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Have Youa Boy Problem‘ 





The best boy ever born is a serious problem. The brighter 
the boy the greaterthe problem. And you can’t solve it by arith- 
metic, algebra or geometry. It is largely a question of food, hy- 
giene and exercise. The food problem is easily solved with 


Shredded Wheat 


the most perfect ration ever devised for 
growing boys and girls. It contains in 
proper proportion all the elements for 
building muscle, bone and brain and in 
their most digestible form. The crisp- 
ness of the shreds encourages thorough 
chewing which develops sound teeth 
and healthy gums. 
For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in the 
oven to restore crispness; pour hot or cold milk 
over them, adding a littlecream. Salt or sweet- 
en to suit the taste. A warm, nourishing meal 
to study on, to play on, to grow on. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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AFT ROMANCE COULD BRING TO MIND 


Ocean 


HUNGERFORD 


rested galleons, brigs, clipper - ships, 
junks, privateers, vessels immense in the 
majesty of square-rig from the tip of the 
bowsprit back to their high-set quarter- 
decks. On these craft rode the sail- 
ors of the world—Spaniards, Norsemen, 
Malays, even those who knew no nation 
and of whom one spoke in the softest of 
whispers—pirates! 
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It really was not an ocean at all, but 
one of those great, unsalted bodies of 
fresh water called by the Indians 
‘Brother-to-the-Sea.”” Yet to me it 
contained in its ample bosom all the 
glamour and the mystery of the Seven 
Seas. And even to-day no overpowering 
swell breaking with thundering crash on 
the rocky Maine coast has, in its tre- 
mendous might, more majesty than 
those frisky emerald rollers, marching 
in long regimental rows to break into 
flashing white as they tumbled in frag- 
ments of seething foam on a sunny beach 
of Lake Michigan. 

Yet the shore of our lake was not al- 
ways bathed in sunshine. I have a 
vision of stern old North Point, then 
well beyond the farthest houses of our 
town, which it guarded so carefully, and 
in that vision | see the headland, like a 
pointed finger and bearing upon its tip 
a lighthouse. Around about the light- 
house stood a protecting grove of pines, 
that hummed in gentle breezes and 
bowed and throbbed in the agony of a 
nor’easter at seventy miles an hour. 


How such a breeze would sway and whip 
those venerable trees! I could see it al 
from the window of my little room 
the entire headland grown gray and 
vaguely outlined in a gale-driven mist 
I used to fancy at such times that th 
lake was showing its teeth. I would 
shudder, and fancy that the gray gull 
screaming in their diving circles wer 
frightened at something they saw out 
there in the heaving waters—perhaps 
wet, bloated faces staring skyward 
Then I would be glad that father was 
ashore. 


The pleasant days along the shore of 


my ocean are the ones | best like to 
recall to memory—the days when the 
gulls were not gray, but gleamed snow- 
white against a deep-blue sky as they 
swooped in flocks in the wake of ; 

fishing-smack to snatch from the Pot 
tipped seas at the gurry tossed over- 
board by the fishermen cleaning the 
catch on the way home. And if the 
wind was from the north’ard and the 
fleet was due, the horizon would be 





WE MADE FREQUENT EXPLORATIONS OF THE RIVER 
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AN ABANDONED LIGHTHOUSE 


dotted; presently this would grow into 
topsails and lowers above great deck- 
loads of deals and bark, or ties and 
posts, piled high on staggering hulls, 
that rolled and wallowed in the lumpy 
seas and dashed them into white foam 
and spray from their blunt bows. 

Chey would come in a seemingly un- 
ending procession—schooners, two and 
three masters; fore’naft, raffey, or 
square topsail rig; black or white or 
green; big fellows bringing coal and ore, 
or little ones with lumber, lath, and 
shingles, for they still were lumbering up 
around Green Bay and in the upper 
peninsula. Out of the north they would 
come, and to the little group of truants 
on the beach, speculating as to what the 
next would be, the arrival of a Spanish 
galleon or a French lugger could hardly 
have been more fascinating than the 
coming of the William Jones, black and 
rakish, deep with coal, with her colors 
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set bec koning the kindly assistance of a 
tug. It was between the arrivals of 
these craft that we began to speculate 
on the type of vessels that we should 
command when we should grow to man’s 
estate; how we would paint them, the 
flags they should fly, and whether they 
would be ships or brigs, schooners, 
yachts, or frigates, or—best of all—pri- 
vateers. 

The sun would warm our faces, the 
fresh breeze cool them again, and all 
the while I rode straight on fancy, out, 
out into my ocean. I was sailing a ship 
of my own at last. I was an adventurer 
—a victorious adventurer, if you please. 
And my vessel was a ship of which even 
a victorious adventurer might be passing 
proud—with her shiny black topsides, 
her green water-line, her painted gun- 
ports, and her figurehead touched with 
gold which gleamed as brilliantly as the 
gold upon the sides of Barnum’s half- 





FITTING-OUT TIME 


moon band-wagon. 
Lady of the Lake. 


All this | came by honestly. For my 


father was a seafaring man, a mariner 


upon my ocean. He was my idol and 
my pride. I built many visions around 
about him. He was never less than 
“the commander” in my mind, al- 
though the vessels that he commanded 
and had also built were not great ships. 
For the most part they were schooners, 
designed for the quick loading and haul- 
ing of lumber. Once he built a steamer 

that is, he fashioned her hull and 
purchased her engines from a factory 
somewhere “down east.” But by the 
time she had been launched I was six- 
teen, and play-days upon my ocean were 
ended. ‘There was not the romance 
about this stout steamer that there had 
been about the Medusa, a sturdy schoon- 
er of his building which he had com- 
manded so many years. If I recognized 


She w as called the 


IN THE SHIP-YARDS 


the many defects of the Medusa, I 
promptly forgot them. And I was ready 
to defend her prowess in the school-y ard 
or along the beach. And once I fought 
the biggest boy in our school because he 


had called her a hooker. When word of 


it came to my father, as word always 
travels of such things, he gave me a 
smooth extra half-dollar. He was a 
quiet man, but not unappreciative. 


When the Medusa was out and off in 
the little-known regions of the north 
getting cargo, we had other places to 
go—excursions here and there around 
the harbor. We were fond of all these 
little trips. We counted the beach no 
journey whatsoever, a resort to be 
reached at any odd time. For real ex- 
cursions we had more thrilling places. 
For instance, there was the trip up the 
river. One went through the heart of 
the town. For our town was large 


enough to have a heart. It was al- 
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ready beginning to be a real city, al- 
though it gave no hint as yet of its 
metropolitanism of to-day. Still it had 
factories, a great many breweries, street- 
cars, pavements, docks, warehouses, and 
many miles of neat houses, fashioned 
almost uniformly of a cleanly, cream- 
colored brick. We were proud of it then. 
And my own pride in it has never ceased. 

Our river was a busy place. Tall 
buildings rose flush from its edge; while 
man-made highways spanned it again 
and again, and again and again upon 
nervous bridges which rested ill at ease 
while hastening folk and grumbling 
trucks and jangling horse-cars—all the 
press of traffic in a crowded street— 
crossed and recrossed. Then a whistle 
would sound, bells ring, the hurrying 
trafhe halt, while the bridge swung 
majestically open to let some arrogant 
little tug drawing a deep-laden lumber- 
scow make its amiable and leisurely 
progress through the heart of the town. 
Once past this crowded section our river 





AN ANCIENT FLEET OF 
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HULKS CONDEMNED TO AN INGLORIOUS END 














widened again. Its banks were now 
devoted to wood-yards and _sand-piles, 
together with occasional flour - mills. 
And finally it entered a vast region, 
practically given over to tanneries. 
Here vessels were tethered in tiers 
along docks, crowded with great heaps 
of tan-bark, growing slowly day by day. 


The tan-yards were rather pleasant 
places—with their soft carpetings of 
powdered red bark underneath and 


their chimneys overhead pouring forth 
creamy, pungent smoke-plumes. They 
also were rather crowded places. Boys 
were for ever in the way of the plump 
horses drawing their great cartloads of 
brown bark away from the sides of the 
vessels. Yet the workmen rarely ob- 
jected. They were an easy-going lot 
mostly Teutons—and they accomplished 
their work leisurely —in a long day 
broken by frequent intermissions for 
lunch and liquid refreshment. 

Above the tanneries navigation ended 
abruptly at what I considered a tre- 
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mendous bit of natural scenery second 
only Niagara Falls, but which the 
town profanely called “the dam.” 
There were still many miles of river 
above this place, of course, and boats, 
too—if you are pleased to designate 
skiffs and launches and canoes as boats 
—but it was no place for us seafarers 
who looked out upon our ocean. We 
referred to the boys whom Fate had 
destined to dwell thereabout and who 
bathed in the warm, yellow waters of 
““swimming-holes” as ‘“‘river dogs.” 


They had our full contempt. 


Better by far was the trip to the light 
out there upon North Point. It was 
considerably more of an excursion than 
merely to go “up the river.” If one was 
flush and the weather had not been so 

warm as to compel undue expenditures 
of pocket-money at soda-fountains and 
ice-cream “palaces,” it was time-saving 
to take one of the small, yellow horse- 
cars that passed our corner up to the 
very end of the line—where the horse 
was unhitched and the car solemnly 
swung around on a turn-table like an 
iron plate, set squarely in the center of 
the highway and headed for town. Of 
course, if a fellow was hard up he could 
walk the entire distance. But that took 
time. 

The light-keeper, a gentle old fellow 
who had been presented with a limp by 
a Confederate sharp - shooter at An- 
tietam, was an unusually faithful and 
inspired servant of Uncle Sam. Once 
a year he would take us up to the light, 
and, gently removing the canvas hood 
under which it slept by day, would pa- 
tiently explain its workings to us. He 
was very proud of the lamp and the 
mechanism which turned it unceasingly 
through the watches of the night. He 
kept it very clean indeed, and when we 
came into the lighthouse we had to wipe 
our feet carefully and take off our hats. 


Our best excursion of all, however, 
was to “the island,” a marshy and grass- 
grown place at the entrance of the har- 
bor. For here were grouped ship-yards, 
the rambling little wharves where the 
fishermen landed their scaly cargoes, 
and the pier where the revenue-cutter 
rested when she was not out on duty. 
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Here, lording it among the reeds and 
cattails, was an ancient fleet of hulks, 
all that was left of the old hookers who. 
for thirty years or more, had patient], 
brought the stuff of which our town was 
made. Now, finally condemned to an 
inglorious end, they peacefully slept in 
the mud while the busy life of the harbor 
swept by and sent now and then some 
contemptuous swell toward them to slap 
a little life in their mossy old sides. 

Here was the mastless Honest John, 
and close by the ancient two-sticker, 
Good Fellow, now a sloop and careened 
low, with her bulwarks gone and her 
rail awash, her dark cabin filled with 
black water, in which the beetles held 
an unceasing swimming carnival. They 
were sad relics of the past. Almost 
fouling the Good Fellow, and bow on, 
as if for ever threatening to run her 
down, was the big scow Green Oak. This 
‘was our flag-ship, capable of wonderful 
manceuvers in naval action, for she had 
three yards askew and rotting on the 
fore. In our navy she rated a frigate, 
and she handled beautifully on going 
into action, for her rudderless wheel spun 
lightly to our touch. 

These actions generally ended in a 
victory over the Honest John, which per- 
haps would already have captured the 
Good Fellow under the command of Cap- 
tain Smith. My trusty first officer—a 
callow youth we knew as “ Butch’ 
would shove off in the yawl to receive 
the chivalrous but defeated Smith, who 
would tender his untarnished wooden 
sword on coming on board, as well be- 
came a vanquished but gallant chief. 

And upon one memorable time there 
was a fight that needed no tinge of ro- 

mance to lend it glamour. Of course to 
a ship’s company which had made a 
custom of compelling its captives to 
walk the plank, nothing short of a hang- 
ing at the yard-arm would ever complete 
the programme. We all but succeeded 
‘9 carrying this punishment out literally 

“Butch’s” toppling off the rail with 
Ho noose of a rotting brace still round 
his neck. He swore he was shoved. 
There was nothing for it but to let the 
end go by the run, and plump went poor 
old “ Butch” into the water. I can still 
see the expression in his blue eyes; 
they were big, and a little protruding as 











IN IMAGINATION THEY BECAME MIGHTY 


well. How furious he was! The very 
waters bubbled with his anger. As he 
floundered in the mud he voiced a com- 
ing revenge in a genuinely piratical 
fashion. And as for us, we took no 
chances. We put off from the other side 
of the ship in our trusty yawl and let 
him rave in dripping clothes and muddy 
boots until his anger cooled. Get off 
he could not, without the aid of a boat. 
We had the boat, and keeping a safe, 
offing, we made the terms. 


SHIPS OI 


WAR WHICH WE LED INTO ACTION 


There was a plenty of variety at the 


island. There were the ship-yards with 
their floating dry-docks, where familiar 
vessels were lifted bodily clear of the 
water and brazenly exposed to the world. 
It was a busy, cheerful place, full of the 
sound of band-saw, the cleek of the 
caulking-mallets, the rancid smell of 
fresh oak and burning pitch; above all 
of this, huge ships, gaunt of frame, 
loomed large against the sky and made 
the horses and men about them seem 
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minute. My father knew the men who 
owned the ship-yard, and we had special 
privileges there, and could sharpen our 
knives and skates at the turning grind- 
stone. 

Beyond the ship-yard was a residence 
district—and such a residence district! 








ward! How I haunted you and loved 
your warm-colored smoke-houses, with 
the flavor of smoking herring wafting 
out to my nostrils. Best of all, you typ 
hed my ocean; you and the stout sid 
wheeled revenue-cutter—emblem of 
national authority in our parts, even if 


A STRANGE LAND OF SEA-MONSTERS AND COAL-DOCKS 


When I gazed upon it I was filled with a 
sort of loathing for the quiet, conven- 
tional street in which we lived, merely 
dipping its feet in the lake and then 
running straight away toward the heart 
of the town. On the island, the lake 
confronted one at every turn. There 
was but one road there—a straggling 
sort of sandy path through which an 
occasional butcher's or grocer’s cart 
made its leisurely way. And facing that 
sandy trail were the tiny cottages, 
weathered or painted, but cozy enough 
for any man. Leafy, sandy, smelly old 
island, with a thousand souls grouped on 
your tight little acres, what a pleasant 
place you were, after all, when the soft 
winds bent your budding poplars sea- 


grown wheezy and decrepit in the service 
of the customs like a fat admiral upon 
shore duty become stiff and rheumatic. 
I shall not forget your open spaces where 
men dried their nets and rummaging 
boyish fingers might honestly acquire 
much real treasure in the form of bob- 
bers and of cork-floats; the small docks 
where the smacks unloaded each day’s 
catch; the stanch little fishing - craft 
themselves. 

After all, the Good Fellow and the Hon- 
est John were but hulks, mud-bound 
and abandoned, the revenue-cutter fo1 
ever in the charge of a stern-faced deck 
oficer—although I am frank to say that 
the only time he ever spoke to me 
was to say, “Good morning, sonny,” in a 
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very free and human fashion—but the 
fishing-sloops were trim and brisk, and, 
to a boy, wonderfully intimate. There 
were a dozen of them, all told, and we 
knew the personality of each. The Sea 
Bird, Captain Saul, master, was our 
favorite, and when we saw her come 
along under her big mainsail we would 
try and manage to be close by where 
she passed and give hail to her captain. 
He was a fine old chap, and with his 
tanned face and white beard and hair 
looked exactly like the old salts they use 
upon the labels of canned fish; and he 
always replied to our hail, saying, “ Boys, 
there’s a lump of a sea on outside,” 
or perhaps compl: ining gently of a lack 
of wind or of a fog “thick as mush.” 
And when she snuggled into the dock 
with lowered sails, and just enough way 
to bring her there, we would follow and 
watch the fine, big trout and strange 
things that she had caught up from the 
deep. 


This, then, was my harbor, my ocean, 
my world. I loved it tremendously. I 


used it as a playground, as you have 


already seen, and I was wont to sit be- 
side it and see it in activity—ships pass- 
ing and repassing, the tireless turnings 
of the swing-bridges, the arrival of pas- 
senger steamers from Mackinac or Chi- 
cago or the Michigan points across the 
lake. Even the opening of a ferry-hull 
and the trails of dirty freight-cars emerg- 
ing from it was not without interest. 
But the one thing most hoped for was 
that the afternoon sun would pick out 
the familiar details of the longed-for 
Medusa. The new mainsail in high re- 
lief and the band of new cloth along 
the head of her low-peaked foresail 
marked her to my eyes. Then the mel- 
low gray mass of bellowing canvas be- 
came a friend, the tug ambling out to 
meet her gained in importance, and as 
one after the other the topsails came off, 
the jibs were stowed, and, passing the 
tow-line, the mainsail settled in great 
folds, I knew who it was that passed 
the word; that it was Julius who climbed 
a tiny speck aloft to furl those topsails, 
and Hans out there on the slender jib- 
boom, and Andrew who helped catch 
the heaving lines and pass the hawser 
aboard the tug. I would watch her 
Vor, CXXXII.—No. 789.—42 


enter and listen to the toots of the tug 
as she signaled the railroad bridge, and 
then her course up the crowded river. 
Already I could anticipate the thrill 
that I should have on the morrow when 
I crept out for the morning paper and 
read in the “Marine Intelligence”’ col- 
umn, under “Arrivals,” the coming of 
the “Schr. Medusa from Green Bay.” 
And when the Medusa was actually in 
I would climb high in her ratlines and 
from that glorious point survey my har- 
bor—the freighters, the tugs, the draws, 
the vessels from distant ports—and be- 
gin to speculate when I, too, should go 
out upon my ocean. Buffalo seemed 
as far distant as Liverpool, and once 
when a brand-new tug had slipped into 
our harbor overnight I noticed that she 
had come from Cleveland, and I saw 
with my own eyes the romance of such 
a trip. 

These things worked within my mind. 
And once I made bold to go to my 
father in reference to them. He was a 
reticent man, little given to talk, but he 
was not the sort to deny an audience 
or comfort to his son. And so I talked 
freely with him. I knew that he was 
planning a new vessel—steam-driven— 
to replace the Medusa, which was begin- 
ning to grow old and rather creaky in 
the joints. I made bold to ask him if I 
could not become an officer upon the 
new steamer. He shook his head. I 
was tremendously in earnest, and I urged 
my request. I would go to New York 
and study in that marine school there. 
But still he shook his head. He was a 
man of fixed purpose. But of his deep 
affection for me I might never doubt. 
He sat down with me and told me what 
he thought of the future of the Lakes. 
The commerce was changing. The end 
of virgin timber along the shores was in 
sight. Yet, in his opinion, the trafic 
upon these inland seas would not cease 
when it had gone. For men had dis- 
covered seemingly inexhaustible fields 
of iron around the head of Superior. 
The iron would have to move down to 
the great steel-mills at Cleveland and 
south of there; and, wood now out of 
question as fuel, coal would move up 
the Lakes. Here was an unusual and a 
singularly happy balance of trade. My 
father said that the Lakes would some 
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day have the largest traffic of any of the 
great waters of the world. But the 
trade would not rest in individual bot- 
toms. It would move in great fleets, 
built and owned by the coal companies 
and the iron-masters. And almost every 
other form of traffic, save grain perhaps, 
would move by railroad. 

My father was singularly prophetic. 
I wonder now that he did not apply his 
prophecy to his own good sense and save 
himself the rather unfortunate steamer 
investment. I took his advice. I had 
to. But the romance of my ocean was 
not yet driven out of my brain. And a 
little while later there came an incident 
into my life that drove it the more 
firmly home. 

It was upon a particularly bleak night 
in December—a night or two after 
Christmas, if | remember rightly, and 
one when the east wind from the lake 
shook our house and made its timbers 
groan as if in great pain. The east wind 
bore snow upon its shoulders—not fine, 
dry snow such as came with January 
and made a fellow’s thoughts turn tow- 
ard his bob-sled, but a sleety, wet snow 
that spoiled clothing and dispositions 
impartially. And in the storm there 
walked into our house the Stranger. 
There was a ring at the bell, answered by 
my father, a little talk hardly above 
whispers in the entry-hall, finally the 
Stranger ushered into the center of our 
family. 

There are many things about the man 
that I have now forgotten. I could not 
tell you whether he was bearded or 
clean-shaven, light or dark in his color- 
ing. I dimly remember that he was 
tall and stoop-shouldered. And I recall 
distinctly that he wore no overcoat, and 
that his hands, hanging below cuffless 
sleeves, were long and slender, but red 
with cold. He had been admitted to 
the cheer of our home because he bore 
our name—and we were exceeding proud 
of our name and those who bore it. He 
had heard of my father and, being a 
seafaring man himself, had come to him 
there, a thousand miles or more from the 
salt sea. All this did not come out at 
first, of course. I only knew that we 
had a new member of the family—one 
more to sit at our table and to enjoy 
our generous fare. 


But such a member! Liverpool and 
Calcutta and Hong-Kong had been 
vague as Cleveland or-Buffalo or Toron- 
to. Now they became as real and a; 
intimate as North Point. I bega; 
to know the harbor-front of Marseil! 
as I knew our own harbor. I was learn- 
ing of the salt seas and measuring th 
by my own. You will recall that A; 
drew, father’s mate upon the Med: 
had come from “blue-water.” A, 
drew was filled with its traditions a: 
its romance. But how'could a boy pi: 
large faith in a mate who played cru: 
tricks upon a.cook, a man whose heart 
and generosity was never to be doubted? 

Nor was the Stranger’s skill confined 
to the spinning of romances. He could 
draw pictures! I took from my strong- 
box the money which I had been saving 
toward the purchase of an atlas and 
sextant, and invested it at his sugges 
tion in India ink, drawing-pens, water- 
colors and brushes, a big drawing-board, 
and a ream of fine white paper. And h 
forthwith drew me many ships. On 
of them still hangs above my desk. |r 
portrays San Francisco Harbor and an 
imaginary brig named the Commodo, 
Perry making her way out to sea. The 
waters of the Golden Gate are strange! 
ruffled, yet upon the very crest of the 
waves swims a great turtle, and upon 
its back rides a jolly tar. He is saluting 
the ship—you can see the very words 
emerging from his lips. And in the dis- 
tance are mermaids sitting on the rocks. 
All in all, it is a very triumph of a marin 
picture, and when | got it I was happier 
than a steel-king would be to-day in 
buying a Velasquez or a Murillo. 

Beside this picture hangs another. 
It is the Lady of the Lake. I drew it, 
and I have never drawn another. For 
there came a day—when February was 
unusually soft and the full moon at 
night shone down upon my ice-filled 
ocean—that the Stranger stole silently 
away from us, wearing my father’s new 
overcoat. He never returned—nor did 
the overcoat. And my father, with his 
fine pride in our name and those who 
bore it, chose to forget the incident. 
Yet I could not forget. For there at the 
big desk in my room were all the draw- 
ing instruments that had fitted so easily 
into the slender fingers of the gifted 























































mariner. I seized them quickly. They 
were mine. I had paid for them. And 
then, slowly and laboriously, I sought 
to master them. For I had been given 
" superb idea. : 

For many years I had carried the 
fancy of the Lady of the Lake in my 
niall making slight additions or changes 
from time to time in contour or in color, 
but never entirely changing the main 
theme. Now I sought to make her real 
on paper at least. And so I fashioned 
her upon the paper—with her shiny 
black top-sides, her green water-line, 
and her painted gun-ports—running be- 
fore the wind, with everything drawing 
beautifully, from courses to skysails. 
The bellying sails were very white and 
new, and of course I had the figurehead 
touched with gold. All her boats were 
there, and her ship’s company was busily 
engaged on deck. A tug for use in 
calms accompanied this wonderful ship, 
which was clearing a green headland 
with a very tall lighthouse on its top, 
surmounting a village. She had an 
ensign at the peak, a house- flag at the 
fore, and, best of all, a long streamer 
flying in the teeth of the oul and bear- 
ing the legend Lady of the Lake. 

When the picture was finally com- 
pleted, after many false starts and care- 
fully concealed erasures, | showed it to 
Smithy—the same Smithy who has since 
become one of the foremost marine 
architects of the land. He did not be- 
come enthusiastic over it. He said that 
sailing-ships were of no practical utility. 
He is a man of steam, this Smith, a man 
who dreams in cylinders and batteries 
of boilers, in walking-beams and in 
eccentric valves. Even as a boy his 
prosaic mind ran to steam. 

But there was another who saw the 
picture and who understood. I came 
upon him one afternoon in my little 
room chuckling over my picture of the 
ee of the Lake. My father did not 
laugh often, and if my little drawing 
lifted some of his worries, even for a 
little time, it must have served a very 
distinct purpose. But it did not serve 
to make me a seafaring man upon my 
ocean, for as he stood there in my little 
room he told me that in a few weeks I was 
to go East to a great preparatory school. 
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I went before the new steamer was 
launched, when my sister poured the 
bottle of champagne over her bow. Still 
there were compensations. They came 
to me on one of the drab autumn after- 
noons late in November with a tele- 
gram, short and curt, like my father, 
that told me that they had named the 
new steamer Lady of the Lake. 1 under- 
stood and I exulted. All of the days 
at the new school had not been pleasant 
ones. I had been thrown among fel- 
lows from the seaboard towns along the 
Atlantic—towns of which they were im- 
mensely proud. They had poked fun 
at the Lakes—my ocean. But I had not 
sat back idly. I had fought for their 
reputation as stoutly as once I had 
fought for the good name of the Medusa. 
And there was a tremendous satisfaction 
in a battle of that sort. Now can you 
imagine my exultation—my father had 
named his real ship after my fanciful 
one! 


Last summer I returned to the old 
town. It has grown into a metropolitan 
city since I lived there twenty years ago. 
It has grown very dirty. The pleasant 
tan-yards are gone. In their place are 
square miles of rolling-mills and steel- 
works, or else huge power-houses where 
the unlovely lake-carriers of to-day are 
berthed alongside and emptied by der- 
ricks, which delve deep into their holds 
and snatch black cargoes aloft only to 
dump them noisily into little iron cars 
that run back from the water and empty 
themselves with a groan at monster coal- 
piles upon the shores. 

I had been apart a long time from 
all of this. I had not seen my ocean. 
The Lady of the Lake was not a success, 
and my life in an inland city had had 
more prosaic turns than ships and all 
that with them goes. I was glad to get 
back to the old town. I forgot the 
changes that time had wrought upon 
it, even upon the fine old harbor. For, 
after all, the lake was unchanged, and 
unchanged it will remain. And I could 
find my way down to the sunshiny beach 
and there gaze once again out over the 
blue-green waters, carpeted with warn- 
ing white-caps—there live once more in 
dreams beside my ocean. 
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Cotton-Wool 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


AROLD gradually ac- 
cepted the fact that you 
| could not tell Mollie 
anything sad. At first, 
| in the joy of having a 
| confidante in the crook 
of his arm, he had 
poured out everything as it came; but 
where he was sorry for some one—com- 
fortably, reasonably sorry as a prelim- 
inary to doing what he could—Mollie 
bled and anguished and lay awake all 
night. And so Harold learned to medi- 
ate any bad news, making it sound as 
much like good news as possible. He 
would glad'y have strained all speech 
that came near her, but with others this 
was not always easy, and his quick aside, 
“Don’t speak of that before Mollie!’ 
had an exasperating effect on Mollie’s 
sturdy in-laws. 

‘Why on earth shouldn’t Mollie know 
that Mrs. Hubbard’s little boy has been 
run over?” his mother insisted. This 
was her first visit, and she had kept 
silence as long as flesh and blood could 
hold out. 

A reminiscent smile hovered about 
Harold’s kind eyes. “It was the night 
Mollie’s kitten was run over that we 
got engaged,” he said. “She wasn’t 
hysterical or foolish; she simply was 
suffering more than any human being 
has a right to. All clenched up and 
tense. She could bear it, that’s all. 
I'll tell her about Tommy in the morn- 
ing, but she doesn’t need to know just 
where and how much he was smashed, 
poor little kid! What’s the use?” 

Mrs. Torrance’s protest had the en- 
ergy of personal affront. “‘We can all 
get like that if we indulge ourselves,” 
she said. “I was very sensitive myself 
asagirl. I remember one time when the 
cook cut her forefinger—clear through 
to the bone”—her son grimaced, run- 
ning a thumb along his own sound fore- 
finger—‘‘it upset me for days. But if 
I had wrapped myself in cotton-wool 





and shirked knowing about it, I can t 
you I’d never have been able to h 
Mrs. Clark’s little girl last week wh 
the doctor—” 

“*Mother—Mollie is coming!’ Har 
was filially apologetic for the interru; 
tion, but firm. Mrs. Torrance’s knittin 
needles clicked out a suppressed co: 
ment, but the world’s joke had taugh: 
her the dangers of her position, and s| 
tried not to look too dryly on her daugh- 
ter-in-law as the door opened. 

A man’s need to shield Mollie would 
have been explicable to any other man 
She had the fragile grace of a young fer 
her chin pointed out, like a fairy’s; an 
her eyes, softly melancholy by nature, 
had been so sheltered all her twenty) 
three years that they had learned a con 
fiding gaiety. She drooped over he: 
husband a moment, smiling into his up 
turned face, then, in her abundant 
sweetness, kissed his mother. The nec- 
dles relaxed their pace. 

“Little Harold,” she began—Harold 
was six feet two and weighed one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds—“dinner wil! 
be on the table in fifteen minutes. Wher 
have you been?” 

Harold dragged up his lazy length. 
“1 ran over to the Hubbards’ for a littl: 
while,” he explained. What he told 
Mollie was always the truth, even if it 
was not the whole truth. 

“T wish I had known you were going. 
I want to ask Mrs. Hubbard about a 
plant food she is trying.” Mollie bent 
over the ferns in the window, stirring 
up their earth with a paper-knife. “The 
poor dears look anemic,” she went on 
as Harold left the room. “TI believe 
Pll call Mrs. Hubbard up.” 

The needles stopped. “Oh, | 
wouldn’t!” Mrs. Torrance exclaimed. 
Then, seeing Mollie’s surprise, she added 
a somewhat lame, “Won’t she be at 
her dinner?” 

“Not yet.” Mollie had begun to 
question, and now there would be no 
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“IT IS EVIDENT YOU'VE NEVER HAD ANY REAL TROUBLE” 
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stop ping her. “Why did Harold go over 
there? What is the matter? 

‘Well, I’m sorry, Mollie.” The brisk 
needles expressed that the thing couldn't 
be helped and that Mollie must make 
the best of it like anybody else. “ Har- 

| didn’t want you to know, but their 
was hurt this afternoon. An 


Well, it knocked him 


little boy 


tomobile 


wn. 
‘‘QW— oh!” Mollie’s clenched hand was 
driven against her cheek, her eyes were 


de. “Oh, how horrible! Is he badly 
hurt?” 

‘Well, yes; but he'll pull through. 
They don’t think he'll be lame. You 

e, it went over one leg, and—” The 
tale could not be stopped now. Mrs. 

rrance had physically had to tell 


just what had happened. Mollie listened 
ilently that she thought Harold had 
been fanciful about her, and went on to 
most interesting case in her own ex- 
ience, involving a permanent silver 
tube in the patient; but at the climax 
the detail Harold’s step fell chillingly 
her enjoyment. “Well, and he had 
good health for a number of years,”’ she 
concluded, rather feebly as her son filled 
the doorway. 

Mollie went swiftly to him, lifting a 
strained face. “‘What can we do? Is 
he suffering dreadfully? Is Mrs. Hub- 
bard nearly crazy?” Harold put a pro- 
tecting arm about her, and his eyes 
were careful not to meet his mother’s. 

‘I didn’t tell her, Harold—I mean, | 
had to,” Mrs. Torrance explained, with 
flustered dignity. “She was going to 
call up the child’s mother about plant 
food.”’ 

“He isn’t suffering in the least, be- 
cause he’s asleep with an opiate,” Har- 
old was saying. “‘Mrs. Hubbard’s a 
trump —so glad he’s alive that she 
doesn’t mind a bone or two. She can’t 
think of anything but her thankfulness.” 

Mollie clung to the respite. “Yes, of 
course. One would feel that, at first,” 
she acknowledged, the hands on his 
arm relaxing. “I'll go there first thing 
in the morning.” Then she shuddered 
os hind dropped eyelids. ‘Oh, she saw 

t happen—his mother saw it happen!” 
a breathed. 

She could not eat her dinner, though 
at Harold’s every reminder she made a 
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gallant effort. Harold was his calm, 
affectionate self to both women, but his 
mother maintained a defensive coolness. 

“What Mollie needs is a husband who 
will tell her not to be a goose,” was her 
private conclusion. 

In the morning Mollie had a washed- 
out look. “I didn’t worry; I didn’t 
even think about it,” she defended her- 
self, though Harold had only smiled. 
“| said over long poems, dozens of them. 
It was just my body that wouldn't 
sleep; my mind was perfectly sensible.” 

“Well, I’ve been over to the Hub- 
bards’, and | saw the doctor, too. “ 
Harold’s calm was reassuring. “The 
kid’s got a broken leg and a few bruises 
but they think he’s not damaged inside, 
and they’re all very happy and very 
sleepy. Better keep away. I gave them 
your love. Now, eat your breakfast, 
dear, if you’re going to walk to the sta- 
tion with me.” 

“I wish you weren’t going,” Mollie 
exclaimed, but at his offer to call up 
the office and arrange to stay away she 
laughed at herself and refused to let 
him. ‘“‘It was a joke,” she said, bra- 
zenly, under his questioning look. “‘ No- 
body wants a husband about on Monday 
morning!” 

She saw him off with unabated cheer- 
fulness, but came back to the house with 
a shadowed reluctance. When she had 
prolonged her slight household tasks to 
their utmost limit, she took her sewing 
the fine white work of a young and 
happy wife—and went bravely in search 
of Harold’s mother. It is an unwritten 
household law that women, when they 
sit down, shall sit down together. 

“We might read aloud,” she suggested 
before conversation could be launched. 

Mrs. Torrance was turning the morn- 
ing paper. “Horrible thing, this fire,” 
she said, luxuriously. “ Fourteen deaths. 
One young woman who went back for 
her baby—” 

“Oh, please!’ Mollie’s hands had 
sprung to her eyes. The silence that 
followed had an edge, but she was too 
distressed to notice. “Was the baby 
saved? Just tell me that,” she asked, 


presently. 
“Te 2 

But the mother— 
“* Ah, it was better that way; the baby 


fireman carried it down. 
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won't suffer as she would have suffered,” 


Mollie broke in. 


“Well, considering that she leaves 
five other children and a lame hus- 
band Mrs. Torrance commented. 


“On the top floor there was an old Ger- 
man couple—”’ 

Mollie started from her chair. “I do 
what I can,” she said, incoherently. “I 
don’t shirk whereI canhelp. Truly! But 


when we can’t help, must we be tortured ° 


by knowing? What is the use?” 

Mrs. Torrance remembered with dif- 
ficulty the dangers of the relationship. 
“Dear me, Mollie! it is evident you’ve 
never had any real trouble,” she said, a 
resigned compromise on what she would 
have liked to say. 

Mollie smiled apology and returned to 
her chair. “You don’t have to suffer 
to know what it is like,” she said, with a 
suppressed shiver. “‘Why don’t we read 
some Trollope? And then this afternoon 
we'll take a drive.” 

“Tf it is a quiet horse,’ Mrs. Torrance 
stipulated. “‘] was run away with five 
years ago and pitched out. I won't tell 
you about it, however,” she added, with 
an irrepressible lift of eyebrows. 

She did tell it, of course, while they 
were driving between sunny fields. 
Mollie’s lightning imagination trans- 
lated the tale into a train accident to 
Harold. She felt the shock, heard the 
splintering and cries, saw him go down; 
now they were bringing him home— 
some one running on ahead to tell her; 
she was being cool and controlled and 
getting things ready for him, and then, 
when science had done all it could and 
every thing was over— 

“Mollie! What's the matter? 
you in pain?” 

At the alarmed voice she came back 
to the present with a start and a deep 
flush. ‘“Nothing—I just thought of 
something,” she apologized. 

“T declare, you frightened me.” Mrs. 
Torrance rubbed her wrist. “I never 

And you were white 


felt such a etip. 
ou mustn’t let yourself 


as a sheet. 
get nervous, Mollie.” 

“I know. Of course not!” Mollie 
bent herself to cheerful conversation; 
but before they reached home she 
snatched another moment to revise the 
vision’s ending, and by her devotion 


Are 
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save Harold’s life. She always had to 
do them over when they ended fatally to 
him. : 

Mrs. Torrance could stay only a week, 
for she had left an invalid sister; but 
the week had five days more to run. By 
Wednesday Mollie had a hunted look. 
She knew now about Mrs. Clark’s little 
girl, whom Mrs. Torrance had held, and 
the knowledge set her shuddering and 
twisting in the night; she knew why the 
sister was an invalid, and at what cost 
Harold had been born, and how his 
father had died. Mrs. Torrance was not 
ghoulish; she did not gloat over these 
things; it was simply that accidents and 
operations were the only excitements 
that had ever come into the staid, mid- 
dle-aged round of her life. She was 
offering her best to a somewhat alien 
and fidgety daughter-in-law. 

Mollie made no complaint, but Thurs- 
day morning she was not equal to walk- 
ing to the station, and all day the sudden 
clinging of her good-by haunted Harold; 
he felt as though he had left her shut up 
with some danger. He was closing the 
day’s work preparatory to taking an 
early train home when Mollie herself 
came in. 

“Why, hello! Mother with you?” he 
began; then, as he kissed her, he saw 
how tremulous she was beneath her 
brave smiling. “Ran away by your- 
self?’ he added, smiling back as he 
closed the door behind her. 

“Yes. I had—one or two—things to 
see to” —Mollie was affecting an interest 
in the articles on his desk—*‘so I asked 
Miss Lane to go driving with mother. 
She’ll tell her all about her operation. 
You know she nearly died, and the sur- 
geons had never seen a case like it. I 
truly think mother will have a nice 
afternoon, dear!” She was urging him 
not to disapprove. “They are to have 
tea and little fresh cakes when they come 
back. She didn’t mind my going, hon- 
estly.” Glancing up to see how he was 
taking it, she met a look so generous and 
understanding that she crumpled into 
his arms—hat, veil, and all—clinging to 
him against ursuing torments. “It’s 
unthing—epthing,” she gasped. “Don’t 
mind, This is just my 
isn’t it, that makes me so silly? I’m not 
always—as bad as this—am I?” 
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He took off her hat. and veil that he 
ight properly comfort the burrowing 
h ai and drew her down into the desk- 
chair. 

“What was it, dear?” 
ISAC d. 

“Oh, nothing, really. She had been 

kind, and done such beautiful sewing 
on the little dresses—I can’t begin to 
nake such stitches, Harold. But she 
rot to telling me this morning about 
the babies—she lost; one—born dead, 
nd the other three months old. I saw 
them so—those poor, tiny things. It 
it just wasn’t bearable. I don’t mean 
to be cowardly, but it wasn’t bearable.” 
She lifted her strained face to insist on 
that. Then she broke down again. “I 
can’t go back. I can’t spend another 
day like these. All the suffering in the 
world piles up on top of me every night. 
Oh, no one has a right to tell me such 
things! Harold, | am not going back.” 

“You'll hurt her,” he said, gently, 

aft r giving her a minute to reconsider. 
“Yes.” The voice was dogged. 

Harold was a wise man for his years. 
“Very well, dear,” he conceded. “I'll 
go out and do the best I can by the situa- 
tion. | was planning to stay home to- 
morrow, anyway, as it’s her last day. 
Now where should you like to stay?” 

He looked up some imaginary query 
in the telephone-book while she wavered. 
Presently a long sigh marked her sur- 
render. 

“If you will stay home, I'll go back. 
But, Harold—I am sorry, and I know 
she’s your mother, but I can’t ask her 
again—ever. I cannot do it. I’ve gone 
through all I can stand.” 

“Well, dear!” 

His patience brought her arms tightly 
about him. “Especially the little ba- 
bies,” she whispered. “Oh, how do 
people bear it—how do they live!” 

He had no philosophy for her, but his 
a and steadiness gradually spread 

out her the soothing shelter in which 
ah had always lived. When she was 
comforted, they went shopping, buying 
lace for Harold’s mother and exotic 
fruits for her dinner, and Mollie was in 
gay spirits long before they reached 
home. : 
Mrs. Torrance had had a delightful 


afternoon, and she was touched by her 
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present, yet there was some swallowed 
and undigested judgment on her mind. 
When Mollie had run up-sti uirs to dre SS, 
she put aside the lace collar with a sigh- 
ing face. 

‘I don’t know what is going to be- 
come of Mollie when she has to face 
life for herself,” she said. ‘“‘She’s been 
kept in cotton-wool until if she hears 
the cat has chased a sparrow she’s on 
the verge of hysterics. You're not doing 
right with her, Harold.” 

“Ah, wait till after November,” he 
begged off. 

“Well, she’ll need a little more back- 
bone before she’s through with Novem- 
ber,” his mother warned him. “I know, 
when you were born—” He listened 
intently to the tale that followed, then 
carried a clouded face up-stairs. 

“Poor little soul,” he muttered; but 
it was not the real sufferer that he 
meant. Mollie in her room was singing. 


The happy summer and autumn went 
by, and then suddenly it was a black, 
wild night in November, and Mollie was 
being summoned sharply out of sleep and 
shelter to face life for herself. She went 
gallantly, she who had anguished over 
a hurt kitten, and hour after hour the 
same report of fighting courage came 
out to her mother and husband who 
could no longer stand between her and 
pain. Day broke, and still the struggle 
went on. Noon ended the spirit’s brave 
stand; after that there was only the 
martyred body. At six o'clock a baby 
boy was born, and, after some wavering, 
settled down to stay. Mollie, lying as 
though done with all earthly concerns, 
apparently knew nothing of him, and 
the exhausted household slept. 

Harold stole in to her at intervz-ls 
during the night. Mollie still lay blank 
and lifeless, but the nurse on duty 
nodded reassurance, and he had to be- 
lieve her. At dawn he heard the nurse 
go down to the kitchen, and he came to 
watch. As he stood over her, Mollie’s 
eyes suddenly opened — grave, living 
eyes, dark with experience. 

“You came in before.” Her voice 
was a tired murmur, but with his cheek 
against hers he heard it. “1 knew, but 
I wasn’t—ready, then. And I didn’t 
want the nurse to tell me. So I’ve—’ 
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He said something about not talking, 
but just resting, and the break in his 
voice brought a weak hand into his. 
Presently the slow voice went on: 

“I know, now. Know to the depths. 

/ I’ve had—the rack; everything. And, 
Harold”’—her voice took a clearer note 
—‘suffering is bearable. Oh, I didn’t 
bear it, of course—I went all to pieces; 
but at the very worst it was never— 
what I have imagined. Not once. I’ve 
lived on the edge of a black hell—where 
others writhed; and then, when I— 
went down into it—torture, yes, but 
human, bearable! I’ve shrunk and 
twisted over some one’s sprained ankle; 
but now I know—that was bearable. I 
can face—anything—for any one—after 

this. I’ve gone to the very end of pain. 
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“| heard them,” she said, steadily. 
“I was unconscious, yet I heard. ‘| 
isn’t living,’ they said. I—” 

She broke off, clutching him. Through 
the open door, from a distant room, 
came a faint “Wah! wah! wah!” that 
could have only one meaning—the son 
of the house greeting the new day. Har- 
old’s eyes, smiling the truth down into 
her, were suddenly blinded, but she 
pushed him away. 

“My baby! It’s my baby! !”” she cried. 
“Go and get my baby!” 

Hours later, with the blankety cocoon 
in the curve of her arm, she looked up 
to smile greeting as Harold came back 
from a long sleep. Her mother, spent 
but always lovely, sat beside her; peace 
and joy fell on the room as healingly as 
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I know.” Her eyes were very sad, very 
solemn over her initiation. When she 
spoke again, it was in a whisper, with her 
face turned away from him. “And I 
know that even—unspeakable grief—is 
bearable. Even little babies—not liv- 
ing. One’s first. One’s heart breaks, 
and yet it is all bearable. I needn’t have face. 
—run away. Now tell me.” “He’s you all over,” Mollie an- 
He had lifted a startled head. nounced. ‘‘Your mother must come¢ 
you what, darling?” soon; she’s got to see him!” 






the sunlight on the storm-scarred world 
outside. All the drawn look had been 
wiped out of Mollie’s eyes—all memory 
of agony, memory of grief; yet in their 
clear shining the new knowledge lay 
distilled. She put back the blanket and 
they bent together over the little new 
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BY SARA TEASDALE 













WATCHED a log in the fireplace burning, 
Wrapped in flame like a winding-sheet, 
Giving again with splendid largesse 

The sun’s long gift of treasured heat— 






Giving again in the fire’s low music 
The sound of wind on an autumn night, 

And the gold of many a summer sunrise . 

Garnered and given out in light. 


I watched a log in the fireplace burning— 
Oh, if I, too, could only be 

Sure to give back the love and laughter 

That life so freely gave to me. 
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Adrianople 


[ am at this present writing in a hous 
tuated on the banks of the Hebrus, which 
ins under my chamber window. My gar 
len is full of tall cy press-trees, upon the 
branches of which several couple of true 
turtles are saying soft things to one another 
rom morning till night. How naturally do 
boughs and vows come into my head at this 
ninute! and must not you confess, to my 
praise, that ‘tis more than an ordinary 
liscretion that can resist the wicked sugges 
tions of poetry, in a place where truth, for 
once, furnishes all the ideas of pastoral? 


Lad Mar Vi niagu i Alexander P 
& & J2@ARHERE is, luckily, no 


~ 


Y gpd aay 4 guide-book to Adriano- 


ny ple. Or at least we 
i ae had laid hands on noth- 
“{| ing later than Lady 
— pal Mary. We were there- 
AC AS fore a to take Adni- 
re ag as we found i And that is a 
liberty beyond price in 1 this day of red 
books and approbatory stars, which 
leave the explorer no room for his own 
opinions. I fear, however, that our 
opinion of Adrianople would not have 
passed the censor when the trim brown 
porter of the Com pagnie Internationa 
les Wagons-Lits et des Grands Ext ress 
Européens bundled us shivering out of 
our compartment, at four or five o'clock 
of a wintry morning. We found Adri- 
anople to consist, apparently, of fog, of 
one provisional wooden shed of a station, 
and of a towering black clump of 
whether they were poplars or cypresses 
we could not make out. From the shad- 
ow of them sounded a milling of wheels 
and hoofs on gravel. Pursuing the 
sound, we entered into parley with a 
turbaned person in command of what 
looked rather like a toy prairie schooner. 
In this we proceeded to embark, not 
knowing whither we went, and were 
spirited away into an endless dark ave- 
nue of trees. The war had not hurt 
them, at any rate—-or more than a few 
of them, whose stumps the turbane d one 
pointed out to us with pride. 
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Prese ntl\ we came fo a long stone 
bridge, guarded by spectral sentinels in 
hoods, who paid no more attention to us 
than if they had been ghosts of Hadri- 
an’s legionaries. As for us, we wer 
more interested in the river below them, 
where a splintered morning star floated 
between black banks. For that rivet 
was the Maritza, which flows bloodily 
through the legends and the national 
hymn of Bulgaria, and which, as the 
Hebrus of old, bore the he ad of ( Irphe us 
plangent to the -E.gean. On the farther 
shore another pall of sentries stood ¢g ray 
and muffled on guard. ‘Then houses 
began to gather dimly beside the road, 
eradually displacing the trees as we clat- 
tered up a long hill of cobblestones. 
And at last we stopped before an arch- 
way, over which an oil lantern illumi- 
nated distinguishably enough this sur- 
prising legend: “*//étel {mérique. 
[hat is what you come to, sous in 
towns that were named by Roman em- 
perors and described in the letters of 
Lady Mary Montagu! 

The Hotel of America seemed little 
expectant of guests at that unhallowed 
hour. Nor, when the shouts and pound- 
ines of our driver succeeded rousing 
its dormant sense of hospitality, did we 
find in it very much to remind us of out 
native land. The room into which we 
were led by a half-dressed Greek con- 
trived to be at once close and deadly 
cold. For furniture it contained as 
many iron beds 
into it. Each bed was provided with 
a thick red quilt, to the under side of 
which a sheet was sewn, and with a 
solid-looking pillow whose slip, even by 
the light of the Greek’s candle, caused us 
toexchangeglances. Butwe had seentoo 
many such rooms before to be frightened 
away. Moreover, we had brought cov- 
erings of our own, and there was no one 
but the Greek to prevent our closing the 
window into the corridor or opening the 
windows into the street. The outcries 


as could be squeezed 
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of that scandalized man we heeded not. 
And we devoutly gave thanks, as we 
dropped into a belated beauty sleep, 
that the season was one when the trav- 
eler in the Levant is least beset by foes 
unseen. 


[ am happy to report that under the 
high Thracian sun of a few hours latet 
Adrianople presented itself to us in a 


more cheerful aspect. The Hotel of 


\merica, in particular, developed a gen- 
uine if somewhat tardy desire to please, 
discovering stores of fresh linen and 
hot water for the eccentric strangers 
within its gates. The strangers, for 
their part, were willing not to ask too 
much of the Hotel of America, finding 
in its rambling glass galleries and its 
eds court a picturesque stage on 
the journey from the caravansary of the 
Arabian Nights to that of Fifth Avenue. 

We could easily have spent much time 





in that court, where a fountain patter 
gaily under the huge bare branches of 
plane-tree, and where the archway 
our arrival made the pleasantest fra: 
for moving pictures of the street wit 
out. We could also have spent mu 
time in a big low-ceiled room of tl 
ground floor, that occupied a strateg 
position between the court and ¢! 
street. [his place of many windovy 
pre sided over by waiters in shirt-sleev« 
and resorted to between meals by suc 
persons as in a [Turkish town are alwa 
ready to sit at a little table, rolling 
cigarettes and sipping thimblefuls of cot 
fee, we discovered to contain the quin 
tessence of Adrianople. In it we plunged 
at once into the liveliest local color, 
sitting down with Greek merchants and 
Hebrew, not to say Armenian, with mag- 
nificent Turkish ofhcers, with certain 
mysterious young gentlemen of a semi- 
military accoutrement, whose mystery 
we were not too long 
unraveling, and with the 











Bulgarian members of 
a commission that was 
settling matters of mo- 
ment to the two coun- 
tries. These la St we 
could not help regarding 
with special interest. It 
could not have been very 
easy for them to sit there, 
under so many curious o1 
unfriendly eyes, where 
they had lately sat as 
conquerors. In appear- 
ance they were less im- 
posing than the _ hand- 
some ‘Turkish officers 
with whom they con- 
ferred. Short, dark, 
stocky, there was not 
much grace or good looks 
among them. But there 
was much dignity, and a 
quiet air of competence 
that seemed to suit the 
reputation of their dough- 
ty little race. 

We could easily, as I 
Say, have spent much 
time about the Hotel of 
\merica—and first and 








OLD HOUSES OF ADRIANOPLE 


last we did. But what 
we saw through its arch 
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nd from its windows only whetted 
ir desire for better acquaintance with 
the rest of Adrianople. A friend of 
nine, to whom I once began to sound 
the praises of Dresden, disposed ot the 
ubject by declaring that he did not 
are for one-street towns. Well, while 
there is not too much 

in common between 
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Street different from Dresden, and to 
make certain smaller streets wandering 
away from it altogether perfect of their 
kind. And at the highest point of its 
long arc, which does not quite reach 
the top of Adrianople, the Street ex- 
pands into a tilted square, overlooked by 





DD res d en and Adria- 
nople, I might as well 
sav first as last that the 
latter also turned out 
to be a one-street town. 
And for my part I think 
none the worse of Adria- 
nople or of Dresden for 
being towns of theit 
kind. On the contrary, 
we found in the Street of 
\drianople, which passes 
the Hotel of America on 
its way through the town 
from east to west, enough 
to repay us for our 
trouble in reaching it and 
for the coldness of its 
first welcome. 

Che Stre et showe d the 
wear and tear of time, | 
must confess, as one 
might very well expect 
of so venerable a thor- 
oughfare. For it was in 
its day a Roman road, 
when the Emperor Ha- 
drian first renamed afte: 
himself this remote Thra- 
cian settlement. It has 
evidently forgotten all 
ibout Hadrian, or his 
By zanti ne successors. 
But we were rather 
surprised to find in it so little evidence 
of recent bombardments—and rather 
disappointed to note in it a weakness 
for Western fashions. 1 would have 
preferred, myself, more of those plas- 
tered or unpainted wooden houses, lean- 
ing out toward one another in the quaint 
old Turkish manner on timbers curved 
like the bow of a ship, and more of those 
picturesque little one-storied shops, 
whose wooden shutters swing from the 
tops of the windows and in business 
hours are hooked up to the eaves. Still, 
there were enough of them to make the 

















4 PUBLIC DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 


a grave mosque of four minarets, where 
flourish transient markets of an unex- 
ce ptionable local color. 

Of this a good part was contributed 
by the Maninthe Street. It was hardly 
in keeping with the ideas of the East, 
you see, for his consort to give him much 
help. She veiled herself much more 
strictly than her sister of Stamboul, nor 
would she often so far depart from the 
convention of thé black domino as to 
walk abroad in ‘checks or stripes, or in 
a soul-satisfying green. Her lord it was 
who displayed that taste for colors and 
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embroidery which is unhappily disap- 
pearing from Constantinople. The Man 
in the Street, however, was not always 
a Turk. A cap-like turban he sometimes 
wore, with an end dangling rakishly 
over one shoulder, and a certain broad 
girdle, both of a vivid orange, marked 
him for a Greek villager from the neigh- 
borhood of Kirk Kil’seh. The ubiqui- 
tous Albanian also stalked up and down 
the Street in his white skull-cap and 
tight white trousers braided with black. 


I noticed, too, the long furred robe of 


the Oriental Jew. And there were fair 
heads with tezzes, and blue eyes looking 
out from under turbans, that suggested 
more complicated problems of type and 
blood. 

We should not, perhaps, have been 
surprised to observe how often the Man 
in the Street wore the hay-colored uni- 
form of Young Turkey. Regiments of 
him marched back and forth all day 
long, sometimes behind bands, or idled 
about, it might be holding a comrade’s 
hand, in the autumn sun. His hay- 
color was most picturesque, however, 
when it was cut in the manner preferred 
by the mysterious young gentlemen of 
the Hotel of America. This cut had a 
sporting rather than a warlike air. Yet 
with it so invariably went jaunty bando- 
liers and an omnipresent nfle that we 
could not help asking questions. We 
thus learned that the hay-colored hunts- 
men were komitajis—which, being inter- 
preted, means committeemen. 

Of the precise aims and methods of 
this committee it is hardly for 2 passing 
stranger to give an account. A number 
of them were ex-militiamen of the re- 
public of Giimiiljina, that briefly au- 
tonomous state of southwestern [Thrace 
that swore to shed its last drop of blood 
rather than pass under Bulgarian rule. 
Giimiiljina eventually thought better of 
its hasty vow. But its men-at-arms took 
not kindly to the prospect of sitting 
down and being disarmed by their new 
masters. They, therefore, in company 
with refugees from other districts which 
had recently passed out of the empire 
and certain adventurous spirits from 
Asia Minor, were banded together, with 
the approval of the government, to as- 
sist in guarding the frontiers—and, per- 
chance, in widening them anew. In the 





mean time they speculated in the ter 
porary postal issues of the disputed te 
ritories—a bandit-philatelist was a ne 
type to me—and swaggered about Ad: 
anople like chorus-men from “Carmen 
and “Fra Diavolo.” 

We were happy enough to make a 
quaintance with a few of this gentry 
One of them was a fair-haired, blu 
eyed, Greek-speaking Turk from Chi 
who had taken the somewhat round 
about way of Adrianople to express hi 
sentiments with regard to the Greek 
occupation of his native island. Another 
was a temperamental Smyrniote, whom 
we first encountered as he was trying on 
a pair of hunting-boots that laced up to 
his knees. It was perfectly evident that 
he could never let them go, so much did 
he admire himself in them. Picking up 
his oi.) shoes, which were a pair of the 
stou. sippers of the country, turned in 
at the heel, he went to the door and 
presented them to the first passer-by who 
looked as if he needed them. But the 
most interesting of our moonshine 
friends was a British subject, as it hap- 
pened, being a native of the island of 
Cyprus. And, like Byron’s pirate of the 
Cyclades, 


he was the mildest-mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 


A baker by profession, as he informed 
us, not more than twenty two or three, 
he looked more like a poet than a 
brigand, with his slight figure, his grave 
pale face, and his blue-gray eyes set far 
apart that had™a look in them like a 
child’s. Nevertheless. this bloodthirsty 
baker had volunteered with the Greek 
army, had been through both Balkan 
wars, and bore wounds to prove it; and, 
having seen too little of misery and 
death, had become a komitaji with the 
Turks, in the hope of meeting a Bul- 
garian again in mortal combat! 


Amusing as we found our new friends 

and we made others among ofhcers 
and among civilians of various nationali- 
ties——we ended by getting a little tired 
of their sole topic of conversation. One 
lieutenant, to be sure, was original 
enough to take us one night to the 
movies—F ranco- Turkish movies in the 
city of Hadrian! But no one failed to 
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ADRIANOPLE |] 
ve his ve rsion of the recent slege ,» Cap- 
ire, and reoccupation of the town. Yet 

was natural enough for Adnanopk 

be full of so memorable an event. 
vents there are not so numerous, we 
ithered, as to encourage much variety 
ft conversation. \W hat ruffled uS Was a 
nive rsal attempt to ¢ nlist us on one side 
1 the other of an interminable contro- 
versy as to rights and wrongs. And 
when we came to think about it we 
realized that Adnanople must long ago 
have formed a habit of talking about 
war. It has always been the outpost of 
the Thracian plain on the frontier of the 
Balkans. The emperor Valens marched 
there to his death against the Goths. 
Huns, Bulgars, and Crusaders forayed 
much about it. The ‘| urks stormed it 
in 1361, and after that the janizaries 
always camped there on their way to 
and from the Danube. In the spring 
of 1717 Lady Mary Montagu found the 
country “full of the great spahis and 
their equipages, coming out of Asia to 
the war.” And twice during the nine- 
teenth century the Russians set the ex- 
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imple which the Bulgarians followed in 
the twentieth. 

\ lurkish poet once wrote a book 
called 7) R f ( , which de- 
scribes an uprising no more perilous than 
that of the emotions of the visitor on 
beholding the beauties of Adrianople. 
For our part, | must confess that we felt 
in no danger of being overcome. While 
we were not offended with a town of 
such antiquity and of vicissitudes so 
various for a tendency it betraved to 
look down at the heel, we could not 
help wondering why so many people had 
desired to possess It, Ol why the earlier 
sultans sojourned there so willingly. It 
is not ill-placed, to be sure, on a height 
at the confluence of three rivers. But 
that very modest height does not begin 
to compare with the romantic one of 
Broussa, which | hold with the Turks to 
be one of the most enchanting towns in 
the world. That the Turks ever looked 
upon Adrianople as their capital in any 
equal way, | refuse to bel:eve—the his- 
torians to the contrary. In the early 
days the capital was where the sultan 
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pitched his tent. Until the capture of 


Constantinople, however, the sultans 
were always buried In Broussa even 
the conqueror of Adrianople, Mourad L., 
who died under a Serb dagge on the 
battle-held of Kossova, much nearer Adri- 
anople than Broussa— even his grand- 
son, Mehmed I., who died in Adrianople 
itself. And his courtiers went through 
a ghastly pantomime of setting the dead 
sultan at a window, with a page behind 
him to move his arms in salute as the 
janizaries marched by, in order that his 
son might have time to reach Broussa 
to be proc laime d to the throne. 

lhe importance of Adrianople for the 
lurks has largely been a strategic one 

mingled with the sentiment they feel 
for it as the first city of any size they 
captured in Europe, and the seat of one 
of the most famous of their mosques. 
Che author of The Revolt of the City was 
probably an Oriental forerunner of our 
own Western town boosters. Stall, the 
fact remains that even after the fall of 
Constantinople the place continued to 
be a favorite resort of the sultans. 


\drianople had something besides wa 
to talk about in 1567, for instance, wher 
the ambassadors of Austria, France, 
Persia, Poland, and Ragusa came t 
present the respects of their govern 
ments to the newly succeeded son. of} 
Sileiman the Magnihcent. The Persia 
was the last to arrive. When he mad 
his State entrance into the city he was 
met by the Turkish authorities and by 
the other ambassadors and their suites 
He was astounded by the fact that thes 
last took off their hats as he passed, it 
being a serious breach of etiquette for a 
Mohammedan to uncover his head in 
public, and he demanded an explanation 
of the extraordinary gesture. [he mas- 
ter of ceremonies, a famous poet and 
wit of his time called Shemsi Pasha, told 
him that the Christian ambassadors 
thereby signifed their willingness to 
leave their heads at the feet of Sultan 
Selim II. 

The Persian’s audience with the sul- 
tan took place a few days later. ‘The 
ambassador went to it preceded by three 
hundred of his own guard, two hundred 
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\ THIRD BYZANTINE CHURCH WE DISCOVERED TO BE STILL USED BY THE GREEKS 
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lanizaries, and a number of other men- 
and leading blooded 
The ambassador himself. in a 
gilt turban and a scarlet robe embrot- 
dered with gold, rode in the middle of 
the procession on a white charger whos« 
of gold and _ silver 
studded with garnets and turquoises. 
\fter him clattered one hundred and 
forty Persian cavaliers, followed by fifty- 
three camels loaded with presents for the 
sultan. Among these were exquisitely 
written and illuminated copies of the 
Koran and the Shahnameh of Firdausi, 
bound in jeweled cloth of gold; also a 
fabulous balass ruby, two super-pearls, 
eight magic blue cups that would fly to 
pieces if poison were poured into them, 
and bales upon bales of precious Persian 
stuffs and carpets. 

Another 
scene 


it-arms grooms 


horse $. 


Caparisons were 


characteristically Oriental 
was witnessed in Adrianople in 
1612, when the young Sultan Ahmed I. 
arrived there from the capital. ‘The 
Street was strewn before him with newly 
minted gold and silver coins, which the 
populace were left to scramble after 


Ol 
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when the imperial cortége had passed. 
\ later sultan, Mehmed IV., nicknamed 
“the Hunter,” would have spent his 
entire reign in Adrianople if affairs of 
state had not occasionally called him 
from the coverts of Thrace. His 
Ahmed IIIL., that great lover of 
flowers and pageants, came to the throne 
there in 1703, and was the last of his 
line under whom the city enjoyed im- 
perial favor. It was to this sultan that 
Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary Montagu 
were accredited. And it was in Adria- 
nople that they found the after 


awa\ 


son, 


court 


their long winter journey across Europe 
by coach and sleigh. 
Among | ady Marv’s collected letters 


there are eleven from Adrianople. One 
of them is to her friend Mr. Alexander 
Pope, of Twickenham, in which she does 
not fail to speak of Orpheus, Homer, 
Theocritus, and Ovid, besides Monsieur 
Boileau and Mr. Addison. She also 
gives her famous correspondent a trans- 
lation of a Turkish poem, by a 
Ibrahim Pasha who afterward 
famous himself, following it by 


certain 
became 
a rathe I 
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stilted version of her own tn the rhymed 
couplets of the time. In another letter, 
to Miss Sarah Chiswell, she makes het 


first mention of the Turkish custom of 


vaccination, which she was later the 
means of introducing into England. The 
series gives a lively picture of the Adni- 
anople of two hundred years ago. It 
does not appear, however, to have dif- 
fered greatly from the Adrianople of to- 
dav. 

“I can give no reason for this par- 
tiality,”’ writes Lady Marv of the love 
of Ahmed III. for Adrianople. ‘Tis 
true the situation is fine, and the coun- 
trv all around very beautiful; but the 
air is extreme ly bad, and the S¢ raglio it- 
self is not free from the ill effect ~ { 
There are some good houses in it, | 
mean large ones; for the architecture of 
their palaces never makes any great 
show. It is now very full of people; 
but they are most of them such as fol- 


low the court or the camp.” La 
Mary amused herself by making so: 
of her explorations on foot, disguis: 
as a Turkish woman. Others she c: 
ried out in the company of the Fren 
ambassadress, “in an open gilt chari 
with our joint train of attendants, pr 
ceded by our guards, who might ha 
summoned the people to see what the 
had never seen, nor evel would see aga 

two young Christian ambassadress: 
never yet having been in this country 
the same time. Your ladyship {tl 
Countess of Bristol} may easily imagin 
that we drew a vast crowd of spectator 
but all silent as death. If any one of 
them had taken the liberties of our mo! 
upon any strange sight, our janizari 
had made no scruple of falling on then 
with their scimitars.” 


Lady Mary was mistaken in thinking 
that two young Christian ambassa 
dresses would never be 








seen in the country again 
For I who follow humbly 
in her footsteps have be- 
held that spectacle, no 
considered it an uncom- 
mon one. But it is not 
likely that ambassadresses 
will ever be seen in Adria- 
nople again—at least in 
pairs, driving about in 
open gilt chariots. W: 
saw no sign of them, at all 
events, or of the other 
glittering sights I hav 
mentioned. Yet tocertain 
simple-minded persons, of 
whom I happen to be 
one, there is a charm in 
walking through streets 
where history has passed, 











however long ago. And 
we discovered in Adria- 
nople more than one relic 
of that older time. 

We were able to identify 
the three “‘exchanges”’ of 
which Lady Marvy speaks, 
bazaars vaulted over like 
the famous one in Con- 
stantinople. We did not 
see in them the “rich 
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goods’ or the “horse 
furniture, glittering 
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ADRIANOPLE 





ervwhere with gold, rich embroidery 
nd jewels” of our epistolary guide, o1 
ven any of the products of the quaint 
rts and crafts for which Adrianopk 
sed to be celebrated—the minute lac- 
1uer work borrowed from the Persians, 
the stuffs dyed with the Adrianople or 
lurkey Red of our 

fathers. Most of what 
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Byzantine churches. One of them is 
now used as a military magazine, and 
we forbore to examine it very closely 
lest our interest be suspected not alto- 
gether archeological. The other, how- 
ever, We Went Into, as it Is hoOW a Mosque. 
It bears the name of Sultan Baiezid L., 





we did see in them had 
been made in England 
vr Germany. But the 
,azaars none the less 
ontained plenty of color 
ind picturesqueness. We 
also chanced uponcertain 
greatstone Caravansal ie S, 
the true prototypes of 
the Hotel of America, 
W here tiers of open gal- 
leries looked into asquare 
central court of trees and 
vines and ornamental 
water. One of them 
perpetuates the name of 
that Riistem Pasha, son- 
in-law and grand vizier 
of Siileiman the Mag- 
nifcent, who built and 
lined with flowered tiles 
a perfect little mosque 
in Constantinople. 

Of the palace in which 
Ahmed III. lived, that 
old palace frst erected 
DY Mourad l. and en- 
larged by Siileiman the 
Magnihcent and Mourad 
IV., almost nothing is 
left but the name Serai 

















Ichi—In the Palace 


THE SELIMIEH, LIFTING ITS FOUR GREAT MINARETS INTO 


belonging to a meadow THE SKY, 


of great trees where the 
\drianopolitans love to 

stroll on Friday afternoons or lounge 
on the grass admiring the prickly sil- 
houette of their city. In and about 
this meadow, which confluent threads of 
river make an island of some size, are 
a ruined tower, fragments of masonry 
quays, a high-arched bridge or two, and 
a quaint little stone pavilion jutting out 
over the Tounja. 

This rural westerly suburb of Adria- 
nople must once have been more populous 
than it is now, for beyond Serai Ichi 
what should we come across but two 
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IS THE PRIDI AND GLORY OF ADRIANOPLE 


the Thunderbolt, whose legend as a 
prisoner of lamerlane has enjoyed so 
much success. The structure is a small 
and not very interesting one of two bar- 
rel vaults set crosswise. We wondered, 
though, if under the plaster and ugly 
blue color-wash of the walls might vet 
lie hidden some gold mosaic. A third 
Byzantine church, or a part of one, we 
discovered in the town itself, still used 
by the Greeks for its original purpose. 
It is apparently a trefoil church of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, with a 
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high-drummed dome, of which the orig- 
inal nave and narthex no longer re- 
main. 

Nearer Serai Ichi, standing alone in 
the fields by the river, at just the right 
point for you to admire its reflection 
from the neighboring bridge, is a big 
mosque of Sultan Baiezid II. His father 
it was who captured Constantinople, and 
he himself built in that city another 
mosque where tourists always go to 
feed the pigeons. His Adrianople 
mosque is not quite so successful, being 
of an experimental period, and looking 
rather gaunt and bare as vou see it from 
the bridge, although not without a 
grave dignity. The real place to see it 
is from the front, where the domed 
dependencies grouped symmetrically 
about it help to make an imposing pile. 
From one of those dependencies it de- 
rives its name of Imaret Jami—Soup- 
Kitchen Mosque. But a day is coming 
when people will go to Adrianople on 
purpose to visit that solitary pile in the 
fields, and certain other mosques with 
which it forms an extremely interesting 
series. Nor will it be simply because 
they are the most visible and the most 
decorative monuments of an Adrianople 
that is no more. It will be because that 
rare bird, the student of ‘Turkish archi- 
tecture, will have more credit than he 
now enjoys, and because those monu- 
ments show, perhaps even more graph- 
ically than the mosques’of Broussa, how 
the Arab mosque of several equal domes 
developed through the T form of 
Broussa and Adrianople into the single- 
domed mosque that makes the fortune 
of the sky-line of Stamboul. And while 
\driz inople is not hz ippy enough to pos- 
sess so lovely an example of the inter- 
mediate type as the Green Mosque of 
Broussa, 1t is able to boast what the 
greatest of Turkish architects considered 
his masterpiece. 

This is not the place, nor am I the 
man, to go into any detailed account of 
so technical an evolution. But the au- 
thorities of Adrianople very kindly al- 
lowed us to ferret it out, camera in hand 

at a time when photographers were 
not looked upon with too much sympa- 
thy—and I may say in brief that that 
evolution may be followed most dis- 
tinctly through four imperial mosques. 








The oldest of them, half lost in a 
turesque tangle of houses and shops and 
grape-vines, 1s Eski Jami—Old Mosq 
Covered by nine domes, the central ; 
being a little larger than the oth: 
though springing from the same level, 
resembles Oulou Jami in Broussa, whi 
was finished by the same sultan, Mehm: 
1. He it was, known to the Turks as t] 
Gentleman Prince, who died in Ad 
anople and who was carried to a ton 
of precious tiles behind his adora! 
Green Mosque. 

His son, Mourad II., was apparent! 
the first to build in Adrianople a mosq 
of the IT design so characteristic of 
Broussa, with three raised bays project 
ing from a square nave of higher dom: 
This ruinous fifteenth-century mosqu 
particularly interested me because of its 
tiles. ‘he mihrab is faced with that old 
molded and inlaid porcelain which was 
perhaps a double imitation of marbk 
and mosaic, and which the Turks had 
all but discarded by the time they 
reached Constantinople. The rest of the 
central bay is wainscoted with tiles of 
a sort which I do not remember to hav: 
seen elsewhere, being hexagons of 
conventionalized blue flowers on a white 
ground. ‘They have an oddly Chines« 
look. The spaces between the hexagons 
are filled with darker blue or turquois 
triangles, in the manner of Broussa 
And the wainscot is finished with a bor- 
der of reciprocal trefoils, as they call them 
in rug books, which are supposed to be 
characteristic of the Caucasus designs 
and which I also saw in red and whit 
marble above the door of another old 
mosque in Adrianople. 

Of the third mosque in our series, the 
Imaret Jami already mentioned, I will 
say no more than that it is an early 
though noble attempt to do what was 
achieved a century later with perfect 
ease and distinction by the Selimieh. 
This pride and glory of Adrianople was 
not built, as Lady Mary Montagu 
affirmed and as many people still sup- 
pose, by the great sultan Selim I., con- 
queror of Egypt and the Califate. On 
the contrary, it is the work of his ignobk 
grandson, Selim II., tc whom our Per- 
sian ambassador brought his fifty-thre« 
camel-loads of presents. Nevertheless, 
no one w ho wishes to know something 
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ADRIANOPLE 


it one of the greatest architects of 
sixteenth century can afford to stay 

av from Adrianople and miss seeing 
the Selimieh stands at the highest 

‘int of the town, lifting its four great 

narets into the sky with the nobility 

which the Turks have always had the 
cret. 

Che architect of the Selimieh, like so 
manv great Turks of his time, was by 
irth a Christian, namely, a Greek of 
\sia Minor, whose destiny it was to be 


one of the tribute-bovs annually taken 


by the lords of the land from their Chris- 
tian subjects and brought up as Mo- 
hammedans. The handsomer and more 
intelligent boys became pages at the pal- 
ice, and from them were long recruited 
all the higher officers of state except 
those of the cult. The more athletic and 
the less easy-mannered became jani- 
zaries. Sinan happened to be one of the 
latter. But his masters, discovering 
that this young soldier had an aptitude 
for building bridges, were discerning 
enough to recognize his genius and to 
give it scope. He became chief architect 
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to Suleiman I[., whom he long outlived. 
And the innumerable public works de- 
signed by Sinan are that monarch’s 
chief justification for his European so- 
briquet of the Magnificent. 

Sinan, as ! have said, is reported to 
have considered the Selimieh his best 
work, saying that he designed the Shah- 
zadeh in Constantinople when he was an 
apprentice, and the great mosque ot 
Stleiman when he was a journeyman, 
but the Selimieh of Adrianople when he 
was a master-builder. For myself, | 
incline to differ with him. The dome of 
the Selimieh is perhaps more happily 
proportioned, and certain of its details 
more satisfactorily worked out. But to 
my mind it cannot compare with the 
Suleimanieh, whose great pile so mag- 
nihcently rides the crest of Stamboul. 
Che disposition of the latter’s minarets, 
in particular, set at the corners of the 
forecourt, with the front pair a_ little 
lower than the pair that parenthesize 
the main facade, seems to me incom- 
parably more effective than the arrange- 
ment of the Selimieh, whose four min- 
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arets encircle the dome at an equal 
height. Still it is a very beautiful 
mosque, and | do not wonde! that 
Lady Mary Montagu thought it the 
noblest building she ever saw, “infinitely 
beyond any church in Germany or Eng- 
land.’ 

The interior, | must say, is at first 
sight a little disappointing. lhe sweep 
of the nave is obstructed by a low 
and not verv decorative singers’ gallery 
planted directly beneath the great dome. 
he windows, too, have lost the jew- 
elry of stained glass which they must 
once have contained. And the walls, 
like those of too many fine old mosques, 
have been unworthily stenciled by 
some restorer of baroque inclinations. 
Lady Mary saw them “inlaid with such 
very lively colors, in small flowers, | 
could not imagine what stones had been 
made use of. But going nearer, | saw 
they were crusted with japan china, 
which has a very beautiful effect.” 

Some of that “japan china”’ perhaps 
now helps to enrich the ceramic collec- 
tions of the Louvre and other wicked 


museums. From what I have noticed of 


Sinan, however, as well as of Lady Mary, 
1 am inclined to doubt whether the 
entire interior of the Selimieh was ever 
tiled. But the walls of the apse and the 
spandrels of the arches holding up the 
opposite gallery are still faced with tiles. 
hey interested me quite as much as 
those of the Mouradieh. In color and 
drawing they are very much like the 
lovely flowered tiles of the best Turkish 
period—that of Siileiman the Magnif- 
cent. But somehow they did not look 
to me quite the same. There seemed to 
be a hardness and coldness about them 
which is far from characteristic of the 
hnest Constantinople tiles. Was it that 
the hands of the potters of Nicawa, who 
manufactured the latter, had in the time 
of Siileiman’s son already begun to for- 
get their cunning? Or were the tiles 
haply fired on the spot, by workmen 
brought from Nicwa or elsewhere—as 
the workmen of Nica had originally 
come from Persia—and does the result 
betray it by a difference in pdte—coarser 
and bluer than the perfect white Nicene 
glaze? 

Who shall say, when the only man 
who can now devotes his undivided at- 


tention to the guns of the fortress 
‘Toul—unless some whizzing bit of m« 
has for ever dispersed the knowledge 
has not had time to put into print. 
therefore go on to remark that tl 
mimber of the Selimieh is the most int 
cately carved pulpit I ever saw, beir 
nothing but a spider-web of perforat 
marble. How it came through a sj 
months’ bombardment without being 
pounded into lime is a miracle. But 
did, and the whole mosque it adorns 
which naturally is the most perf 
mark in Adrianople. Only one stra 
shell dropped through a window, making 
in the marble floor an inconsiderab\ 
dent which is still piously preserved 
The verger was strongly inclined ¢ 
make as much as he could out of this 
story. But we escaped the eternal su! 
ject by insisting that we must climb :; 
minaret, whither we knew he was too 
fat to follow us. 

In this we but followed, ourselves, in 
the familiar footsteps of Lady Mary, 
who writes to her friend the Abbé Conti 
“There is but one door, which leads to 
three different staircases, going to the 
three different stories of the tower, in 
such a manner, that three priests ma 
ascend, rounding, without ever meeting 
each other; a contrivance very much 
admired.”” Our friend the verger n 
doubt admired his contrivance for get 
ting even with us, whereby he sent us 
up the stair that leads to the topmost 
gallery. He only made us a present, 
however, of a new and unforgetabk 
picture of Adrianople. It was strang: 
to find ourselves, although so high in the 
air, so neighborly to three other slende: 
towers, their sixteenth-century marble 
ambered by many Thracian suns. It 
was strange, too, to hear how distinct 
and how intricate a rumor came up to 
us from the red-roofed city, that shelved 
down about us into a bare brown land. 
An Indian summer haze gilded it a little, 
making less apparent to us how the land 
curled up at the edges, into the ring of 
fortifications that cost Bulgaria so much. 
Bulgaria herself crouched dark and 
looming on the western horizon. And 
the three rivers cast a serpentine glitte: 
about the town, shining southward in 
one greater coil where old Maritza 
made for the A’gean. 
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Simeon Small, Compromise Candidate 


BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


cagn @9.4F TER spending an eve- 
+ % ning in the society of 


ra gi;° Miss Edwina Comer- 

A - 
ay) AY esa ford, at the home of 
4 Af Cedric Comerford, 


THEE e whose sister and guest 
(\ she was, | became con- 
vinced that a man should chose as his 


mate one approxim: ating his own tale of 


vears. I took Miss E dwina to be sufh- 
iently distant from her romantic girl- 
hood to make her a safe repository for 
my affections. Younger women, 1 am 
frank to admit, have proven undepend- 
able, not to say erratic, in their behavior 
toward myself. 

Miss Comerford, I was soon to learn, 
was much given to consideration of, and 
conversation upon, civic affairs. Indeed, 
she expressed a desire to participate in 
them in the role of voter. She made it 
clear to me, in a brief but cogent argu- 
ment, that a woman, possessed of de- 
grees from two universities, a descendant 
of one of the individuals known to 
our annals as Pilgrim Fathers, and 
who monthly contributed articles to the 
Ethical and Cultural Review, was not less 
qualified to cast an intelligent vote than 
a Hungarian individual whose education 
extended no further than to a compre- 
hension of the uses of a pick-ax. 

She aroused my interest. Soon we 
were deep in a discussion of the political 
institutions and methods of this country. 

‘l observed during our last election,’ 
said I, “‘that the selection of individuals 
to fill offices of public trust was carned 
on in an unbecoming, not to say distress- 
ing, manner.” 

She nodded her head in emphatic 
agreement, and I continued: “Ad- 
dresses of a political nature appeared to 
me to contain more acrimony than logic. 
Indeed, ona certain occasion | he ard one 
speaker refe r to an opposing candidate 


as ‘a pin-head plutocrat with a strip of 


lard for a_ spine. I memorized the 
phrase as an example of quaint forensic 


eloquence. But, forcefully descriptive 
as it may have been, | was at a loss to 
perceive how it bore on the abstract 
principle of high or low import duties, 
supposedly under discussion.’ 

‘Exactly,” said she. ‘Exactly. | 
can see no hope for a bette r day until our 
elections shall pass into the hands of 
men and women of culture and refine- 
ment—until some leader shall arise with 
powers and abilities to bring about a 
revolution. To such a man I could give 
my unqualihed esteem.” 

‘Miss Comerford,” said I, “ you have 
given me food for thought. I may say 
you have planted in my mind a seed 
which upon cultivation may germinate 
and bear fruit. 

| hoped she would not regard this as 
too abrupt. To me it savored of a 
declaration. I admit to a’hope that she 
would regard it as significant. 

“What can you mean, Mr. Small?” 
she said. 

‘[ mean,” said I, “that I may be able 
to see my way clear to offer my services 
to the state in some political capacity; 
in short, that in my own person ma 
begin the splendid task under discus- 
sion. 

‘Mr. Small,” she replied, with more 
than ordinary earnestness in her voice, 
‘I hope it may be so.” 

“And,” said I, “no small part of my 
rew ard, in case of Success, would be the 
esteem of which you spoke but a mo- 
ment since.” 

‘| hat was indeed a pointed speech, but 
it seemed not to confuse her in the leas 
degree. Presently the conversation be 
came more general, and, if | may be per- 
mitted to express the opinion, mort 
heterogeneous. In due time | took my 
departure. But I carried with me Miss 
Edwina’s suggestion; nor did I retire 
until | had given it the most thorough 
analytical consideration of which I was 
capable. 

As may be supposed, I did not shirk 
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this duty when it was made plain to me. 
I determined to become a pub lic ofhcer 
at the next election. Just what office | 
should accept I did not determine, but 
left it to be decided later when a review 
of the situation should demonstrate 
where | could be of greatest service. 

After considerable reflection | came to 
believe that my peculiar abilities would 
be more useful to the country in the 
legislative, rather than the executive. 
I had almost determined to act on this 
conclusion when | overheard a conversa- 
tion which caused me to take quite the 
opposite view of the matter. 

My chauffeur and gardener were talk- 
ing. 

**Hub Wilson’s comin’ out for sheriff,’ 
said the chauffeur. 


“He'll give Ed McCarty the run of 


his life,” said the gardener. 
**Hub’s been sore ever since McCarty 
beat him four years ago.” 

“Te ll be the nastiest fght this county 
ever saw. Both of ’em ‘Il be out for 
blood.” 

“We'll see politics this year,” said the 
chauffeur, with delight which he was at 
no pains to conceal. 

“Tt “ll make the war in Europe look 
like one of the boss’s front- pore h wran- 
gles with a college professor over which 
came first—the egg or the hen.’ 

This last was somewhat disrespectful 
to myself, but as it manifestly had not 
been intended for my ears I let it pass 
unnoticed. It was of slight importance 
in view of the disclosures the men had 
made to me—disclosures of an impend- 
ing political condition even more de- 
plorable than those of the last election. 
Here, apparently, was one man offering 
himself for ofhice out of revenge. It was 
well-nigh incomprehensible to me. It 
was unthinkable, not to say unbearable. 
In that moment I| determined not to re- 
main supine, but to take action with my 
accustomed promptness. I resolved to 
intervene in the interests of logical self- 
government, and to become sheriff my- 
self—in short, to become what is called 
in the slang of the day a compromise 
candidate. 

I called for my car and directed the 
chauffeur to drive me to the sheriff’s 
office McCarty, | understood his name 
to be—and assuming a bearing at once 
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diplomatic and firm, I requested adm 
tance. The outer room was full of 
dividuals who sat in undignified postur 
smoking cigars and pipes. This was not 
as it should be, and I determined he 
should be my first reform. 

The sheriff, when I was ushered ix 
his presence, proved to be a large m 
with grizzled hair and a countenance of 
marked pugnacity. He was coatk 
and his feet were on his desk amo 
papers which might well have been 
importance. 

‘Sheriff McCarty?” I asked, deter- 
mined to remain complaisant and not to 
take the man to task, as was the right 
of a citizen and a taxpayer, for the con 
ditions existing about him. 

“That’s me,” said he, failing to lowe: 
his feet. 

“My name,” said I, “is Simeon 
Small.” 

I expected he would at once recognize 
the name because of the various philo- 
logical brochures issued over my signa- 
ture, but he appeared not to do so. 

“What of it?” was his peculiar ques 
tion. 

“T am a resident and citizen of this 
county,” said I. 

‘Nothin’ peculiar about that. There’s 
lots of ’em.” 

I confess I was at a loss how to proceed 
with the individual. He appeared a man 
of the greatest social limitations. How- 
ever, | resolved to proceed as though he 
were one of my own class. 

“T understand,” said I, “‘that a per- 
son by the name of Wilson is about to 
contest the election with you.” 


3 


“You can understand he’s a person if 


you've a mind to, but I ain’t admittin’ 
it,” said the sheriff. 
“There exists, | am told, a certain 
modicum of acrimony between you.” 
**A which of what?” said he, straight- 
ening up and looking at me. Then he 
called aloud: “Hey, Jim! Come in here 
Feller utterin’ language. Need an in- 
terpreter.” He turned to me and 
grinned—I use the word advisedly 
grinned. “Jim’s educated,” said h« 
“You can tell it to him, and he’ll break 
it to me gentle in words of one syllable.” 
“There is no need,” said I, coldly 
‘“*What I meant to imply was that hard 
feeling exists.” 
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I TOOK MISS EDWINA TO BI 
ric GIRLHOOD TO MAKE HER 


said he, drawlingly. “ Some.” 

“In which event,” said I, “there will 
ve an election vexed by riot and bicker- 
ng. The voters will have no opportu- 
nity to decide calmly and thoughtfully 
between you.” 

“Not if I keep my strength, they 
won’t,”” said he, viciously. 

“It is a condition to which I give my 
whole-hearted disapproval,” said I; ‘and 
my purpose in calling upon you was to 
avert its ill consequences.” 

He stared at me briefly while he 
chewed upon some morsel in his mouth. 
“And how do you figger to do it?” he 


asked. 


“Some,” 


“By becoming a compromise candi- 
date,” said I. 
‘“ What?” he exclaimed, vehemently. 


“Exactly,” said I. 

He got up and looked out of the win- 
dow at my car and the chauffeur, then 
he turned and asked, “Is that feller 
there workin’ for you, or do they send 
him around with you to sort of keep 
watch of you?” 

“He is my chauffeur,” said I, deeming 
it best to answer courteously his point- 
less inquiry. 


SUFFICIENTLY DISTANT FROM HER ROMAN- 
A SAFI 


REPOSITORY FOR MY AFFECTIONS 


‘You must be a 
folks,” said he. 

“1 don’t follow said I. 

“No,” said he, “you wouldn’t.” 

“Do I understand,” I asked, “that 
you do not accept my offer?” 

“If you’ve got anythin’ to under- 
stand with, and it’s in workin’ order to- 
day, that’s what you understand.” 

‘l advise you to reflect.” 

He got up, frowning savagely. “‘ Young 
feller,” said he, “if you calc’late to be 
jokin’ with Ed McCarty in this here way 
you've got more nerve than judgment; 
if you’re in earnest, it’s a lucky thing 
your folks has got money enough to pay 
private keepers to drive you around in 
automobiles. Whichever is the case, the 
point has now arrived when you git out 
of here, and git quick. And don’t stop 
to reflect any, either.” 

I deemed it best to withdraw, for the 
man seemed in a 
humor. 

His opponent, Mr. Wilson, was no 
more amenable to reason. That left but 
one course open to me, namely , to enter 
the election against both of them—in 
short, to become a compromise candi- 


trial to 


sore your 


vou,” 


most unreasonable 
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| 


date without the consent or volition of 


| should see to it 
that the people of my county had an oppor- 
tunity to choose tor their chief othcet a 


either of the parties 


man not swayed by the baser passions of 


revenge or ambition or greed, but purely 
by a desire to be of service to the com- 
monwealth. 

With this matter settled in my mind, 
[ at once wrote each candidate, announc- 
ing my intention, and in firmest lan- 
guage informing them of my disapproval 
of their self-centered and unpatriotic 
obstinacy. Also | dropped a brief but 
carefully worded note to Miss Edwina, 
stating the facts, and in no way attempt- 
ing to conceal from her the important 
part her suggestion played in my deter- 
mination. 

I then settled myself for an hour's 
recreation, reading Dr. Heinrich Pfeffer- 
ness’s monograph on The Ouipus of the 


Nat 5 Ttah Nuantin ruvu and the 
Lessons be Drawn Therefrom by the 
Speech Preservatives 0f European Civili- 
ation. It was a delightful little study 
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in what may be termed the doct 
lighter vein, and | arose from it 
freshed. 

Just how to take the initial st 
toward obtaining the othce I was n 
determined to have I| did not know, b 
judging my chauffeur to be inform 
concerning such details—from his 
versation with the gardener—I sent 
him. 

*“You will be interested,” said I, ‘: 
learn that I am about to become sheri! 
of this county.” 

“What?” says he, forgetting in h 
manifest astonishment to add “sir.” 

I repeated my statement. 

“Honest?” said he. “Honest Inju 
D’ you mean it?” 

*T do,” said I. 

“Whoop!” he shouted, and execute: 
a droll antic which I took to be indica- 
tive of delight. [I was touched. Hither- 
to | had judged him a saturnine, self 
contained individual with no feeling of 
affection toward me whatever. Hi 
manner had created that impressio! 


Mm ea bantion Dunk, s 


““yoOU CAN TELL IT TO HIM, AND HE’LL BREAK IT TO ME IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE” 
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SIMEON SMALL, 





But | saw how much I had wronged him. 

His unaffected pleasure at my announce- 

nent convinced me of the high opinion 
which he held me. 

‘l am glad,” I said, graciously, “‘if | 
nave pleased you.” 

‘Pleased!’ said he. ‘“‘Mr. Small, I’d 
ather watch you runnin’ for sheriff 
against McCarty and Wilson than to 
have mv wages doubled.” 

Now there, thought I, is loyalty—a 
species of loyalty I had believed to be 
long dead in the breasts of our modern 


i 


retainers. 

‘I don’t know how to go about the 
necessary preliminaries,” said I, “and | 
fancied that you—mingling as you do 
with the populace—might be better in- 
formed.” 

‘You want to know how to get into 
the scrimmage?” 

**That is scarcely the expression | 
should make use of, but I believe it con- 
veys, somewhat obliquely, my mean- 
ing fe 

‘You need a campaign - manager, 
said he. * He'll look after things for 
you.” 

‘Indeed,” said I, “the idea seems a 
good one. Where can I discover a per- 
son of proper qualification?” 

“I know a feller,” said he, “‘who 
knows politics from votes to grand 
juries. Garrity’s his name—and maybe, 
being who you are, you could get him to 
take hold of things for you.” 

“Then,” said I, “i must see this Gar- 
rity person?” 

He nodded. 

‘Take me to him,” said I. 

\s we drove toward the village I 
formulated the so-called platform, or 
statement of principles and peopenes, 
which I should present to the people 1 
the announcement of my caine. 
Hastily | entered it in my note beck. It 
read as follows: 


In offering myself as a candidate for the 
shrievalty of this county I deem it not only 
seemly, but necessary, that I declare the 
purposes which move me, my political prin- 
ciples, and a part at least of my plans, to 
be put in effect upon my election. 

First: I declare myself as unqualifedly 
opposed to any arbitrary change in our lan- 
guage or in the spelling thereof by legislation 
or executive order. 
Vor. CXXXIIL—No 
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Second: I favor the sending of a govern- 
mental expedition to obtain phonographic 
records of the speec h of the Patagonians and 
of the remoter Alaskan tribes, that illuminat 
ng comparisons may be made between them 

Third: I favor more studious, thoughtful, 
dignified methods of selecting candidates, 
and offe rmy own Campaign as ¢ xample. 

Fourth: I am opposed to such conduct on 





I SETTLED MYSELF FOR 
AN HOUR'S RECREATION 


the part of the sheriff in his official capacity 
as sitting in his shirt-sleeves, so-called, ele- 
vating his feet to the top of the desk, and 
permitting his office to serve as refuge, loung- 
ing-place, or quasi-club rooms for individuals 
of dubious cleanliness, education, and stand- 
ing in the community. 

Fifth: I am in favor of the abolition of cer- 
tain unimportant employments such as 
broom and chair making, etc., in our penal 
institutions, and the substitution therefor of 
V arious branches of highe r education, to the 
end that the individuals therein incarcerated 
may upon their release be, by compulsion, 
possessed of a degree of culture which will 
insure against a repetition of their offensive 
conduct. 

Sixth: I shall donate to our county jail a 
library of such books as I deem suitable for 
the reading of the inmates, and shall appoint 
as deputies only individuals of such training, 
both social and educational, as will command 
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the respect of said inmates. It shall be the 
duty of such deputies to conduct systematic 
courses of selected reading; also to give indi- 
vidual instruction in the usages of society. 

Lastly: I shall exert myself, and apply the 
weight of my official position as sheriff to this 
county, to influence the governments of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to collect 
the myths, sagas, and folklore of their earliest 
period, that their relationship with tales and 
legends from the Sanskrit, and those of re- 
mote Aryan peoples may be settled for all 
time. 


This declaration, I fancied, would be 
sufficient to demonstrate to the voters 
what manner of man was requesting 
their suffrages. 

I stopped at the office of an acquaint- 
ance to have his young woman stenog- 
rapher make a number of copies of my 
platform to be sent to New York and 
Boston papers. 

Outside I found my chauffeur with a 
man whom he called Garrity and to 
whom he was talking vehemently. 

“It'll be just like pickin’ it off 
bush,” said he. ‘Takin’ candy off a 
baby would be a Chinese puzzle to this. 
Say, Garrity, he’s got so much of it he 
walks lopsided—and_ easy! Man of 
man! Split fair, if I put you next?” 

The man might as well have been 
speaking in the Choctaw tongue, so in- 
comprehensible was he. I was inter- 
ested. Here was a man speaking my 
own language. Indeed, he made use of 
no word not to be found in the diction- 
ary, yet his use of them was such as to 
deprive them of all meaning to me. | 
determined to talk more with him and 
to make notes of his phrases, together 
with the translations, and to read a 
paper thereon at some future meeting of 
the Philological Society. It seemed to 
me I had inadvertently run upon a full- 
grown patois—a language within our lan- 
guage which presented points of amaz- 
ing interest. 

**Mr. Small,” said he, ‘bein’ inter- 
ested in your campaign, I take the lib- 
erty of introducin’ to you Mr. Garrity, a 
man who can give "em all advice when it 
comes to politics.” 

“Indeed,” said I, regarding Mr. Gar- 
rity with curiosity. “A specialist? Ah! 
Am I to understand it is your profession 


to act in an advisory capacity in the 
field of politics?” 
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“All of that,” said he, “and tl 
some. ’ 

“If you will accompany me to 
home I should like to discuss the matt 
with you. I find I shall need instruct 
from time to time. But perhaps 
have already been retained?” 

“Not a string on me,” he declared 

As a consequence of our conversati 
I retained this Mr. Garrity in the capa 
ity of political adviser—campaign-mai 
ager was the term he used. 

“Understand,” | said, firmly, “the: 
are to be no undignified methods. Ther 
is to be no effort to inflame the peopl 
[ wish them to approach this electio: 
coolly, calmly, with their minds func- 
tioning without obstruction. It is m 
purpose,” I continued, “‘to make of this 
an ideal election—an example for this 
whole country from coast to coast.” 

“Sure, boss,” said he. ‘“‘This her 
campaign ‘Il be as peaceful as a conven- 
tion of deef-and-dumb undertakers.” 

[ considered myself now completely) 
launched as a politician. I had, i 
manner of speaking, crossed the Rubi- 
con. The importance of the act war- 
ranted me, I believed, in calling on Miss 
Edwina to put her in possession of the 
facts, and, if | might find a way to do 
so without exciting her apprehension, 
advance myself somewhat further in he: 

shall I say affections? 

“Mr. Small,’ she told me when we 
were seated together on the piazza, “ | 
am delighted, immeasurably delighted 
The more so that [—a mere woman, 
though perhaps not unworthy to stand 
comparison with some citizens enjoying 
full privileges—that I have had a part 
a small, subordinate part, in this event.”’ 
She was given, I noted, to over-long and 
somewhat involved sentences. I made 
a mental note that when we were some- 
thing more than mere acquaintances 
when we were on the rather more famil- 
iar footing of husband and wife—| 
should call the point to her attention, 
and remonstrate with her gently. 

“Your part has not been subordi- 
nate,” | hastened to assure her. ‘“‘In- 
deed, it has been preponderating, if | 
may say so.” Here I hesitated while | 
put into expressive, yet not tell-tale, 
form my next observation. “I venture 


hope,” said I, significantly, “that 
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“MIND, NOW, NOTHING INDECOROUS OR SAVORING OF THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY” 


your influence with myself will not cease 
utterly with the realm of politics.” 
Upon hearing these words I stood some- 
what aghast, for, spoken as I spoke them 
they seemed weighted, not to say sur- 
charged, with a rdor. 

“Mr. Small!’ said she. 

“Miss Comerford!” said I, and in the 
moment I felt we were not far apart; 
indeed, it seemed to me that, tacitly, as 
kindred minds are prone to do, we had 
reached an understanding. 

I ventured to show her a copy of my 
platform. She read it with marked at- 
tention, and paid it no mean tribute 
when she informed me she considered it 
to be one of the most remarkable public 
documents extant in American political 
history—one destined to be handed 
down to generations yet to appear as an 
example. I admit I blushed somewhat 
at this. So pointed a reference to indi- 
viduals not yet in being could have been 
made by few persons save Miss Comer- 
ford without some savor of impropriety. 


I assured her I should keep her well 
informed of the progress of my cam- 
paign, and returned to my library, where 
I permitted myself an hour of relaxation, 
browsing through Dr. Leibhuntz’s work 
on The Probable Conformation of Brain 
Convolutions in Prognathous Man. 

That evening Mr. Garrity sought me 
out, seemingly bubbling with enthusi- 
asm. He had caused several placards to 
be printed at what seemed to me to be 
an exorbitant cost. These bore legends 
of his composition, setting forth the 
spirit of my campaign. Though I could 
not give my whole-hearted approval of 
them, nevertheless he seemed to have 
comprehended my desires and to have 
stated, in the language of the people, my 
thoughts. The first of these placards 
said: 

“Chase the rough-necks out of poli- 
tics.” 

I remonstrated, but he pointed out to 
me that the word “ rough-necks” was in 
common currency to denominate indi- 
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viduals of objectionable characteristics, 
and that the whole signified my desire 
to exclude such persons from active par- 
ticipation in the process of elections. 

Another placard said: 

“Simeon Small for Sheriff. He'll 
teach the crooks not to eat with their 
knives.” 

This was unobjectionable. It was one 
of the things I had in mind—the instruc- 
tion of lawbreakers in good breeding. 

There were several others, worded un- 
couthly, it is true, but seemingly pointed 
and suited to the intelligence of those 
who would read them. Mr. Garrity 
made this clear to me. 

‘I’ve fixed up a meetin’ in the Knights 
of Pleasure Hall,”’ he informed me. “It’s 
for Wednesday night. Git loaded with 
a speech thi at “Il skim the hair right off 
thei ir heads.” 

“Impossible,” said I. ‘On that eve- 
ning | read before the society a paper on 
‘Our Convention System in Its Relation 
to the Custom of Selecting Head Men or 
Chieftains Among the Nomadic Tribes 
of the Kamchatkan Peninsula.’” 

“Has that there society got votes? 
Or has them nomadic tribes got votes?” 

“Not in this county, at any event,” 
said I. 

He shook his head, but presently his 
face assumed a look of relief. “Just as 
well,” said he. “I'll get Megaphone 
Maloney to make the spiel. He'll give 
you a send-off, Mr. Small. When he’s 
through alludin’ to McCarty and Wil- 
son, them lads ‘Il know they’ve been 
alluded to.” 

“Mind, now,” said I, “nothing in- 


decorous or savoring of the nature of 


personality.” 

“Trust Megaphone for that,” he as- 
sured me. “He's as high-brow as they 
make ’em.” 

So it was arranged for this person, an 
orator of local note, to deliver the ad- 
dress. The matter, I found, was not 
unattended by expense. Indeed, I dis- 
covered that the exigencies of the cam- 
paign demanded considerable outlays at 
frequent intervals. I considered, how- 
ever, that the money was contributed 


to a good cause—was, as a matter of 


fact, furthering the propaganda of civic 
purity. 
I was to discover that day that metro- 


politan newspapers were not unmindfi 
of my activities. Every New Yorl 
paper to which I had sent a copy of m 
platform printed it in full, together wit! 

photograph of myself, obtained I d. 
not know how. ‘There were editoria 
comments highly commendatory, | 
judged. I read one article to Mr. Gar 
rity, who, in the midst of the reading, wa 
seized by a sudden alarming fit of chok 
ing and was compelled to rush from th« 
room. ‘This article referred to me as, 
**A New Political What-Is-It.”” I could 
find no authority in the dictionary for 
hyphenating the last three words, but 
my chauffeur, whom I asked concerning 
it, informed me it was a cant, or argor 
idiom signifying something novel, in 
comprehensible, and admirable. 

It was that day, in an interview to th 
press, that I used the mild term “ adsciti- 
tious excrescences”’ to refer to a certain 
genus of politicians to which my oppo- 
nents, McCarty and Wilson, belonged. 
It appeared later, to my distress, that 
both these gentlemen took umbrage at 
the expression; indeed, they accused me 
of what they called “‘ mud-slinging,” and 
went so far as to make threats of per- 
sonal violence toward myself. 

As every one is well aware, I sought to 
arouse no hard feelings. On the con- 
trary, I desired to allay those already in 
being. That there was some slight mis- 

carriage in my plans was proven next 
day when, as I was passing a number of 
individuals laboring on the road, certain 
of them, upon recognizing me, uttered 
savage shouts, and one fellow hurled a 
large rock so that it struck my car. | 
requested my chauffeur to stop that | 
might reason with them, but he declined. 

That evening, in conversation with 
Miss Edwina, I narrated the regrettable 
circumstance as showing how the popu- 
lace has been depraved until, when given 
an opportunity to redeem itself, habit 
has made it well-nigh impossible. 

“True,” she said; “too true. Mr. 
Small, it but magnifies the importance of 
your task, nor does it minimize the re- 
ward you will deserve.” 

Here was encouragement indeed. No 
woman of less poise, of less remarkable 
mentality, could have thus referred to 
the reward | hoped for without appear- 
ance of forwardness. In all respects | 
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ind Miss Edwina a remarkable and 
holly admirable individual. 

‘Mr. Small,”’ said she, after a mo- 
nent’s pause, “may I, from my experi- 
nce. but nevertheless from an abound- 
ng enthusiasm, make a suggestion?” 

‘A suggestion from you, Miss Ed- 
wina,” said I, using her 
Christian name for the first 
time, “would have the bind- 
ing effect of a law of the 
Medes and Persians.” 

She bowed. “Then,” said 
she, “might it not prove a 
solution of your problem 
to invite your opponents 

uncultured and socially 
impossible though they may 
be—to meet you on a com- 
mon platform in the presence 
of all factions, for a frank 
and friendly joint discussion 
‘f the issues involved in this 
election? You have high 
precedent in the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates.” 

“Splendid!” | exclaimed. 
“There was the thought of 
no common intellect, the 
expression of no ordinary 
soul. Miss Edwina, you 
have overwhelmed me.” 

She blushed. Unreserved- 
ly and without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, | 
assert that she blushed. | 
was conscious of placing a 
finger on my pulse to note 
the rapid increase of my 
heart-beats per minute. 

‘l shall put your plan 
into execution immediately,” said I, 
and hastened forth in search of Mr. Gar- 
rity, my exceedingly active campaign- 
manager. 

When I broached the matter to Mr. 
Garrity, so great was his amazement at 
the splendor of the idea that he gaped 
at me open-mouthed. 

“D’you mean it?” he whispered. 

“Decidedly,” said I. 

He sank limply into a chair. “ Perfes- 
sor,” he said, “I figgered you’d gone the 
limit already, but this here plumb 
crowds the mourners out of the car- 
riage.” 

Such was his language of admiration. 
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“We shall hire the new opera-house,” 
said I. 

“Might be better,” said he. “to hire 
the armory and have the militia standin’ 
ready.” 

‘The opera-house will do,” said I, re- 


pre ssively. “ Please see to it, as well a 


“THE ABYSMAL CRUDITIES OF OUR 
LOCAL ELECTION METHODS,” I BEGAN 


to making the other necessary arrange- 
ments. You might also issue the invita- 
tions to our opponents, Messrs. McCarty 
and Wilson.” 

“T’ll see to the arrangements, all 
right,”’ said he, and there was a gleam in 


his eye I could not interpret. “Part of 


which will be Gatlin’ guns if I can get 
em. Likewise I'll tip off McCarty and 
Wilson. It’s goin’ to be a pleasant 
party, Perfessor—one of the coziest littl 
rinacaboos ever pulled.” 

I myself set about making the—shall 


I call them social arrangements ?—for 


the affair. It was my plan to have 
chairs placed upon the stage to be appor- 
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tioned among the friends of the three 
candidates. Immediately I despatched 
to Miss Edwina and her family an invita- 
tion to occupy places—which I was flat- 
tered to have accepted promptly. There- 
upon I set about preparing my address 
for the evening—an evening destined, | 
hoped, to prove one of public triumph 
and of private triumph as well. I admit 
without shame that my thoughts dwelt 
equally upon Miss Edwina and my great 
purpose. 

In due time | called Mr. Garrity on 
the telephone to hive his report of prog- 
ress. 

‘They was both suspicious of a frame- 
up,” he told me in his weird jargon, “and 
shied like a colt at a steam - roller. 
Wasn’t goin’ to come—not till | dared 
‘em. That fetched ’em.” 

| had not time to ask an explanation 
of his meaning. It sufhced that Messrs. 
McCarty and Wilson would be present. 
I was elated. 

As the evening approached I found 











myself in a state of no inconsiderabk i 
citement, and for an hour sat dow: 4 
repose my nerves by a perusal of a re 
report of the Ethnological Survey | al 
then summoned my chauffeur and to 
driven to the opera-house. ti 
The event was exciting interest, 
the street before the building 
thronged. My chauffeur suggested m 
might gain free ingress through a | r 
entrance, and, happening upon M in 
Edwina and her brother, I request le 
them to accompany me. As we entered H 
I was greeted with a babel of sounds el 
most encouraging welcome. Some i p 
viduals in their enthusiasm even at i Ci 
tempted to imitate the meawing of cat 
The portion of the stage set aside | tl 
the friends of Messrs. McCarty and W P 
son was filled to overflowing, but not fi 
with the gentler sex. Indeed, the oc 
pants of the chairs seemed to me to | v 
drawn from the ungentler portion of th: ( 
male sex. Neither Mr. McCarty no: t 
Mr. Wilson was present. 
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‘“ WE'LL MAKE A ROAD FOR YOU TO BEAT IT” 
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‘Tt promises, ” said | to Miss Edwina, 
to be a delightful occasion.” 

She looked about her curiously. “At 
nv rate.” said she, “‘the raw material 

work on is present in sufficient quan- 
titv.” Her tone seemed tinctured some- 

hat with acid. 

| looked about the hall. 
ne in the center sat Mr. 
rounded by upward of twoscore persons 
in the roughest habiliments, many coat- 
less, all moving their jaws rhythmically. 
He winked at me—an inexcusable lib- 
erty and Ww aved his hand ovel his com- 
panions to signify something, I did not 
catch what. 

Then Mr. Wilson arrived.. A part of 
the hall cheered, another part jeered. 
Presently Mr. McCarty appeared. The 
former jeerers cheered him, and 

rsa. Both gentiemen looked at me 
with unfriendly eyes, and permitted 
curt nod to serve the place of more ex- 
tended amenities. 
and advanced to the front of 
the platform. “The abysmal crudities 
of our local election methods,” I began, 
“have—’ Here a pe rfect tornado of 
sound made my voice inz 1udib le. 

‘ Adscititious excrescence!”’ somebody 
yelled. There was general laughter, 
which I took to be a hopeful sign, and | 
was permitted to pre ceed, 

“As men,” said I, “I have no charges 
to bring against my opponents; as pub- 
lic characters, I find it my duty to ar- 
raign them in gentle, friendly, and ad- 
monitory terms. As candidates for high 
public position they do not fall short of 
a blight—a sort of pestilential manifesta- 
tion of pyramided evils; in short, in 
their present rude and uncultured state 
they are no more fitted to receive the 
suffrages of this community than the 
hairy, anthropophagus cave-dweller out 
of the mists of antiquity.” 

hus mildly did I strive to put before 
them my opinion. To my amazement 
both Messrs. Wilson and McCarty 
leaped to their feet and started, with 
evident bellicose intent, in my direction. 
Instantly Mr. Garrity uttered a species 
of war-cry, and his twoscore barbarians 
stormed the stage. I found myself the 
center of a seething, battering, rioting 
mob of such creatures as must have 
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accompanied the descent of Attila and 
his Huns. I caught one glimpse of Miss 
Edwina’s face. It was, to put it mildly, 
forbidding. My hope 
level. Garrity, a man of some prowess, 
I admit, fought his way to my side. 

“We'll make a road for you to beat 
A Says he. % Phe she riff’s got a War- 
rant for you for buyin’ votes. This town 
hain’t goin’ to be healthy for us for a 
spell to come.” 


reached a low 


lo my consternation these words were 
uttered close to Miss Edwina’s chair. 
She heard. There can be little doubt 
that she he ard and that she credited the 
malign slander. I noted with admira 
tion that even in the press of battle she 
remained self-confident and undismayed 

‘| have bought no votes,” I declared 
fearlessly, casting an imploring glance 
toward her. 

“You boob!” shouted Mr. Garrity. 
‘What d’you think all that money went 
for? Nursin’-bottles?” 

“*Have you,” I demanded, “‘ resorted 
to reprehensible methods in my behalf?” 

**Perfessor,” said he, “‘the only way 
you could git a vote in this county was 
to buy it—and then there wasn’t any 
guaranteein’ it would stick. Hey! duck 
quick while we’ ve gota chance.’ j 

Miss Edwina’s glance fairly seared me. 
She curled her lip and turned away her 
face. In that moment I knew she was 
lost to me. Blindly | followed Mr. 
Garrity, who placed me in my car. To- 
gether we whirled to the railroad station. 
logether we traveled to New York, 
where now, incognito, so to speak, I am 
secluded with him in an inconspicuous 
hotel awaiting the departure of the next 
vessel for South-American ports. 

Innocent in act and deed, harboring 
the most lofty principles and intentions, 
I have fallen a victim to the abuses | 
sought to combat. Worst of all, like the 
Old Man of the Sea, Mr. Garrity, with 
his outlandish vocabulary, clings about 
my neck. That I shall be vindicated | 
know, but whether my own carefully 
nurtured use of our language will sur- 
vive undefiled my daily, hourly associa- 
tion with this Garrity individual causes 
me most poignant apprehension. 

\s for Miss Edwina, she has, I fear, 
quite passed out of my life. 
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> Lowell | dined with him 





bi at Longfellow’ s house 
ke i i my i in Cambridge. I had 
L Z wf brought a letter to 

= 4) Longfellow from Mr. 


SSR tte - 

ei (Ce William Cullen Bryant. 
| was somewhat surprised by Longfel- 
low’s appearance. He was shorter than 
| had expected, and inclined to stout- 
ness.. But he was a handsome man, one 
of the most attractive that I have ever 


seen. [hat was what every one said of 


him. I remember particularly his voice, 
which was very musical. ‘There was a 
certain agreeable deliberation in his way 
of speaking. Then the poet and scholar 
were so large a part of his nature, and he 


had such a feeling for the romance of 


knowledge and of literature. [| remem- 
ber the charming voice and manner in 
which he told me that the Italian wine 
which he gave me at dinner was, he 
believed, the Massic of Horace. The 
benignity and courtesy which were his 
characteristics bore, | fancy, some rela- 
tion to his beauty. The world looks 
kindly upon a beautiful person, and it is 
natural that such a person should return 
the world’s amiable regard. This beauty 
and grace were no doubt qualities which 
had always been Longfellow’s. My old 
friend, George Ripley, the founder and 
head of Brook Farm, told me that he 
once saw Longfellow, then a young pro- 
fessor at Bowdoin, give some degrees to 
a class of young men at a Bowdoin Com- 
mencement, and how impressed he was 
with the grace, and especially with the 
good feeling, which he showed. 

As | came into the drawing-room at 
Longfellow’s house, when I went to dine 
with him, | saw a man sitting at one end 
of the room, whom I recognized as re- 
sembling the photographs of Lowell | 
had seen. He was a thick-set man, 
rather under middle height, with a 
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heavy, red beard. Of course I knew th: 
Biglow Papers almost by heart, as w: 
all did in those days, and admired thx 
introduction to the “ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” and some of his shorter poems. 
Buc I could not like his prose things, 
especially his critical writings. The 
seemed to be statements of trite an 
generally accepted ideas, expressed wit! 
an air of novelty and with much affec- 
tation. Until you got to know him 
there was something of this self-con- 
sciousness and affectation in his appeat 
ance and manner. I never afterward 
saw him so affected as I thought he was 
at this dinner. That may have been 
because | was expecting something of 
the kind. I remember he said to one of 
Longfellow’s daughters, ‘You should 
read Vergil; he’s the sweet fellow!” in 
what seemed to» me an affected and 
pedantic manner, although, of course, 
the advice and the sentiment were un- 
exceptionable. 

After dinner I went with Longfellow 
and Lowell into the smoking-room. 
Longfellow was most agreeable and en- 
tertaining. | remember his telling this 
story: His brother-in-law, Tom Apple- 
ton, was a spiritualist; he was rich, and 
I presume did a good deal for mediums 
and such persons, and was, as a conse- 
quence, highly regarded by them. Ap- 
pleton had asked Longfellow to go to see 
a medium of whom he thought highly. 
Longfellow did go to see him, and was 
invited to put some questions tothe man, 
which would test his ability as a medium. 
Longfellow asked him who was _ th« 
author of a treatise written during th 
Middle Ages upon the capacity of spirits 
to move material objects, such as chairs 
and tables. It seems that such a treatis« 
was written by Thomas Aquinas. As 
the medium was not very ready with 
his answer, Longfellow, in the goodness 
of his heart, tried to help him by pro- 
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uncing slowly the letters T-h-o-m-a-s 
\ ‘Tom Appleton!” said the man, 
eage rly. 

Lowell had with him the poem which 
he was to read the next day at the Lex- 
ington Centennial, and which he had 
brought to read to Longfellow. He gave 
no intimation that he wished me to hear 
it; so I joined the ladies. In a little 
while Longfellow came in and said that 
Lowell had gone home, and that he had 
written a beautiful poem. 

[ fancy the somewhat affected manner 

which I observed in Lowell on first meet- 
ing him was to some extent his Cam- 
bridge manner, or rather his manner to 
strangers, especially to the young liter- 
ary small-fry who came there as visitors. 
He was a good deal of a little god at 
Cambridge, I suppose. He knew but 
few people, and they were intimate 
friends or devoted admirers. He spent 
a great many of his evenings with these 
friends, meeting them several times a 
week for whist. I believe he scarcely 
went at all in Boston society. 

The next time I saw Lowell was in 
Cincinnati at the Republican conven- 
tion which met there in 1876. He was a 
delegate to the convention from Massa- 
chusetts, and I was one of half a 
dozen New York men, who were mug- 
wumps, or what a few years later would 
have been called mugwumps, who had 
come to Cincinnati hoping to be of some 
assistance in the nomination of the re- 
form candidate, Bristow. Mr. Lowell 
was in sympathy with us and came 
to our room. He had always been the 
friend of truth and of honest and just 
causes, and he was with us in our oppo- 
sition to carpet-bag government in the 
South and in our hope for the reform of 
Civil Service. He had not the least bit 

' his Cambridge manner then, and 
showed himself to be just what he was, 
a friendly and kind-hearted man, who 
especially wished to be liked. 

When Mr. Hayes became President, 
Lowell was appointed minister to Spain. 
\t about the same time I was sent back 
as a secretary of the Legation at London. 

saw more or less of him in London, 
when he was on his way to Madrid. In 
1879 he was transferred from Madrid to 
London. I was under him for four or 
hve years from this time. I would see 
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him daily for several hours at the Lega- 
tion, and was a great deal at his house. 
The Legation consisted of the minister 
and the two secretaries, Mr. W. J. 
Hoppin, the first secretary, and myself. 
Later Commander, now Admiral, Chad- 
wick was sent out as naval attaché. 
Mrs. Lowell’s health was not such as to 
permit her to go out in company, and 
about once a week Hoppin and myself 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Lowell. I 
think Lowell’s idea in having us was that 
it helped to entertain his wife. He 
had, however, the virtue of hospitality 
to a high degree. At these dinners 
Lowell did most of the talking and was 
extremely entertaining and charming. 
When Mrs. Lowell’s health improved, 
Lowell’s spirits became brighter. In 
Spain he had been very unhappy, owing 
to his wife’s illness. How much he must 
have suffered at that time | gathered 
from a remark he once let fall. On de- 
spatch days, when there was often a good 
deal of work to be done at the Le gation, 
he and I would be together for oon or 
four hours and would lunch together. 
At such times he would become very 
communicative. In speaking of his life 
in Madrid, he said there were many 
times when his feeling was that it would 
be very pleasant to be lying upon his 
back in some churchyard, looking up 
through eight feet of clean gravel. 
After his wife’s recovery the Lowells 
gave dinner-parties, mostly to his Eng- 
lish friends. He would, however, often 
have two or three Americans who were 
going through London, and these were 
the evenings at his house which I most 
enjoyed, for if you live in a foreign coun- 
try you crave the society of your own 
people when you can get it. I was so 
much younger than the other members 
of the Legation that, although a bachelor 
well on in the thirties, I think I must 
have represented youth to these older 
men. This incident, which I recall, will 
give an idea of the way they regarded 
me. A young lady from Boston had 
dined at Lowell’s house, and I had 
taken her down to dinner. Hoppin and I 
were with Lowell in the hall with our 
overcoats on, waiting to go. A hansom 
had _ been called for the young lady. 
Lowell said, “Hoppin, who is going 
home with this girl?’ Hoppin did not 
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seem very keen about it, when Lowell, 
turning to me, said, “As for you, you 
rascal, you sha’n’t go with her.”’ I be- 
lieve the young lady went home alone. 

Mr. Lowell was a very indulgent chief. 
I remember being late at some of his 
dinners—once | think I had the meanness 
to lay it on the hansom—and got noth- 
ing worse than, “‘ Well, we are glad to see 
you, anyway,” which is considerably 
milder punishment than | now receive 
from my own relations for the same 
offense. Indeed, I scarcely ever knew 
him to make a complaint of any kind of 
either of his secretaries. Yes, I do recall 
this incident: He came into the Lega- 
tion one morning and told us that the 
then Prince of Wales, later Edward VI1., 
had said to him the day before, “You 
give your secretaries a wigging.” It 
seems that we had failed to tell him 
something which he could not have been 
expected to know, and which we should 
have told him. “So,” said Lowell, “you 
are in receipt of a wigging.” 

Mr. Lowell had to the full that de- 
pendence upon the good opinion and the 
friendly sentiments of others which is 
characteristic of artists. I think this 
was one of his attractions. I remember 
once talking with Mr. Roden Noel, 

oet and a very agreeable man, about 
Lies. We were comparing him with a 
certain universally admired English lit- 
erary man. Mr. Noel thought that 
Lowell was much the more attractive— 
“winning” was the word he used— 
quality which was in part the result of 
his wish to be liked. Lowell’s friendships 
were chiefly with English literary men, 
between whom and himself there was 
that free-masonry which exists every- 
where among scholars. I hardly think he 
had the same success in fashionable com- 
pany. Lowell was a man of genius, and 
men of genius are rarely successful in 
that kind of society; they have not the 
power of suiting their behavior and 
their conversation to other people, which 
is a condition of success in that world. 
I don’t think I ever knew one of them 
who seemed to have a real gift for that 
kind of life. Napoleon, when in Egypt, 
just before a great battle, noticed that 
the Egyptian cannon were mounted 
upon wooden stands so fixed that they 
could shoot only in one direction. So 


that all that Napoleon—whose gu 
were on wheels and could be point 
in any direction—had to do was 
move his troops to one side and 
of the range of Egyptian guns. Men 
genius are like those Egyptians—th 
expressions have much more relation 
their own conditions than to the con 
tions and locality of those at whom th 
expressions are directed. They sh 
away, apparently quite careless whet! 
they hit anything or not. It is diffe: 
with practical men; lawyers wish to \ 
verdicts and business men want to ma} 
money, and the pursuit of these exter: 
objects is in their natures. Besid: 
geniuses are too egotistical for gene: 
society, too keenly sensitive to the op: 
ions of others regarding themselves. 
Lowell, however, greatly enjoyed t! 
position in London which his diplomat 
appointment gave him. It was of gre: 
use tohim. He was really shy and easi 
abashed, as it is the nature of poets an 
artists to be. He told me one mornin 
that he had spoken the night before 
the Savage Clut —a club of literary m: 
—adding: ‘‘They are critics, you know, 
and J was afraid of them. But I didn’: 
let ’em see it.” His official positio: 
helped to give him audacity. With th 
help of it I have known him now and 
then to do just a little bit of bluffing. H: 
would in a whimsical manner, especial! 
if he was feeling pretty well, express him 
self freely and confidently upon subject 
of which he could not have known ve! 
myich. An English acquaintance of min 
told me that he had him one night t 
dinner, and that he had at the same tim: 
the celebrated authority upon classical 
antiquities, Sir Charles Newton. Ther 
was a difference of opinion between th« 
two upon some point connected with thi: 
subject, upon which Sir Charles New- 
ton was one of the greatest living ex- 
erts. A discussion followed in which 
pony who I dare say was feeling 
pretty well and in high spirits, went 
in and wiped the floor with Sir Charles 
Newton. I said to my friend that I did 
not suppose that Sir Charles Newton 
minded, that such an expert as he must 
of course have regarded Lowell’s talk 


as that of an amateur. “Not a bit of 


said he; “I assure you poor old 


Newton was dreadfully disturbed.” The 
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ther people there, knowing nothing 
ot ee wut the subject, probably gave the 
victory to the smartest talker. 

When Lowell was in good spirits and 
in sympathetic company, he was an ad- 
mirable talker. Gladstone told an 
American of my acquaintance that he 
considered him the best talker in Lon- 
don. When Lowell spoke upon subjects 
of which he had real knowledge he was 
apt to speak modestly and with hesita- 
tion. | remember once asking him some- 
thing about Dante, of which subject he 
knew a great deal, and he spoke with the 
caution with which a man usually speaks 
upon a subject of which he is master. 

Many examples of his talk come to 
my mind, from which it is not easy to 
make a selection. These occur to me at 
random. I remember once asking him 
if he did not think the passages in Lucre- 
tius about falling particles queer ma- 
terial to make poetry out of. He be- 
gan talking about Lucretius, and made 
some striking remarks about the opening 
invocation to Love, which he thought 
one of the finest passages in literature. 
\gain, | remember his saying—and 
thought his remark was meant for me— 
that one important condition of success 
in literature was the wish to succeed. 
“If any one really wants to do some- 
thing,” he said, “‘there may be a chance. 
But if you don’t care, you won’t do 
anything.”” Lowell was not himself the 
kind of writer to take his productions 
seriously. He was not like Tennyson, 
who could be made wretched by a dis- 
paraging remark about his poetry by 
a young girl. That is perhaps the way 
a poet ought to feel, however skilful he 
may be in concealing it. Lowell told 
me that a young Englishman, on being 
introduced to him in Madrid, said, “I 
never read your works,” to which he 
had replied, “Well, I never regarded 
them as necessary to a liberal educa- 
tion. 

One evening he and I dined with Hop- 
pin at the latter’s house. Mr. Henry 
James was with us. I had been reading 
Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, the account 
which he wrote of his love-affair with 
the granddaughter of his landlady. Mrs. 
Procter, who was a friend of Hazlitt’s, 
had told me that her husband, Barry 
Cornwall, the poet, had thought that 
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Hazlitt was so much in love with the girl 
that he had better marry her, and had 
gone to see her to do what he could to 
help the matter along. But he found 
that she had been so frightened by Haz- 
litt’s violence that she would have noth- 
ing more to do with him. I said that 
it was distressing to see a man of 
Hazlitt’s talents make such an abject 
exhibition of himself. But Lowell 
thought differently. He said, and 
he spoke seriously and impressively: 

‘There is no telling what any one of us’ 
—meaning the four men at the table— 

“may yet become through a woman.” 

He had spent his life as a teacher, but 
he had not the way of talking of men 
who have followed that profession. He 
had not in the least that way of talking 
down to people which teachers some- 
times have. Artists and poets are never 
prigs, and Lowell was not. But he had 
to some degree the vanity of omni- 
science, which is said to be a quality 
of teachers. He really did know a great 
deal, and knew about a great many 
things. He did not like to be told any- 
thing, and he was glad to have a chance 
to exhibit his knowledge. I remember 
once at some evening party he came to 
me in high dudgeon and told me that a 
few minutes before he had encountered 
a certain notorious old bore, whom no- 
body else would have minded, and that 
this person had told him that kickshaws 
came from quelquechose. Lowell was very 
indignant. He was delightful when he 
was in this mood. 

I remember also an incident when his 
pride of knowledge betrayed him into an 
unfortunate remark. Who of us does 
not now and then make such mistakes, 
and worse? I introduced to him the late 
Chevalier Wykoff. There can be few 
now who remember anything about 
Wykoff. He was queer-looking enough, 
cross-eyed, clean-shaven, except for the 
little side whiskers of the pattern of 
two generations before, with an uncom- 
promising black wig; and wearing the 
dress of a revived dandy of about 1820, a 
frock-coat with a high collar, a stock, 
and a silk hat with a broad brim very 
much rolled. He had a very deep voice— 
almost a growl. In theory he was an 
utter cynic, firmly persuaded that every 
man and woman had his or her price; 
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but he was a good old fellow, with an 
excellent heart, and a practice entirely 
at variance with his philosophy. He had 
been made a chevalier by some Italian 
potentate, | believe, and he liked to be 
called by that title. I was very careful, 
however, to introduce him as “Mr. 
Wykoff.” It would not have pleased 
Lowell if I had introduced him with a 
title. Lowell said, “Ah, Mr. Wykoff, I 
remember you in prison.” Wykoff had 
been in the galleys in Italy. Now it was 
not at all a case of Paul and Silas in 
chains, or of Galileo in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. He really had done 
something—just what, | don’t know. 
Wykoff was surprised, but he was a very 
self-possessed person, and, seeing at once 
that Lowell did not mean to be unkind, 
said, “ Yes, yes; so | was.” Lowell hap- 
pened to know that Wykoff had been in 
prison; indeed, Wykoff had told all 
about it in an autobiography, and Lowell 
was eager to show his knowledge of it. 
Lowell was quite the youngest man 
I ever knew. This youthfulness seemed 
to be in part the result of several quali- 
ties. One of these was goodness, for 
good men keep their youth longer than 
men who are not good. He had always 
led a good life. He was a very honest 
man and a scrupulously honorable one. 
He was, | may say in passing, a very 
kind man, and a man of great charity. 
He was the least censorious and the least 
vindictive of men. It was very rare 
to hear him speak ill of anybody. If he 
did criticize, it was done in the gentlest 
manner. The only person of whom I 
remember to have heard him speak with 
any degree of asperity was the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and his complaint 
against him was on the score of refine- 
ment. He said that upon one occasion 
he had been seated next to Beecher at 
the latter’s particular request. I can 
understand that Lowell might not have 
liked him. Beecher was a very powerful 
person, quite overwhelming, indeed, and 
might easily have offended the amour 
propre of Lowell. But not only was 
Lowell charitable of speech and opinion; 
he was a man of much practical kindness 
as well, and was very ready to do any- 
body a good turn. I may add that there 
is one kind of charity which an American 
diplomat abroad has many opportuni- 


ties of exercising. He is often call, 
upon to help his countrymen who 
in need of financial assistance, a: 
Lowell did more of this than his limit 
means justified. 

One cause of his youthfulness was 
doubt physical. He had rugged hea 
and was a man of strong physiq 
He had that build which is said to 
one of the best for strength and end 
ance—deep chest and broad should 
set on short, stout legs. I think you 
physical strength in his poetry, in t! 
introduction to “The Vision of Sir La 
fal,” for instance. In a happy and - p 
ful period of time, take a high-mind 
young poet in the early enthusiasm 
natural virtue and with something of t! 
pride of that quality and in first-rat 
physical condition, turn him lo 
among the lilacs, buttercups, and bob 
links of the sudden, transient, and bri! 
iant spring of Massachusetts, and let hi: 
sing, and you may have poetry som: 
thing like this. You see the same qualit 
in that vital poem “The Courtin’, 
production which has the true madnes 
and gladness of poetry and humor. |: 
is perhaps the most like Lowell of any- 
thing he ever wrote. These two poem 
bid fair to live as long as our languag 
lives. 

During the period of my service und 
him he was in perfect health, although 
sixty to sixty-five years of age; he would 
do things you would scarcely expect of : 
man of that age. I recall this incident: 
We had been at one of the balls at 
Buckingham Palace. The dress in which 
we had to attend these parties was an 
ordinary dress-coat and waistcoat, with 
knee-breeches and silk stockings. © 
coming away from one of these balls a: 
two or three o'clock in the morning, th« 
carriage was not to be found, and we 
walked home, a distance of perhaps a 
mile, having nothing on from the kne« 
downward but silk stockings and very 
thin pumps. I felt as if I were standing 
up to my knees in cold water. Lowell, 
on the contrary, did not seem to feel th 
cold in the least, but stepped along in 
the gayest of spirits. 

During Mr. Lowell’s term as minister, 
our government bought the Franklin 
manuscripts, which were in London. 
The State Department sent to the Lega- 
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tion the catalogue of the manuscripts 


h the request that either Mr. Hoppin 
should go to the British Museum, 

re the manuscripts were stored, and 
mine them and compare them with 
atalogue. I accordingly spent three 
hours daily at the Museum for 

ly a month, examining the papers. 
What I had to do was to see that the 
rnment got what they had bought. 

yas most interesting work, particu- 
the examination of the papers re- 

ting to Franklin’s residence in Paris. 
1klin was in daily intercourse with 

the great characters of that great age of 
France and of the world. There were 
letters from them dated “Tuesday,” 
londay,” “March 12,” “June 14,” 


et | found myself keeping his en- 
gagement-book for him. “No, he can’t 
dine with Vergennes on Thursday; he is 
engaged to Madame d’ Houdetot for that 


day.” I noticed some of the papers were 
the form of collars, cuffs, sleeves, etc. 


On asking why this was, I was told that 
they were in the possession of a descend- 

nt of Franklin, who lived in London in 
lodgings in St. James Street, and died 


there. These lodgings were over a tailor- 
shop. The tailor took possession of the 
manuscripts and threw them on top of 

hest, and, when he needed patterns, 
would have recourse to these papers. 

\fter | had made my report on the 
papers, a day was fixed for their formal 
transfer to the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lowell thought the occasion 
sufficiently dignified to go to the Mu- 
seum in his own carriage, and | went 
with him. Out of his meager salary he 
could not have very much, but he could 
have a nice pair of bays and a good 
brougham, with which he made a rather 
smart appearance. I remember that 
drive very well. He was in boyish 


spirits, talked a great deal and was of 


course mighty good company. I remem- 
ber, as I followed him into the room at 
the Museum in which the papers were 
kept, the somewhat grandiose expression 
of his back and shoulders. All there was 
to do was to see two or three people and 
to take over a few wooden boxes. It 
was a symptom of that incorrigible 
youthfulness and simplicity which were 
part of his character 

Since writing the above paragraph, | 
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have been shown the following post- 
script to a letter from Loweli to R. W. 
Gilder, in which Lowell thus relates a 
supposititious anecdote of himself: 

*“As Lowell was passing along the 
Edgeware Road with a friend two vears 
ago, the ir eyes were attracted by a sign 
with this inscription, ‘Hospital for In- 
curable Children.’ Turning to his com- 
panion with that genial smile for which 
he is remarkable, Lowell said, quietly, 

“There’s where they'll send me one of 
these days.’” A bit of self-knowledge 
which is perhaps unusual. 

I should not omit to say that no one 
could have been much with Lowell with- 
out hearing him talk a great deal about 
Jews, on which subject he was exceed- 
ingly well informed. He believed that 
a strain of Hebrew blood would domi- 
nate all other strains of blood in a man. 
He saw Jews everywhere. He thought, 
for instance, that Gladstone was a Jew. 
I believe, indeed, that Gladstone was of 
Jewish descent; his brother, Sir Thomas 
Gladstone, was extremely Jewish in 
appearance. Lowell’s discovery of a 
Jewish descent in people, however, was 
not so much from an examination of 
their physiognomy as from their names. 
Vernon Harcourt he thought a Jew be- 
cause he was from the Leveson-Gowers, 
Lord Granville’s family, who were Jews 
because their name was _ Leveson. 
“There’s where Harcourt gets his impu- 
dence,” he would say. One day I was 
walking ir the park with him when a 
man I knew passed. I said, “That’s 
the new Russian secretary, Davidoff; 
he succeeds Bartholomai.”’ Lowell an- 
swered, “Davidoff, Bartholomai—both 
Jews.” He said that he himself was a 
Jew because he was descended ftom peo- 
ple named Russell—Russell being a 
Jewish name. He said that | was a Jew 
because my name means Christmas, 
though he admitted, grudgingly, “You 
haven't got the nose for it.” The prov- 
ince of Natal was so named because it 
was discovered on Christmas day; the 
““t” is softened into “d” in Spanish and 
in the Venetian dialect of Italian. 
Lowell insisted that my earliest con- 
verted ancestor wanted to show how 
good he was and took the most Christian 
name he could find. When I reminded 
him that there was a family of my name 
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who had been, from father to son, in the 
Gold Book of Venice since 1240, with 
their device—the star of Bethlehem on 
a blue field—and who claimed descent 
from one of the Magi, there was further 
chaff. I should explain that Lowell had 
no dislike of Jews, but a great interest 
in them. He had an abundance of curi- 
ous and amusing information about 
them. 

The last few years of Lowell’s life— 
those which he spent in this country 
after leaving London—were, it appeared 
to me, sadder than they should have 
been. In the lives of some men there 
is toward the end a season like Indian 
summer; at any rate, so it is said in 
novels and romances. I have indeed 
known men of whom that was true. 
But it did not seem to come to Lowell. 
I don’t see why he should not have had 
it. Until attacked by his last illness, he 
had been in fairly good health. He was 
comfortably off, | suppose. He had 
some private fortune, and he had other 
sources of income. He told me that his 
royalties brought him about twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year, which was a good 
deal to get from half a dozen volumes of 
poems and miscellaneous-essays. He 
said that he could go back to his profess- 
orship whenever he wished, and do as 
much work as he liked. His position 
before the country, moreover, was a 
most enviable one. From the time of 
his return from London till his death he 
was, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Cleveland, perhaps the most distin- 
guished man in the country. 

But in spite of these advantages, his 
last years seemed rather desolate. It is 
our misfortune here that we have no 
great capital where every American may 
feel at home, as an Englishman may in 
London or a Frenchman in Paris. Of 
course, an American who lives in his 
own country must live in some place, 
and any place here is dull after London 
or Paris. Lowell returned to London 
once or twice after his connection with 
the Legation had ceased, but he was not 
happy there. A gentleman with whom 
he stayed after his return told me that 
he seemed to feel the loss of his old po- 


sition. When I said that I should 
have thought that Lowell without an 
official position would have been bette; 
placed there than anybody else with 
one, my friend said, “So should |. 
but that was not his feeling.” 

I have said that Lowell was the 
youngest man I ever knew. It is also 
true that I never knew any other man 
who had a greater dread of growing old 
than he. He would sometimes say to 
a was twenty-five years the young- 

—Oh, you'll begin to feel it pretty 
9%” 
soon. 

The last time I saw him he gave me a 
curious and somewhat pathetic indica- 
tion of his interest in this subject. | 
happened to be in Boston for a day, and 
went out to see him in the teeth of a 
terrible March blizzard. I thought he 
seemed rather lonely. He told me that 
Hoppin had called upon him not long 
before. He said that he looked well and 
seemed to be in good health, but he 
noticed that when he went out he was 
a little awkward in getting down the 
front steps. When I left, Lowell came to 
the door with me and stood there, evi- 
dently waiting to see how I negotiated 
the front steps. At the age at which I then 
was, there wasno reason why there should 
be anything the matter with my action. 


But the incident was characteristic of 


Lowell, and of his intense interest in the 
subject of youth and age. 

Recently in London on a hot Sun- 
day afternoon in September, the city 
very empty and the air having that 
deadness which characterizes London 
hot weather, I turned southward from 
Albert Gate and found myself in a 
long parallelogram with a narrow grass- 
plot in the middle, surrounded by an 
iron fence. I did not know it at first. 
“What is this?” I thought. “Why, 
of course it is Lowndes Square, and 
over there is Lowell’s house.” The 
house had the silence which belongs to 
places we have known well in the past 
and have ceased to know. The bright 
and manly figure of the former occupant 
stood before me in a peculiarly winning 
and kindly light—a man to be liked, ad- 
mired, respected, and regretted. 
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S24, OM HE woman in the skim- 
“7 pale py skirt — much too 
7) narrow and too long for 

} TF | prevailing styles — en- 
f a itered “The Glass of 
wor ee Te y Fashion” and looked 
: A“AS with unguarded wist- 

ss at the new models that were 
rt, full, and almost as rotund in 
yearance as a raised umbrella. She 
| come in a misguided effort to ab- 
ict a little cheer from lovely things 
that were not for her, and to filch a few 

; for remodeling an old dress. 

[he shabby woman ought to have 
n a beauty, and the splendid Irish 

ilmost made her one, but from the 
uth with the disconsolate corners 

the plaintive lift of the brows one 
t an impression of the muse of comedy 
paled on a tragic fate. As she manceu- 
ed for the door among the glass-eyed 
ns of waxen perfection, the plunging 
thes-mad patrons, the dashing sales- 
nen, more magnificent in appearance 
than either, she found herself confront- 
ed with a towering vision of red-haired 
splendor that blocked the way. 

‘Isn’t, or wasn’t your name Nora 
Fitz Gerald?” 

“Yes, and you? Oh, I see now 
you're Rose McDonaugh.” 

Che black-taffeta duchess showed two 
rows of faultless teeth in acknowledg- 
ment of her identity. She was hatless, 
proclaiming thereby her vocation to 
“stand and wait,” but was ever such 
magnificence hitched to such a pursuit? 
Royalty might have envied the way she 
wore her black-silk gown; the very ruf- 
fles at the wrists she invested with an 
insouciance quite her own. The shock 

bright-red hair that in their school- 
days had been prolific of many battles, 
tempting, as it did, the popular refrain, 

“Red-headed fox, tobacco-box, stole 
my grandma’s worsted socks,’’ was now 
tamed, marcelled, and generally brought 
to terms with an array of shell pins. 


Her Tribal Enemy 


BY MARIE 


MANNING 


But in that prehistoric period, when it 
hung wild, a reference to its color never 
failed to rouse the fighting blood of the 
McDonaughs to the point of frenzy. 

Both women stood looking at each 
other for a silent moment or two, jerked 
back twenty years by the string of mem- 
ory to the time when as north and south 
Irish they had fought the good fight, 
hating as Guelph and Ghibelline, yet 
sometimes condoning these racial crimes 
from pure loneliness. White flag and 
gauntlet, up and down the dingy stairs 
and noisome streets they fought, made 
up, and fought again, till, vanishing alto- 
gether from the orbit of tenement-house 
life, they failed to meet until to-day. 
But in the interval character and habit 
had stamped each as relentlessly as coin 
fashioned by the mint. 

“Of course you’re married.” Miss 
McDonaugh’s all-seeing eye, trained to 
recognize every degree of “appear- 
ances,” had not swept the shabby 
garments of her old schoolmate in 
vain. 

“Yes; my name is Waite. . I married 
Horace Waite, a newspaper man.” 
Without realizing it, Mrs. Waite was 
standing straighter and more erect; her 
skirt no longer dragged the floor. Not 
that she felt any pride in her husband, 
who drank and was almost always with- 
out a steady job, but because, uncon- 
sciously, she was reflecting some of 
Miss McDonaugh’s magnificence. “And 
you—?” she questioned. 

‘As you see, I’m one of the left- 
overs.” Miss McDonaugh was depre- 
cating, unctuous, flattering. There 
wasn't anywhere visible in the black- 
taffeta duchess a hint of the little un- 
tamed Orange fury who was wont to 
fall on County Cork with such lust for 
battle. 

Nora’s mercurial temperament, sensi- 
tive as a barometer to influences, began 
to respond to the skill of her erstwhile 
enemy, who for the moment harbored a 
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flash of curiosity regarding the Fitz 
Geralds. Attention, flattery—both were 
potent drugs to Nora. Not often had 
she found any one who seemed to take 
for granted her importance. As a tele- 
phone girl she had not been pampered 
exactly by a public impassive to every- 
thing but immediate service and merci- 
less to a wrong number. As the wife of 
an intemperate newspaper man, who 
worked almost wholly on impulse, such 
talents as she boasted were more often 
employed in pacifying landladies and 
placating duns than in cultivating an 
atmosphere of happiness and_ making 
things about her attractive. Two min- 
utes administration of Miss McDon- 
augh’s brand of lotus, and Nora was 
scaling the heights. Her husband was 
successful, and she could command—if 
she wanted to—the pretty things she 
felt to be her due. 

“Is there something I could show you, 
Mrs. Waite?” 

Never in Nora’s wildest dreams of 
extravagance had she contemplated buy- 
ing anything at “‘ The Glass of Fashion”; 
the cost of its simplest garment would 
have kept her flat going for weeks. But 
strange atavistic influences were at 
work, influences, perhaps, that had their 
origin in Celtic border brawls that were 
old before this country was discovered. 
She had no more chance with Rose 
McDonaugh than a fly hovering close to 
fly-paper, and in a way she realized her 
danger; but the sophistry that she could 
save on the market-money sent her 
closer to the fatal zone, and the weakness 
of being unable “‘to cut a shabby figure 
before Rose McDonaugh” landed her, 
firmly planted, in debt. 

“T had in mind a frock something like 
the one you have on,” Nora prevaricated 
handsomely. “Did you ever see any 
one as disreputable? I’ve been traveling 
in the West with my husband, and I 
didn’t want to get my things out there.” 
The thought-waves engendered by Miss 
McDonaugh’s slavish attentions were 
all tidal size; for the moment Nora 
Waite believed her own recitative. She 
had been West, but on the sordidly 

enniless errand of bringing home her 
udieand from a “cure” after he had 
lost his position on a Kansas City paper. 
But, as she told of her travels, she saw 


herself in retrospect, flitting from the be- 

almed, beplushed splendors of mid- 
Tome hotels to hurtling banquets or, 
dining-cars, and in between times re- 
jecting with a critically metropolitan eye 
the spoils of Denver and Kansas City 
shops. 

As Rose McDonaugh listened with 
the breathless attention reserved for the 
best trade, a laugh in readiness for the 
least hint of humor, she was not wholl) 
skeptical of the implied prosperity of 
her old adversary. How often had shy 
seen an indubitable roll of “yellow- 
backs” produced from an old petticoat; 
how often had she seen unquestioned 
elegance baited by a long envelope with 
requests to “remit.’’ Appearances were 
too often the exception that Siapeoved 
the rule. No woman could afford 
look like Nora Fitz Gerald unless a 
had some sustaining trick or other up 
her sleeve. Besides, you could never 
tell about those south Irish. 

In the mean time the taffeta duchess 
redoubled her efforts; she pulled from 
the glass cases the most tempting of 
imported models. She was dissatis- 
fied with the shape of Nora’s corsets 
they were not modern; they didn’t do 
justice to her really lovely figure. She 
had down the head corsetiere of the 
establishment, who almost wept to see 
such a figure “in such chains.” Nora, 
as she piled up obligation after obliga- 
tion, was fully conscious of being a 
little mad. Perhaps it was like this with 
Horace when he drank—it took the 
razor-edge off things; it made you be- 
lieve in yourself. For a moment she 
understood and sympathized with her 
husband’s weakness; in the next the 
head corseti¢re with measuring-tape and 
pins had taken her in hand, and she 
forgot everything in the solicitous atten- 
tions of Rose McDonaugh. 

Nora drank it all in—the atmosphere 
of adulation and beautiful things. Her 
pulses quickened. This was life; it 
represented also the increased cost of 
living! A terrible accounting awaited 
her, but at present she declined to con- 
cern herself with it. Why not lose her 
head gloriously, rapturously, for once? 
For an hour she’d play at being rich, 
important, happy. She was so tired of 
the long, dismal snuffing-out process. 
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SHE PULLED FROM THE GLASS CASES 


“Why do you call me Mrs. Waite. 
Why don’t you call me Nora, as you did 
in the old days?” 

“It’s certainly most kind of you to 
ask me.” The duchess deprecated, but 
she did not lose her head and get utterly 
swept away by things like Nora Fitz 
Gerald. She redoubled her attentions, 
but when occasion demanded a name, 
it was still Mrs. Waite. The duchess 
knew human nature too well. Perhaps 
there would be some “come back” to 
this sudden splurge on the part of the 
Green, and the Orange would have less 
retracting to do. And not a garment 
should leave “The Glass of Fashion,” 
tor ail the fitting and trying on, unless 
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MOST TEMPTING CHOICE OF MODELS 


she Saw 


the color of the Fitz Gerald 
money. 

However, Miss McDonaugh was des- 
tined to see the color of the Fitz Gerald 
money. At the end of the fitting orgies 
Nora produced a perfectly good hun 
dred-dollar bill; her husband had given 
it to her that morning to purchase tem- 
porary immunity from the 


sourceful of their creditosxs. 


more fre- 


She decided to pay down seventy-five 


dollars on account, and have a bill for 
the remainder of the amount sent the 
first of the month. She offered her card, 
bearing an excellent address, and she 
gave the name of the paper with which 
her husband was connected. As Miss 
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McDonaugh filed out the address slips 
she demanded of her inner consciousness 
if there was “‘such a thing as justice in 
this world.”” In the tenement the Fitz 
Geralds had been the byword for all 
that was thriftless and extravagant; 
they had lived from hand to mouth. 
And she who had never wasted a nickel 
in her life had spent her day dolling out 
Nora Fitz Gerald in imported models 
and according her the servility that is 
the purse-right of the best trade. Some 
things were hard to understand! 

Nora completed her adventure by 
casually inviting her tribal enemy to 
dinner the following Saturday evening 
at eight o'clock. She knew her husband 
had an assignment for Saturday that 
would keep him away that night and 
part of the next day. She invited Rose 
as if dinner at this magnificent hour was 
habitual, and a guest or two extra made 
no difference to her domestic staff. 

The taffeta duchess accepted in a 
frenzy of curiosity and carefully con- 
cealed resentment. Even as she thanked 
her prospective hostess she kept repeat- 
ing to herself: “ Nora Fitz Gerald dining 
at eight o'clock at night, and me stand- 
ing on my feet all day till they’re flat 
as banana-peels, fitting fools! This is 
the greatest merry-go-round ever.” 

Reaction had not set in when Nora 
walked out into the spring sunshine, nor 
yet when she made her way into a 
restaurant and orderéd an _ excellent 
luncheon. All her married life she had 
been patient, saving, self - sacrificing; 
nothing had come of it but dingy failure. 
The sight of the McDonaugh girl had 
produced in her a passion of vindication; 
she’d spent the money for which rav- 
ening creditors snapped. Well, let the 
deluge break; anything was preferable 
to the patient grind with which she tried 
to make both ends meet and never 
quite succeeded. 

This mood of supreme indifference to 
consequences had spent itself utterly on 
the morning of the day of the great 
tribal enemy banquet. Waite had come 
in from the morning paper that em- 
ployed him, two hours late; that meant 
he had been drinking. She heard him 
fumblingly grope his way to bed in his 
room, which adjoined hers. She was tor- 
turingly awake now with a brain afire 


and the pitiless clarity of vision that 
the gift of the day after. But of all th 
besieging demons of those gray, ear! 
morning hours, the most bitterly insist 
ent was the looming dinner of to-night 
Where should she get the money to ri 
place the squandered hundred dollar 
and the bills that the impending fes 
tivity released rose like the loosened 
gen in the Oriental tale. 

She thought of Danny, her half 
brother, the one prosperous member of 
the Fitz Gerald clan. Danny was a 
politician of the school which reformers 
call “corrupt”; he had made vast 
amounts of money out of politics, and 
even now, when the chill winds of reform 
had apparently blasted and destroyed 
the plums from the hardy perennial, 
Danny’s word carried weight. But it 
was all over with Alderman Fitz Gerald 
and herself; he had “cut her dead” th 
last time they met. The breach had 
occurred through no fault of hers 
Danny had been “shown up” in the 
paper on which her husband happened 
to be working, and Fitz Gerald and his 
wife had always held the shambling 
night-court reporter responsible, though 
he had had nothing to do with the ex- 
posure. 

Nora got up, made herself a cup of 
coffee, and began to clean silver till the 
arrival of her fractional maid. She had 
no regular servant, but a woman came 
in and did odd chores for a couple of 
hours daily, and to Nora’s whimsical 
fancy was known as “The Vulgar Frac- 
tion. 

This piecemeal domestic was gifted 
with admirable if sporadic talents; she 
did everything well, if she stopped doing 
it,in time. Her cooking was agreeably 
reminiscent of the chef to whom she had 
once acted as kitchen-maid. Her clean- 
ing had the broad strokes of an impres- 
sionist portrait—she ignored detail. In 
selecting her to cook the banquet, by 
which County Cork was to shove down 
the throat of Donegal the amazing hoax 
of its prosperity, Nora had shown real 
genius. Like her part-mistress, the 
Fraction was a creature all fire and up- 
stage emotions, and when she had been 
let into the great secret that she was to 
cook a dinner for the loathed North, as 
a Limerick woman she rose superbly. Her 
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asting, broiling, and frying became 
her a species of “holy war,” a bap- 
ism of fire undertaken for the confusion 
f the common enemy. 

\ half-witted daughter often accom- 
wnied the Fraction on her higher culi- 
wv flights. The daughter went as 
intry-maid, buffer, and general shock- 
bsorber; her price was hfty cents extra, 
it it saved the hostess from recrimina- 

rions. 

For the dinner itself, the great Bustard 
had been hired to act as butler. In the 

itering establishment on Sixth Avenue 
where the services of this genius could 
be commanded at five dollars an eve- 
ning it was an open secret that in 
England he had served dukes. Of late 
this rumor had begun to take unto itself 
accretions; recent accounts had it that 
the late King Edward was unable to eat 
the smallest refreshment without Bus- 
tard at his elbow. 

Clean-shaven and rosy, of a stout 
favor, six feet two in his stockings, Mr. 
Bustard could impart an air of opulence 
to any table. His manner of offering a 
dish—a blend of suavity and alertness 
impossible of duplication—was the envy 
and despair of his host of imitators. In 
catering circles it was said of him, “‘ Bus- 
tard can pass turnips, but ‘his way’ 
makes ’um artichokes.” 

Why should the great Bustard be 
asked to wait on a dinner of two? 
Paderewski, invited to play duets with 
a young lady thought by her home town 
to have “remarkable musical ability,” 
might have experienced a fraction of 
Mr. Bustard’s Jovian wrath. He strode 
to the inner office of the firm and de- 
manded the order-book for Saturday 
night. Running a spatulate finger down 
the line, he found: 


Waite—The Chylesmere—part order for 
dinner, services of Alfred Bustard. Entrée, 
nut croquettes with tomato sauce. Salad, 
lobster. Dessert, chocolate plombiére with 
marrons glacés, petits fours glacés. One 
half-pound of mixed salted nuts; one large 
bottle queen olives; one half-pound of green 
mint wafers, extra strong. Services of Mr 
Bustard required at 7 P.M. 


“Who took this order?” 


“Guilty!” simpered a blond young 
woman with a pompadour like a cream- 


puff, 
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“And it was your intention to let an 
order like that go out of a house that 
employs me ‘ 

The Pompadour displayed feeling. 
** All them entries is right in our ‘C’rrect 
Dinners ’n’ Dinner-Givin’’; I ¢’n show 
“em to vou.” 

Mr. Bustard w aved a hand. “ Decoy s, 
girl, decoys—nut croquettes four-fifty a 
dozen. But your job is to raise patrons’ 
standards. ( Jose this Mrs. Wight 

he Pompadour was new; she could 
repeat the legend of Bustard and the 
late King Edward as glibly as the price 
of chicken croquettes, but the awful 
effulgence of Alfred’s personality had 
never reached her consciousness. She 
even attempted argument. 

He reduced her to a spouting fountain 
of tears. “‘Ill call on this Mrs. Wight. 
She’ll change her menu or her butle 
for Saturday.” 

**A bad business, this dinner-givin’ by 
the masses,” Mr. Bustard had said to 
his fancée later in the day. He was a 
widower, but was rapidly taking steps 
to repair his loss. “A dinner’s like mar- 
riage, a thing not to be entered into 
lightly or without due consideration.” 

“Who's splurging now, Alfy, the mi- 
serly rich or the extravagant poor?” 

His tancée tall, handsome, . red - 
haired—was, like Mr. Bustard, growing 
prosperous on ministering to the weak- 
nesses of the rich and those who try to 
keep pace with them. ‘They spent long, 
happy hours in discussing the state of 
peonage in which living beyond thei 
means kept the people they served so 
deferentially. 

“No one of any consequence—party 
name of Wight, living in The Chyles- 
mere.” 

Mr. Bustard Was a trifle disconcerted 
by the peals of his fiancée’s laughter. 
Was she inclined to be flighty? Mrs. 
Waite’s original menu had undoubtedly 
constituted gastric murder in the first 
degree, but did that justify the afhanced 
wife of an Englishman in indulging her- 
S€ lf in hy sterics? 

In the mean time Nora gave herself 
up completely to those last frenzied 
hours of preparation. Further and fur- 
ther she allowed he rself to be drawn into 
the current of headlong extravagance. 
Let the McDonaughs see that she not 
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only knew how to live, but that she was 
no stranger to luxuries. She filled up 
the loaned apartment she called home— 
it belonged to a gor »d-hearted newspaper 
man with the troops in France as a war- 
correspondent — with “second - day” 
roses; she unlocked the silver-chest and 

contrived an imposing display of plate 

on sideboard and serving-table; she re- 

arranged the drawing-room furniture. 

Nothing was too costly or troublesome 

that promised for the moment to re- 

dound to the glory of the Fitz Geralds. 

The buzz of the electric button finally 

announced the dinner guest. The Vul- 

gar Fraction heard it in the kitchen, and 

thrashed harder the Irish potatoes she 

was flufhng; she whipped them as if 

they were North-of-Ireland potatoes. 

} The Shock-Absorber now stopped dodg- 
) ing implements; if the maternal dynamo 
held out till the roast, she’d run for the 
rest of the meal. Nora clutched her 
“best-seller” with icy fingers. Even 
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Mr. Bustard beneath his “ marblk 
terior” was humanly conscious of 
thrill of curiosity regarding the ident 
of this one, lone, lorn guest whose 
vent had been provocative of such 
clones. Automatically he raised a ha: 
to the soapy scalp-lock, the object of | 
tenderest solicitude; it was in pla 
he tiptoed down the hall and opened t 
door. 

The dinner guest was tall, handson 
and red-haired. Itw: is Rose Mec Don: i1ug 
his fiancée. 

Alfred went choking angry, then 
buttling ego rose superior to everythin; 
but the call of his craft. Rose McD« I 
augh did not exist for him, except as . 
guest for whom he opened the door. 

She stood wavering on the threshold 
tittering. The glance he dealt her—c 
and professional—was like an i 
shower. 

“Oh, Alfy, I thought you’d enjoy tl 
joke.” 
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SHE HAD SEEN IT DONE JUST LIKE THAT ON THE STAGI 
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‘Do vou tike me for a movie-waiter? 
‘kes ain’t my ’all-mark. Pull yourself 
rether, woman. Try ’n’ be a diner- 


“Whose a-dining vet?” A sly elbow 
nge conveyed to Alfred that no quar- 
r was to be expected, affectionately 
veaking. 
Blank horror overcame him. Was she 
oing to kiss him on duty, as if he were 
chambermaid? Mr. Bustard deter- 
mined to sell his favors dearly: ‘No; 
"ll be ‘anged if you tike a liberty with 
me “ere.” He anticip: ited her tender 
impulse with what threatened to prove 
4 most business-like mght guard. Still 
he sitated, but a quotation cowed he r, 
‘Or ’enceforth we're stryngers.”’ 
\ second later he was announcing 
Miss McDonaugh” in the drawing- 
room. She entered with her most dis- 
“autumn opening” walk and 
Nora, casting aside the “ best- 
“So good of you.” 


inguished 
manner. 

ller,”’ arose with a 
She had seen it done just like that on 
the stage, in society play S. 

Che sporting blood of Alfred Bustard 
began to mount headily. Not since his 
last Derby Day—now a matter of ten 

ears—had he been so keenly alive to a 
mpetitive trial of mettle as that ndw 
afforded by the Orange and the Green. 
\lfred knew if he were betting he’d put 
his money on the little black-haired 
Fenian from the south; if given het 
head, she’d have plenty of dash and go. 
Rose McDonaugh had reserve force, 
hve thousand dollars’ worth of it, saved 
in fifteen years spent in hypnotizing 
women into running up accounts. He 
had chosen Miss McDonaugh as a man 
winter overcoat of durable 
material. In the mean time Nora 
Waite loomed as a devil-may-care check, 
inaccessible, but taking to the eye. 

Mrs. Waite set the social pace at the 
table with the announcement that Mrs. 
Vanderpool was giving a 
twenty-four covers that evening. She 
did not follow up the subject, but the 
implication was that her own affair 
might have been larger but for this 
event. 

Miss McDonaugh, to the secret fury 

f Alfred Bustard, failed to achieve this 
high social plane, and fell, c lutching dog- 
gedly to the familiar shop. “Mrs. Van- 
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derpool takes a very long skirt 
four inches; 
time.” 

Mrs. Waite’s eyebrows said, How 
interesting! but she declined to discuss 
Mrs. Vanderpool from the tape-measure 
standpoint. Alfred Bustard served soup 
and sherry, and himself for 
Rose’s shortcomings as a diner by re- 
membering her thrift. 

Strangely enough, the sane half of 
Nora’s brain that knew the price she 
was paying for this bit of folly, and stood 
apart and took mocking notes, now re- 
minded her that her present adventure 
was in a way but a replica of the old 
days when she and ‘“Reddy”” McDon- 
augh used to array themselves in old 
skirts of their mothers’ and “play 
ladies” on the tenement stairs. Reddy 
had not been satisfactory at this game; 
her spirits never soared; she couldn’t 
believe in the splendor that came so 
natural to Nora. But Reddy always got 
even by bragging of the two dollars 
in her little bank on the kitchen mantel- 
piece. 

“Do you remember the Pfaffs—third 
floor front?” Miss McDonaugh, fearful 
of another Saga of the Four Hundred, 
came again to earth with an inquiry 
about their old neighbors. 


forty- 
I’ve tried on her, many a 


consoled 


7) No.” 
Nora’s negative was gracious, but 
final. She remembered the Pfaffs per- 


fectly. Memory summed them up as: 
Father, ticket-chopper, Third Avenue 
“L”; Hennie, oldest son, addicted to 
cruelty to cornets; and a huddle of 
younger girls. The Fitz Geralds, with 
other descendants of Brian Boru, looked 
down on the Pfaffs as “Dutch,” and 
why Rose McDonaugh should recall 
them while eating chapon farci aux 
truffes, that cost as much as a spring 
hat, her hostess could not imagine. 

But Rose had her reasons. “In the 
first place, Nora Fitz Gerald was no 
society dame, even if she could afford 
to have Alfred hand round dizzy white 
hash with a French name. She'd pass 


away if she knew we were engaged.”’ 
The unknown engagement gave Rose 
a feeling of continually scoring. 
she had a story to tell. 
as you don’t remember the 
you don’t know that Efhe, the 


F ur- 
thermore, 

“Well, 
Pfaffs, 
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youngest girl, has to have her age kep’ 
back because none of the older ones are 
married. I suppose they thought as 
something ought to be done for Efhe 
with her gettin’ on, and so they giv’ her 
a surprise party. They denied it posi- 
tive, later, and accused the girls 1 in the 
store with her of instigatin’ it—but it 
was all traced right to the family. It 
was Effie’s birthday, and she claimed to 
be twenty-two, an’ every one was to 
bring twenty-two cents for to buy the 
refreshments. ‘Then some one, for spite, 
poked round and found an old Bible, 
and there was Efhe’s age as twenty- 
seven. It made some of the girls real 
mad—Efhe’d always acted the ingenoo 
ad nauseam, as the French say. Well, 
old Grandfather Pfaff, when some one 
had barked down his ear-trumpet to ask 
what the hard feelings was about, waved 
his hands and said, ‘Vat’s der matter 
mit you? If Efhe is dwendy-seven, und 
you pays at der rate of dwendy-two 
don’t you save fife cent apiece by her 
youngness?”’ 

Nora’s attention to the Pfaff recita- 
tive had been a trifle remote; she sought 
to inject a subtle rebuke into her ap- 
parently artless query, “Were you 
there?” 

“Sure | was,” afirmed Miss McDon- 
augh with great heartiness. “ Tuesday 
| went to Pfaffs’, and to-night I’m eating 
with the Fitz Geralds—and some say 
there’s no neighborliness in New York!” 

Alfred Bustard took occasion to re- 
plenish his fiancée’s glass with sparkling 
Moselle and at the same time to steal a 
furtive glance at her. Was her remark 
prompted by a supreme stupidity or was 
“she landin’ a narsty one in ’er ‘ostess’s 
solar plexus?” He returned the bottle 
to the sideboard with the silent reflec- 
tion, ‘Women is cats. 

Rose’s knife-and-fork play had been 
marked by an almost terrible social rec- 
titude, and in the matter of accepting 
and declining dishes her Ollendorf had 
been faultless; but a pitfall awaited her. 
In a moment of inadvertence she tripped 
and fell into the dinner usages of Ave- 
nue A. “Have alittle more capon, do,” 
Nora had begged hospitably. 

“No, thank you, | wouldn’t wish for 
any.” This had been the polite re- 
sponse W hen the tenement had had 


enough. Alfred’s back seemed to rega 
her accusingly from the sideboard. S| 
sat staring at her hostess, horror-stricken. 
as if she had gazed on the Medusa. 

“You were saying you had been t 
call on some people called Pfaff,” Nor. 
prompted, sweetly, almost too sweet 
But Miss McDonaugh would not agai 
revert to Avenue A. 

Alfred served the roast as if he wer 
ministering to the late King Edward, 
while in imagination he nudged his ribs 
gleefully. “Serve ’er jolly well night, 
springin’ a surprise sworry like this on 
me. First round—McDonaugh badly 
winded, Fitz Gerald in great form,” was 
his silent commentary. 

Miss McDonaugh welcomed the black 
coffee in the drawing-room as if it had 
been a respite from the gallows. Sh« 
told no more stories; she became as fun- 
proof as a valedictory. After her break 
Rose lost her nerve; she became polite- 
polite to the verge of paroxysms. 

Nora’s was the winged temperament; 
given comradery, music, even a gleam of 
humor to light the long, blind alley of 
her life, and her spints flew trium- 
phantly to the blue. Her pagan satis- 
faction in this feast to her tribal enemy 
should have sent them soaring abov: 
the borrowed plate of the Edmonds, 
their flat, the hired glory of Alfred Bus- 
tard, the duns, the debts, the looming 
day of reckoning. Her sufficient-unto- 
the-moment temperament was proof 
against such trifles; but now something 
had cropped her wings; she was dis- 
mally conscious of sitting on an Ed- 
monds chair opposite Rose, and find- 
ing it harder to “play ladies” with her 
than it had been on the landing of the 
tenement-house stairs twenty years ago. 

“I suppose you're able to save a good 
deal, seeing how well fixed you are.” 
Miss McDonaugh seemed to be awaken- 
ing from her polite trance. 

“Oh, you were always better at sav- 
ing than I| was.” 

‘I have a tontine policy for five thou- 
sand dollars coming due next month; 
I’m in two building associations, and I’m 
paying down ten a month on a lot on 
Long Island.” History was repeating 
itself; it was the tale of the little bank 
on the kitchen mantelpiece brought up 
to date. 
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BUSTARD TOOK OCCASION TO REI 


“I’m glad to know you,” smiled Mrs. 
\W alte. 

[here was a movement at the portiére 
that covered the drawing-room door, 
la second later the Shock- A bsorbe r, 
halt-witted offspring of the Vulgar Frac- 
tion, stood facing them. 

‘““Me mother sez, if she had her dollar 
and a half that you owe her for cookin’ 
the dinner she could go home and go to 
bed like a Christian.” 

The Fraction bore down upon thx 
feeble-minded one. Like a submarine, 
she gave no quarter: “* The Lord forgive 
the likes av her that’s innocent in the 
head, Mrs. Waite, but I nevet said it 
for her to come here and repate ut.” 

Nora never really knew how the ter- 
rible “‘funeral-baked meats,”” as sh 
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LENISH HIS FIANCEE’S GLASS 


came to regard the banquet to her tribal 
enemy, came to a close. She attempted 
to turn off the episode of the temporary 
cook humorously, and to be much di- 
verted by the occurrence, but the fun 
rang false. Only one thing sustained 
her, Bustard had been magnificent, and 
undoubtedly Rose regarded him as het 
butle # 

And now the deluge began. The 
squande red hundred-dollar bill, diverted 
from its legitimate channels, occasioned 
a series of small, irritating stoppages and 
overflows. The grocer became less civil, 
the butcher was not civil at all. ‘The 
Glass of Fashion” sent its bill regularly 
for three months, and then a personal 
note began to creep into its communi- 
cations. It called her attention to the 


* DANNY, IT’S YOU, OR THI 


““account now long overdue, that had 
doubtless escaped her attention.” The 
mockery of that, when she could not 
sleep nights for thinking of it. 

As the situation grew more and more 
desperate and she realized that help 
could only come from some agency out- 
side her husband’s salary, the thought 
of the all-powerful half-brother began to 
take root in her subconscious mind. 
If Danny had a spark of humanity left 
he wouldn’t let her be sued by “The 
Glass of Fashion” and have Rose 
McDonaugh called against her as a wit- 
It wouldn’t be the sister he had 
quarreled with, however, unjustly, he’d 
be saving, but his own people, his 
father’s name, his race. 


ness. 





DebaAl ani Welhanss 


LAW-COURTS FOR NORA FITZ GERALD” 


She decided to go to her brother's 
down-town office, rather than risk a pos- 
sible encounter with her sister-in-law, 
whom she felt to be at the bottom of th 
family feud. It had been five years 
since the quarrel, so that the office-boy 
who stood guard over the politician's 
inner office did not know her. She de- 
clined to give her name, merely sending 
word that a very old friend would like t 
speak to Alderman Fitz Gerald for a 
few minutes. 

The aldermanic bulk lurched from th 
swivel chair, in deference to the unpaid 
for black taffeta; it stood for the appl: 
in the original sin of her extravagance, 
but it was a gown to command deferenc: 
anywhere. When he saw it was his sis- 

















HER 


ter that wore it he turned away with- 
ut speaking. She recognized the old 
mannerism as a left-over of his boyhood; 
he wanted to make up, but his dignity 
illed for a policy of consistent anger. 
‘Danny, Danny!’ She swung around 
1e bulky figure till he was obliged to 
ok in her face. “Danny, it’s you, or 
law-courts for Nora Fitz Gerald!” 
‘Ah, ’tis throuble that’s bringin’ you. 
| thought as much.” He had kept 
navy, clung to and cultivated—his Irish 
vccent as a valuable hall-mark; it 
carried weight with political grist in 
the raw; whole shiploads of potential 
ters accepted him on account of it. 
“Out with it, girrul. Is it that mixed- 
ale penholder av a husband that’s got 
you into throuble?”’ 

Then Nora, standing on tiptoe in her 
eagerness, poured out the tale of her ex- 
travagant folly without an extenuating 
plea. She must have been mad, utterly 
mad, that was the only explanation of 
the things she had done. In perfectly 
good faith she had gone to “‘ The Glass 

Fashion” to get a few ideas to make 
over an old dress, and there she had 
been confronted with Rose McDonaugh 

did he remember the little red-headed 
imp that lived in the same house with 
them in Avenue A? 

Did he remember? Did she flatter 
him by thinking he had softening of the 
brain to forget that crew of Donegal 
upstarts? 

She indicated the black taffeta; she 
told of the organdies and the tea-gown; 

she told of the dinner-party—she must 
have gone raving crazy to do it, but life 
had been such a disappointment with 
Waite drinking and losing one job after 
another, and it had seemed at that mad 
moment if she could only prove to Rose 
McDonaugh that she was not the sham- 
bling failure she looked, nothing else 
mattered. 

The alderman was silent for one ter- 
ribly judicial moment, his brows puck- 
ered; he studied the guilty taffeta and 
the mobile, sensitive face above it, al- 
ternately paling and flushing. Then he 
gave his decision in the thunderous bass 
he was accustomed to employ on impor- 
tant political occasions. “And you done 
nght not to demean yourself skulking 
off widout showin’ your money to that 
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Orange minx. "Twas the noble blood 
av the Fitz G’rr-r'lds that took fire 
in ye when ye were confronted be 
her.” 

Nora clung to him, weeping. 

Foes ‘twas the dress you’ve on your 
back, couple av lawns, ’n’ a useless, 
floor-sw magia , dust-catchin’ tay-gown ye 
bought to put her in her place. An’ thin 
you had her in to dinner, and run up a 
bill at Mancinelli’s, and had in that old 
English Buzzard to wait—and the grand 
schwindle is a matther av t’ree hundrud 
dollars. Cut out the worry. You made 
but one mistake.” 

“And what was that?” 

“That auld bluff of an English Buz- 
zard, with his lies about King Edward 
not bein’ able to swallow unless he was 
there to clap him on the back, was your 
wan error in judgment; he’s been en- 
gaged to that red-headed McDonaugh 
girl for years. I know al! about him 
from a couple av me Tammany boys that 
work at Mancinelli’s, and handin’ him 
out to her as your butler was your wan 
break.” 

A white fury dried her tears. “To 
think of that—and the two of them 
engaged the whole time!’ In an agony 
of shame she saw them meet, after the 
dinner, and with cruel laughter begin to 
pick the bones of her feast. 

“Pshaw, now,” her brother reassured 
her, “if you take things like that you'd 
never make a statesman or be a good 
poker-player. Do you mind, now. Go 
to that shop right off and pay your bill, 
spot cash—and say a worrud or two 
about the time you've let it run, such 
trifles bein’ apt to escape your moind. 
And buy yoursilf a couple more gowns 
and pay spot cash. Thin say to your 
auld frind McDonaugh: ‘Whin’s the 
weddin’ to be? You thought you fooled 
me that night at dinner, but I had the 
pair av yees there together to tist your 
nerve. Now the both av yees come as 
me gists.” 

“Oh, Danny, I don’t wonder they call 
you the uncrowned king of New York, 
with your brains, but I don’t want any 
more dresses; I want to save, like Rose.” 

“Well, begin to save if you like, but 
you're a Fitz G’rr-r'ld; you mustn’t 
hope to practise the beggarly economies 
av a McDonaugh.” 













The Side of the Angels 


A NOVEL 
BY BASIL KING 


CHAPTER XXVI 
EONS i 1 would you mind 


if I went away for a 
little while ?”’ 

e looked at her 
|across the luncheon- 
table, but her eyes were 

= © downcast. Though she 
endenvoved to maintain the non-com- 
mittal attitude she had taken up at 
breakfast, she couldn’t meet his gaze. 

“If you went away!” he echoed, 
blankly. ‘‘Why should you do that?” 

“I’ve been to see—” She found a 
difficulty in pronouncing the name 
“I’ve been to see Rosie. She’s rather— 
upset.” 

Under the swift lifting of her lids he 
betrayed his self-consciousness. “I sup- 
pose so.” He kept to the most laconic 
form of speech in order to leave no open- 
ing to her penetration. 

“And I thought if I could take her 
away—” 

“Where should you go?” 

“Oh, anywhere. That wouldn't 
matter. To New York, perhaps. That 
might interest her. But anywhere, so 
long as—” 

He got out his consent while making 
an excuse for rising from the table. 
The conversation was too difficult to 
sustain. It was without looking at him 
that she said, as he was leaving the 
room: 

“Then I'll go and ask her at once. I 
dare say she won’t come—but I can try. 
It will give me an excuse for going back. 
I feel worried at having left her at all.” 









Between three and four that afternoon 
she entered her husband’s office hurried- 
ly. It was Mrs. Dearlove who received 
her. “‘Do you know where Dr. Master- 
man is? Do you know where he ex- 
pected to call this afternoon?” 


Mrs. Dearlove consulted a card ha; 
ing on the wall. ‘He was to ’ave s 
Mrs. Gibbs, *m— Number to Su 
Street—some time through the day.’ 

Lois made no secret of her agitat; 
“Have they a telephone?” 

“Oh no, ’m; ’ardly. Only a ; 
charwoman.” 

“Was he going anywhere at all w! 
they could have a telephone?” 

Mrs. Dearlove having mentioned ¢! 
ossibilities, Lois rang up house 
ouse. She left the same message eve: 

where: Thor was to be asked to con 
directly to his office where she \ 
awaiting him. It was after four wh 
he appeared. 

She met him in the little entry a: 
taking him by the arm, drew him in 
the waiting- room. “Come in, Tho 
dear, come in.” She knew by his e\ 
that he suspected something of what s! 
had to tell. 

“Caught me at the Longyears’,” | 
tried to say in a natural voice, but 
could hardly force the words beyond 
his lips. 

“It’s Rosie, Thor,” she said, instant! 
“She’s all right.” 

He dropped into a chair, supporting 
himself on the round table strewn with 
illustrated papers and magazines for th: 
entertainment of waiting patients. His 
lips moved, but no sound passed them. 


Long, dark shadows streaked the pallor 


of his face. 

She sat down beside him, covering his 
hands with her own. ‘“‘She’s all right, 
Thor, dear .. . now... and I don't 
think she'll be any the worse for it in 
the end. . She may be the better 
... We can’t tell yet.... But—but 
you haven’t heard it in the village, have 


you?” 


He shook his head, perhaps becaus« 
he was dazed, perhaps because he didn't 
trust himself to speak. 
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‘That’s good.” She spoke breath- 


lessly. “‘I was so afraid you might 


| wanted to tell you myself . . . so that 
ou wouldn’t—you wouldn’t get a shock. 
There’s no reason for a shock 


not now, Thor. . . . It’s only—it’s only 
just what I was afraid of—what 
| spoke of at lunch. . . . She—she 


” 


she did it. 

He found strength to speak. “She 
did—what?”’ 

Lois continued the same breathless 
way. “She threw herself into the Pond. 

But she’s all right. Jim Breen 
ane Robbie Willert were out in a boat 

ishing. . . . They saw her. . They 

got to her just as she went down the 
second time. Jim Breen dived af- 
ter her and brought her up. .. . She 
wasn’t unconscious very long . . . and 
fortunately Dr. Hill was close by—at 
old Mrs. Jukes’s in Schoolhouse Lane. 

So she’s home now and all right, « 
nearly. . . . I arrived just as they were 
bringing her ashore. She was 
breathing then. I went on before 
them to the house. I told Mrs. Fay 

and Mr. Fay. I saw them put 
her to bed. She’s all right. 
And then I came here—to tell you, 
Thor 

He struggled to his feet, throwing his 
head back and clenching his fists. [| 
swear to God that if I ever see Claude 
again [’Il—I’ll kill him!” 

Without rising she caught one of his 
hands and pulled him downward. “Sit 
down, Thor,” she said, in a tone of 
command. “You mustn’t take it like 
that. You mustn’t make things worse 
than they are. They’re bad enough as 
it is. They’re so bad—or at least so 
hard for—for some of us—that we must 
do everything we can to make it possible 
to bear them.” 

He sat down at her bidding; but 
with elbows resting on the table he 
covered his face with his hands. She 
clasped her own and sat looking at him. 
That is, she sat looking at his strong 
knuckles and at the shock of dark hair 
that fell over the finger-tips where the 
nails dug into his forehead. She felt a 
great pity for him; but a pity that per- 
mitted her to sit there, watchful, de- 
tached, not as if it was Thor—but some 
one else. 
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[here would be an end now to si- 
lences and concealments. She saw that 
already. He was making no further 
attempt to keep her in the dark. In the 
shock of the moment all the barricades 
he had built around his secret life had 
fallen like the walls of Jericho. She had 
nothing to do but walk upward and in- 
ward and take possession. All was open. 
There was neither shrine nor sanctuary 
any longer. It was no privilege to be 
admitted thus; anybody would have 
been admitted who sat beside him as she 
was sitting now. 

But in the end the paroxysm passed 
and his hands came down. 

“I know it’s hard for you, Thor—” 
The eyes he turned on her were full 
of such unspeakable things that she 
stopped. She was obliged to wait till he 
looked away again before she could go 
on. “I know it’s hard for you, Thor. 
It’s hard for—for us all. But my point 
is that bitterness or violence will only 
make it worse. You must remember— 
I feel that I must remind you of it—that 
you re not the—not the only sufferer.” 

He bowed his head into his hands 
again, but without the mad anguish of 
a few minutes earlier. 

““Where so much is intolerable,” she 
pursued, ““what we have to do—each 
one of us—is to see how tolerable we 
can make things for every one else.” 

He raised his head for one quick, re- 
proachful glance. “‘Do you mean tol- 
erable for—for Claude?” 

“Yes, I do mean for Claude. We 
sha’n’t have to punish him.” 

He gave her another look. “Then 
what have we got to do?” 

“Nothing that ‘isn’t kind—and well 
thought out beforehand. That’s really 
the important thing. When one can’t 
move without hurting some one, isn’t it 
better not to move at all?” 

It was the old doctrine of tarrying the 
Lord’s leisure against which his instincts 
were still in revolt. His indignation was 
such that he could partially turn and 
face her. “Do you mean to say that 
we should Jet him abandon her—now?” 

She laid her hand.on his arm. ‘Oh, 
Thor, dear, it isn’t for us to let—or 
prevent—or anything. We can’t drive 
other people—and it’s only to a slight 
degree that we can lead them. Even I 
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know that. What we can do best is to 
follow—and pick up the pieces.” 

He shook his head blankly. “I don’t 
understand. What good would that 
do?” 

She rose, saying quietly, “I shall have 
to let you think it out for yourself.” 

As he remained seated, his forehead 
resting on his hand, she passed behind 
him. With her arm thrown lightly 
across his shoulders she bent over him 
till her cheek touched his hair. ‘Thor, 
dear,” she whispered, “we've got our 
own problems to solve, haven’t we? 
We can’t solve Claude’s and Rosie’s too. 
No one can do that but themselves. 
Whatever happens—whether he comes 
back and marries her, or whether he 
doesn’t —no help would ever come 
of your interference or mine. If we'd 
only understood that before—” 

“You mean, if I had.” 

“Well, Thor, darling, you haven’t. 
You see, human beings are so terribly 
free. I say terribly, on purpose — be- 
cause you can’t compel them to be wise 
and prudent and safe, even when they’ re 
making the most obvious mistakes. We 
must let them make them—and suffer— 
and learn.” She bent closer to his ear. 
* And it’s what we must do, Thor, dear, 
you and I. We've made our mistakes 
already — though perhaps we didn’t 
know it. Now we must have the suf- 
fering—and—and the learning.” 

She brushed her lips lightly across his 
hair and left him. 


As she walked through the Square, 
and past the terminus of the tram-line, 
and on into the beginning of County 
Street, she was obliged to keep repeating 
her own words—‘Nothing that isn’t 
kind and well thought out beforehand.” 
Having counseled him against bitterness 
and violence, she saw that her immediate 
task was not to swallow her own words. 
Bitterness was beyond suppression, and 
violence would have been so easy! 
“Well thought out beforehand,” she em- 
phasized. ‘‘Whatever I do I must keep 
to that. If J don’t, God knows where 
we shall be.” 

In pursuance of this principle she 
turned in at her father-in-law’s gate. 
He and Mrs. Masterman must also be 
warned. Rosie’s rash act would touch 








them so closely that unless they we; 
informed of it gently something regret 
table might be said or done. 

As to that, however, her fears prov. 
groundless. Masterman himself opened 
the door for her as she went up the step: 
“Saw you coming,” he explained. “ J. 
got out from town. Ena’s been telli: 
me the most distressing thing—the mos: 
damnably theatrical, idiotic thing. P, 
haps you’ve heard of it.” 

“I know what you mean. I’ve be 
there. I was there when they brought 
her ashore. It may have been idiotic, 
as you say, but I don’t think it w 
theatrical.” 

“You will when you know. Ena,” h 
called up the stairs after they had en- 
tered the hall; “Lois is here. Com 
down.” 

Mrs. Masterman entered the library 
a minute later with both hands out- 
stretched. “‘Oh, my dear, what a com- 
edy this is!” It was not often that her 
manner forsook its ladylike suavity. 
“What a comedy! But of course you 
don’t know. Nobody knows, thank 
God! But we must tell you.” She 
turned to her husband. “Will you tell 
her, Archie, or shall 1?” 

“Tf it’s about Claude and Rosie Fay,” 
Lois said, when they had got seated, 
“IT know allthat. Thortold me. He told 
me yesterday, because—well, becaus 
I’d been taking an interest in Rosie 
for some months past, and when I went 
to see her yesterday afternoon old M: 
Fay wouldn’t let me. He said there'd 
been trouble—or something—between 
Claude and Rosie—” 

“Oh, he’s been so romantic, poor 
boy,” Ena interrupted, ‘‘and so loyal. 
You’d hardly believe. He’s been taken 
in completely. He did want to marry 
her. That’s true. There’s no use deny- 
ing it. He told his father and he told 
me. Oh, you’ve no idea. We've been 
so worried. But he must have found 
her out—simfly found her out.” 

Lois weighed the wisdom of asking 
questions or of learning more than Thor 
chose to tell her, but in the end it seemed 
reasonable to ask, “Found her out— 
how?” 

Ena threw up her pretty hands. “Oh, 
well, with a girl of ae sort what could 
you expect? Claude’s been completely 
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taken in—or he was. He’s so innocent, 
poor boy. _ He wouldn’t believe—not 
even when I told him. I tried to stand 
by him—I really did. Didn’t I, Archie? 
When he said he wanted to marry her 
| said, said I, ‘If she’s a good girl, 
laude, and loves you, I’ll accept her.’ 

really did, Lois—and you can imagine 
v de it cost me. But I could see at once. 
\ny one who wasn’t infatuated as 
Claude was would have seen at a glance. 
The girl must be—well, something aw- 
ful.” 

Lois spoke warmly. “Oh, I don’t 
think that.” 

“My dear Lois, J know. What’s more, 
Thor knows, too. And I must say | 
can’t help blaming Thor. He’s backed 
Claude up—and backed him up when 
all the while he’s known what she 
was.” 

Lois felt obliged to speak. “I don’t 
think he’s known anything—anything to 
her discredit.” 

‘‘Oh, but he has. I assure you he has. 
And what amazes me about Thor—sim- 
ply amazes me—is that he shouldn’t see 
it in the right light. Archie did, as soon 
asl told him. Didn’t you, Archie? And 
I didn’t tell him,” Ena ran on, excitedly, 
“till | saw what trouble dear Claudie 
wasin. When Claudie began to see for 
himself I betrayed his confidence to the 
extent of telling his father, but not 
before. You could hardly blame me for 
that, could you?—his own father. And 
when [| did tell Archie—why, it was so 
plain that a child could have under- 
stood.” 

The question, “What was plain?” 
could not but come to Lois’s lips, but 
she succeeded in withholding it. She 
even rose, with signs of going. It was 
Archie who responded to his wife, taking 
a man’s view of that which seemed to 
her so damning. 

. We must make allowances, of course, 
for it’s being a cock-and-bull story to 
begin with. Girls like that never know 
how to tell the truth.” 

“We couldn’t treat it as a cock-and- 
bull story so long as Claude believed it,” 
the mother declared, in defense of her 
right to be anxious. ‘And Thor believed 
it, too. I knowhedid. And Ido blame 
Thor for not telling Claude—a boy so 
inexperienced!—that a girl couldn’t be 
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getting money from some other man— 
and go on getting it after she was mar- 
ried—unless there’d been something 
wrong.” 

Lois felt as if her blood had been ar- 
rested at her heart. “Money from some 
other man?” 

“Money from some other man,” Mrs. 
Masterman repeated, firmly. “I told 
Claude at the time that no man in his 
senses would settle money on a girl 
like that unless there’d been a reason 

—and a very good reason, too. A very 
good reason, too, ! said. But Claude’s 
as ignorant of the world as if he was 
ten years old. He really is. She took 
him in completely.’ 

Being too consciously a gentleman to 
say more in disparagement of a woman’s 
character than he had permitted him- 
self already, Masterman remained in 
the library while his wife accompanied 
Lois to the door. The latter had said 
good-by and was descending the steps 
when Ena cried out in a tone that was 
like a confession: 

“Oh, Lois, you don’t think that poor 
girl had any reason to throw herself into 
the pond, do you?” 

At the foot of the steps Lois turned 
and looked upward. Ena was wringing 
her hands, but the daughter-in-law 
didn’t notice it. As a matter of fact, 
Lois was too deeply sunk into thoughts 
of her own to have any attention to 
spare for other people’s searchings of 
heart. Having heard the question, she 
could answer it, but absently, and as 
though it were a point of no pressing 
concern. 

“She hadn’t the reason you're think- 
ing of. I feel very sure of that. I’ve 
asked her mother—and she says she 

knows it.” 

Mrs. Masterman was uttering some 
expression of relief, but Lois could listen 
to no more. In her heart there was room 
for only one consideration. ‘‘ Money! 
Money!” she was saying to herself as 
she went down the avenue beneath the 
leafing elms. “He was going to give 
her—that.” 

But Ena returned to the threshold of 
the library, where her husband, standing 
with his back to the empty fireplace, 
was meditating moodily. 


“‘ Archie,” she faltered, “you do think 
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that girl was only seeking notoriety, 
don’t you?” 

He raised his head, which had been 
hanging pensively. “Certainly. Don’t 
you?” 

She tried to speak with conviction. 
" ‘Oh yes; of—of course. 

‘That is,” Archie analyzed, “she was 
going in for cheap tragedy in the hope 
that the sensation would reach Claude. 
That was her game—quite evidently. 
Dare say it was a put-up job between 
her and those two young men. Took 
very good care, at any rate, to have ’em 
‘longside.”’ 

“But if Claude should hear of it—” 

“Must see that he doesn’t. Wiring 
him to-night to go on to Japan, after he’s 
seen California. Let him go to India, 
if he likes—round the world. Anything 
to keep him away—and you and I,” he 
added, “‘ had better hook it till the whole 
thing blows over.” 

She looked distressed. ‘‘Hook it, 
Archie?” 

“Close the house up and go abroad. 
Haven’t been abroad for three years 
now. Little motor trip through Eng- 
land—and back toward the end of the 
summer. Fortunately I’ve sold that 
confounded property. Good price, too. 
Hobson, of Hobson & Davies. Going 
to build for residence. Takes it from 
the expiration of the lease, which is up 
in July. He'll clear out the whole gang 
then, so that by the time we come back 
they'll be gone. What do you think? 
Might do Devonshire and Cornwall— 
always wanted to take that trip—with 
a few weeks in Paris before we come 
home.” 

The suggestion of going abroad came 
as such a pleasing surprise that Mrs. 
Masterman slipped into a chair to turn 
it over in her mind. “Then Claude 
couldn’t come back, could he?” expressed 
the first of the advantages she foresaw. 
He’d have nowhere to go.” 

“Oh, he'll not be in a hurry to do 
that,” Archie said, confidently. 

“And I do want some things,” she 
mused further. “I had nothing to wear 
for the Darlings’ ball — nothing — and 
you know how long I’ve worn the dinner- 
dresses | have. I really couldn’t put on 
the green again.” She was silent for 
some minutes, when another of those 
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queer little cries escaped her such as had 
broken from her lips when she stood at 
the door with Lois: “ But, oh, Archie. | 
want to do what’s right!—what’s righr. 
Archie!” 

He looked at her from under his 
brows as his head again drooped mood- 
ily. ‘“‘What’s—zwhat ?” 

“What's right, Archie. Latterly 
Oh, I don’t know!—but latterly—” She 
passed her hand across her brow. 
‘Sometimes I feel—I get to be afraid 
Archie—as if we weren’t—as if wi 
hadn’t—as if something were going to 
happen—to overtake us- 

Crossing the room, he be nt back her 
pretty head and kissed her. ‘Non- 
sense,” he smiled, unsteadily. ‘“‘ Nerves, 
dear. Don’t wonder at it—with all 
we've been through—one way and an- 
other. But that’s what we'll do. Close 
the house up and go abroad for thre 
months. Inconvenient just now with 
the upset in the business—but we'll do 
it. Get out of the way. See something 
new. There, now, old girl,” he coaxed, 
patting her on the shoulder, “brace up 
and shake it off. Nothing but nerves.” 
He added, as he moved back toward his 
stand by the fireplace, “Get ’em my- 
self.” 

“Do you, Archie? 
like what I said?” 

He had resumed his former attitude, 
his feet wide apart, his hands behind his 
back, his head hanging, when he mut- 
tered, “Like the devil.” 

She was not sure how much mental 
discomfort was indicated by the phrase, 
so she sat looking at him distressfully. 
Being unused to grappling with grave 
questions of right and wrong, she found 
the process difficult. It was like wan- 
dering through morasses in which she 
could neither sink nor swim, till she 
found herself emerging on solid, familiar 
ground again with the reconciling ob- 
servation, “Well, I do need a few 
things.” 


Like that? Like 


CHAPTER XXVII 
T was not till Rosie was well enough 
| to go listlessly back to work, and 
the Mastermans had sailed, that 
Lois found her own emotions ripe for 
speech. During the intervening fort- 
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THE SIDE OF 
night she and Thor had lived their ordi- 


ry life together, but on a basis which 
each knew to be temporary. While he 
kept his office hours in the mornings and 
visited his patients in the afternoons, 
and she busied herself with household 
<a or superintended the gardener in 

eplanting the faded tulip-beds with 
wes and sweet-peas and dahlias; while 
she sewed or did embroidery in the eve- 
nings and listened to him reading aloud, 
or—since the nights were growing warm 

they sat silent on an upper balcony, 
or talked about the stars, each knew that 
the inner tension would never be relaxed 
till it was broken. 

If there was any doubt of that it was 
on Thor’s side. Because she said noth- 
ing, there were minutes when he hoped 
she had nothing to say. Unaware of a 
woman’s capacity for keeping the sur- 
face unruffled while storm may be raging 
beneath, he beguiled himself at times 
into thinking that his fears of her acute- 
ness had been false alarms. If so, he 
could only be thankful. He wanted to 
forget. If he had had a prayer to put 
up on the subject, it would have been 
that she would allow him to forget. 
So, as day followed day, regularly, peace- 
fully, with an abstention on her part 
from comment that could give him pain, 
he began to indulge the hope—a hope 
which he knew in his heart to be base- 
less—that she had nothing to remem- 
be r. 

When he was called on at last to face 
the realities of the case the moment was 
as unexpected to him as it was to her. 
She had not meant to bring the subject 
up on that particular evening. She had 
made no programme—not because she 
was uncertain as to what she ought to 
say, but because the impulse to say it 
lagged. In the end it came to her with- 
out warning, surprising herself no less 
th: an him. 

“Thor, were you going to give money 
to Rosie Fay?” 

The croaking of frogs seemed part of 
the silence in which she waited for 
his answer. The warm air was heavy 
with the scents of lilac, honeysuckle, 
and syringa. As they stood by the 
railing of the balcony th&t connected 
the exterior of their two rooms, she 
erect, he leaning outward with an 
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arm stretched toward the sky, a great 
white lilac, whose roots were in the 
early days of the Willoughby farm, 
threw up its tribute of blossom almost 
to their feet. The lights of the village 
being banked under verdure, the eye 
sought the stars. 

Thor loved the stars. On moonless 
nights he spent hours in contemplation 
of their beckoning mystery. From 
Auriga and Taurus in January, he fol- 
lowed them round to Aries and Perseus 
in December, getting a beam on his 
inward way. Just now, with the aid of 
a pencil, he was tracing for his wife’s 
benefit the lines of the rising Virgin. 
Lois could almost discern the graceful, 
recumbent figure, winged, noble, lying 
on the eastern horizon, Spica’s sweet, 
silvery light a-tremble in her hand. She 
was actually thinking how white for a 
star was Spica’s radiance, when the 
words slipped out: “Thor, were you 
going to give money to Rosie Fay?” 

He suppressed the natural question 
concerning her sources of information in 
order to say, as quietly as he could, 
“If—if Claude had married her I was 
going to—to help them out.” 

She resented what she considered his 
evasiveness. “That isn’t just what I 
asked.” 

“‘Even so, it tells you what you want 
to know. Doesn’t it?’ 

“Not everything I want to know.” 

“Why should you want to know— 
everything?” 

“Because—” It struck her that her 
reason could be best expressed by shift- 
ing her ground. “Thor, dear, exactly 
why did you want to marry me?” 

The change in tactics troubled him. 
“T think I told you that at the time.” 

“You told me you came to me as to 
a—to a shelter.” 

“And as to a home. | said that, too, 
Lois.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, slowly, “you said 
that, too.” A brief interval gave em- 
phasis to the succeeding words: “But 
did you think it was enough?” 

“1 couldn’t judge of that. I could 
only say—what I had to say—truth- 
fully.” 

“Oh, I know it was—truthfully. It’s 
—it’s just the trouble. You see, Thor,” 
she went on, unsteadily, “I thought you 
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were telling me only some of what was 
in your heart—and it was all.” 

“I’m not certain that I know what 
you mean by all. What! felt was— 
so much.” He added, reproachfully, 
“It’s surely a great deal when a 
man finds a woman his refuge from 
trouble.” 

“That's perfectly true, Thor; and 
there’s no one in the world who wouldn’t 
be touched by it. But in the case of a 
wife, she can hardly help thinking of the 
kind of trouble he’s escaping from.” 

“*But so long as he escapes from it—” 

She interrupted quickly: “Yes; so 
long as he does. But when he doesn’t? 
When, instead of leaving his trouble 
outside the refuge, he brings it in?” 

He took an uneasy turn up and down 
the balcony. ‘“‘Look here, Lois; have 
you any particular motive in bringing 
this up now?” 

“Yes, Thor. It’s the same motive I 
had a few weeks ago, only that I haven’t 
been sure of it till to-night. I want 
you”’—she hesitated, but urged herself 
on—‘I want you—to let me go away.” 

“Go away?” he cried, sharply. “Go 
away where? 

“T don’t know yet. Anywhere. There 
are one or two visits I might make—or 
could find a place. That part of i 
doesn’t matter.” 

“But when you wanted to go away a 
few weeks ago 

“It was to—to take her. I shouldn’t 
need to do that now, because she’s bet- 
ter. In a way she’s all right—all right, 
only changed.” 

It was to make a show of not being 
afraid to mention Rosie that he said, 
“Changed in what way?” 

“Well, you'll see.” She decided that 
for his own sake it was kindness to be 
cruel, and so added: “‘Changed to a 
healthier frame of mind. She’s very 
much ashamed of what she tried to do, 
and wants to begin again on a—on a 
less foolish basis. So,” she continued, 
reverting to her former point, “my going 
away wouldn’t now have anything to do 
with her. It would be on my own 
account. I want to—to think.” 

“Think about what?” 

“Well, chiefly about you.” 

He knew they were nearing the heart 
of the question, and so went up to it 


boldly. ‘To wonder—whether or not— 
I—love you? Is that it?” 

““N-no; not exactly.” She allowed 2 
second to pass before letting slip thi 
words: “Rather the other way. 

“The other way—how?” 

She spoke very softly. 
not—lI love you.” 

“Oh!” His tone was as soft as hers. 
but with the ejaculation he moved hi 
big hands about his body like a ma: 
feeling for his wound. “I thought you 
did.” 

“Yes, I thought so, too—till—til! 
lately. Perhaps I do, even now. I don’t 
know. It’s what I want to get away 
for—to think—to see. I can’t do eithe: 
when you’re so near me. You—you 
overwhelm me—you crush me. 
get the free use of my mind.” 

He turned again to pace the narrow 
limits of the balcony. “If you ever did 
love me, Lois,” he said, in a voice sh: 
hardly recognized because of the new 
thrill in it, “I’ve done nothing to de- 
serve the withdrawal of—of your affec- 
tion.’ 

She answered while still keeping her 
eyes absently on Spica’s white efful- 
gence. “I know you haven't, Thor, 
dear. But that’s not the point. It’s 

rather that I have to go back and—and 
rev ise everything—form new concep- 
tions.’ 

He ue standing behind her. “I 
don’t think I get your idea.” 

“No, probably not. You couldn’t 
without knowing what it all used to 
mean to me.” 

“Used to mean?” 

“Yes, Thor; used to mean in a wa) 
that it doesn’t now, and never can any 
more.” 

There was pain in his voice as he said, 
“That’s hard, Lois—damnably hard.” 

“T know, Thor, dear. I wouldn’t say 
it if | hadn’t made up my mind that | 
must—that I ought to. I’ve had a great 
shock—which has been in its way a 
great humiliation—but I could go on 
keeping it to myself if I hadn’t come to 
the conclusion that it’s best for you to 
know. Men are so slow to fathom what 
their wives are thinking of—” 

“Well, thtn, tell me.” 

She turned slowly round from her 
contemplation of the stars, a hand on 
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each side grasping the low rail against 
which she leaned. The spangles on a 

scarf over her bare shoulders glittered 

iridescently in the light streaming from 

her room. Of Thor she could discern 

little more than the whiteness of his 

face and of his evening shirt-front from 

the obscurity in which he kept himself. 

A minute or more elapsed before she 

went on. 

“You see, Thor, I didn’t fall in love 
with you first of all for your own sake; 
it was because—because | thought you'd 
fallen in love with me. That’s a sort of 
confession, isn’t it? It may be some- 
thing | ought to be ashamed of, and per- 
haps I am—a little. But you’d under- 
stand how it could happen if you 
were to realize what it was to me that 
a man should fall in love with me at 
all.” 

He tried to interrupt her, but she in- 
sisted on going on in her own way. 
“T wasn’t attractive. I never had been. 
During the years when I was going out 
I never received what people call atten- 
tions—not from any one. I don’t say 
that I didn’t suffer on account of it. I 
did—but I’d begun to take the suffer- 
ing philosophically. I’d made up my 
mind that no one would ever care for me, 
and | was getting used to the idea—when 
—when you came.” 

Because her voice trembled she 
pressed her handkerchief against her 
lips, while Thor stood silent in the dark- 
ness of the far end of the balcony. 

‘And when you did come, Thor, dear, 
it couldn’t but seem to me the most 
amazing thing that ever happened. I 
didn’t allow myself to think that you 
were in love with me—I didn’t dare—at 
frst. It made me happy that you 
should think it worth while just to come 
and see me, to talk to me, to tell me 
some of the things you hoped to do. 
That in itself—” 

She broke off again, losing something 
of her self-command. In the stress of 
physical agitation she drew the spangled 
scarf over her shoulders and stepped 
forward into the shaft of light that fell 
through the open French window of her 
room. 

“But finally, Thor, I came to the 
conclusion that you must love me. I 
couldn’t explain your kindness in any 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 789.—49 
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other way. Believe me, | didn’t accept 
that way till—till it seemed the only 
one, but when I did; well, it wasn’t 
merely pride and happiness that I felt- 

it was something more.’ A sob in her 

throat obliged her to interrupt herself 

again, while the croaking of frogs contin- 

ued. ‘And so, Thor, dear, love came to 

me, too. It came because I thought you 

brought it; but now that I see you 

didn’t bring it, you can understand why 

I should be in doubt as to—as to whether 

or not—it really did come.” 

Since he recognized the futility of 
making an immediate response, they 
stood confronting each other in silence. 

She took another step nearer him. 
“But what I’m not in any doubt about 
at all is the scorn | feel for myself for 
ever having cherished the delusion. If 
I’d been a woman with—with more 
claim, let us say, to being loved—” 

“Lois, for God’s sake, don’t say that!” 

“But I must say it, Thor. It’s at the 
bottom of all I mean. I was weak and 
foolish enough to think that in spite of 
the things I lacked a man had given me 
his heart—when he hadn't.” 

“Lois, I can’t stand this. Please don’t 
go on.” 

“But I have to stand it, Thor. I 
have to stand it day and night, without 
ever getting away from the thought of 
it. I have to go back and puzzle and 
wonder and speculate as to why you did 
what you’ve done to me. I see 
things this way, Thor: There was a 
time when you thought you might come 
to care for me. You really thought it. 
And then—something happened—and 
you were not so sure. Later, you felt 
that you couldn’t—that you never would. 
But the something that happened 
happened the wrong way for you—and 
papa broke down as he did—and I was 
in danger of being poor—and you were 
kind and generous—and—you weren't 
very happy as things were—you told 
me so, didn’t you? And—and—in short 
—you thought you might as well. You 
knew I expected it—or had expected it 
once—and so—so you did it. Tell me, 
Thor, dear; am | so ve ry fat wrong? 

Wasn’t it like that” 

He raised his heac jantly. “And 
if | admitted that it was like that, what 
then?” 
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“Oh, nothing. I should merely ask 
you the same thing— to let me go 
away.” 

“ Away for how long?” 

She reflected. “Till I could establish 
a new basis on which to come back.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
new basis.” 

“I dare say I don’t mean anything 
very different from the compromise most 
people have to make—a little while after 
marriage; only that in my case the 
necessity comes more as—a shock. You 
see, Thor, you’re not the man—not 
the man I thought you were. I must 
have a little while to get -used to 
that.” 

He stirred uneasily. “You find ’m— 
I’m not so good a man.” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I don’t say 
that at all. You're just as good. Only 
you’renot—” Shewentuptohim, laying 
ie hands on his shoulders—‘‘Oh, you 
don’t understand. I loved the other 
Thor. I’m not sure that I love this one. 
I don’t know. Perhaps I do. I can’t 
tell till I get away from you. Let me go. 
It may not be for long.” 

She stepped back from him toward 
the window of her room through which 
she seemed about to pass. He was 
obliged to speak in order to retain 
her. 

“Look here, Lois,” he began, not 
knowing exactly how he meant to con- 
tinue. She turned with a foot on the 
threshold, her hand on the knob of the 
open window-door. The pose, set off 
by the simplicity of the old black eve- 
ning dress she was in the habit of wear- 
ing when they were alone, displayed the 
commanding beauty of her ane to a 
degree which he had never observed 
before. He remembered afterward that 
something shot through him, something 
he had associated hitherto only with 
memories of little Rosie Fay, but for the 
minute he was too intensely preoccupied 
for more than a subconscious attention. 
She was waiting and he must say some- 
thing to justify his appeal to her. “It’s 
all right,” were the words he found. 
“Um willing. That is, I’m willing in 
principle. Only”—he stammered on— 
“only I don’t want you to go roaming 
the country by yourself. Why not let 
me go? I could go away for a while, and 


you could stay here.” He warmed 
to the idea as soon as he began to expres 
it. “This is your home, rather than 
mine. It’s your father’s house. You’, 
lived in it for years. I couldn’t stay he: 
without you—while you’re used to 
without me. I'll go. I'll go—and |’|| 
not come back till you tell me. The: 
Will that do?” 

The advantages of the arrangement 
were evident. She answered slow! 
“Tt—it might. But what about your 
patients?” 

“Oh, Hill would look after them. Hi, 
said he would if I wanted to attend th. 
medical congress at Minneapolis. [| told 
him I didn’t, but—but”—he tapped th. 
rail to emphasize the timeliness of th: 
idea—* but, by George! ’ll doit. You'd 
have three weeks at least—and as many 
more as you ask for.” 

She gave the suggestion a minute's 
thought. “‘Very well, Thor. Since th 
congress is going on—and your tim 
wouldn’t be altogether thrown away 
You see, all I want is a little quiet—a 
little solitude perhaps—just to realiz: 
where | am—and to see how—to begin 
again—if we ever can.” 

She closed one side of the window, 
softly and slowly. Her hands were on 
the other battant when he uttered a litt|: 
throaty cry. “Aren’t you going to sa) 
good night?” 

Standing on the low step of the win- 
dow, she was sufficiently above him to 
be able to fold his head in her arms, to 
pillow it on her breast, while she im- 
printed a long kiss on the thick, dark 
mass of his hair. Having released him, 
she withdrew, closing the window gent}; 
and pulling down the blinds. 

Outside in the darkness Thor turned 
once more to where the Virgin, recum- 
bent, noble, outlined and crowned with 
stars, Spica the wheat-ear in the hand 
hanging by her side, rose slowly toward 
mid-heaven. Irrelevantly there cam: 
back to his memory something said 
months before by his uncle Sim, but 
which he had not recalled since the night 
he heard it. “You may make an awful! 
fool of yourself, Thor, but you'll be on 
the side of the angels—and the angels 
will be on yours.” 

“Hmph!” he snorted to himself. 
“That’s all very fine. But—where ar 
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the angels?” And again he sought the 


stars. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
[ was Jim Breen who told Lois that 
Jasper Fay’s tenancy of the land 
north of the Pond was definitely 
ended. ‘“‘Want a nice fern-tree, Mrs. 
Masterman?” he had asked, briskly. 
‘Two or three beauties for sale at Mr. 
Fay’s place. Look dandy in the corner 
of a big room. Beat palms and rubber- 
plants like a rose “Il beat a bur. Get a 

nice cheap one at Mr. Fay’s.” 

Lois wondered. “Is Mr. Fay selling 
off?” 

“Well, not exactly. Father’s selling 
what he don’t want to cart over to our 
place. Didn’t you know? Father's 
bought out Mr. Fay’s stock. Mr. Fay’s 
got to beat it by July ninth.” 

As Lois looked into the honest face 
she made the reflection with a little 
jealous pang that Rosie Fay was just 
the type that men like Jim Breen fell 
in love with. There was something in 
men like Jim Breen, in men like Thor 
Masterman—the big, generous, tender 
men—that impelled them toward pite- 
ous little creatures like Rosie Fay, 
driven probably by the protective yearn- 
ing in themselves. It placed the tall 
women, the strong women, the women 
whose first impulse was to give to others 
rather than to get anything for them- 
selves, at a disadvantage. In response 
to the information just received, she 
said, anxiously, “Why, Jim, tell me 
about it.” 

He drew from the wagon a wooden 
“flat” filled with zinnia plantlings, like 
so many little green rosettes. “‘Hadley 
B. Hobson owns that property now, 
Mrs. Masterman,” he said, cheerily, de- 
positing the “flat” on the ground. “‘Go- 
ing to build. Didn’t you know? Have 
a dandy place there. Had architects 
and landscape-gardeners prowling round 
for the last two weeks, and old man Fay 
won't allow one of them on the grounds. 
You'd die laughing to see him chasing 
them off with a spade or a rake or what- 
ever he has in his hand. His property 
till July ninth, he says, and he 
wouldn’t let so much as a crow fly 
over it if it belonged to Hadley B. 
Hobson. You’d die laughing.” 
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“T don’t see how you can laugh when 
he’s in such trouble, poor man.” 

“Oh, well,” Jim drawled optimistical- 
ly, “he won’t do so bad. He can always 
have a job with father. Father's min- 
gled with him ever since the two of them 
were young. If Mr. Fay hadn’t been so 
moonstruck he’d have had just the same 
chance as father had.” 

Lois chose a moment which seemed to 
be discreet in order to say: “I know 
Rosie quite well. I’ve seen a good deal 
of her during the past few months.” 

** Rosie’s all right, Mrs. Masterman,” 
Jim answered suddenly and a trifle ag- 
gressively. “I don’t care what any one 
says she’s all right.” 

“I know she’s all right, Jim. She’s 
one of the most remarkable characters 
I’ve ever met. I often wish she’d let me 
help her more.” 

“Well, you hold on to her, Mrs. Mas- 
terman,” he advised, with a curious, 
pleading quality in his voice. “You'll 
find she'll be worth it. And if ever a 
girl was up against it—she is.” 

“T will hold on to her, Jim.” 

“It’s all rot what people are saying 
that she’d gone melancholy because 
she took that fool jump into the 
Pond. I know how she did it. She’d 
got to the point where she couldn’t help 
it, where she just couldn’t stand any 
more—with the business all gone to 
pieces and Matt coming out of jail, and 
everything else. Who wouldn’t have 
done it? I’d have done it myself, if I’d 
been a girl. She’d got worked up, Mrs. 
Masterman, and when girls get worked 
up, why, they’ll do anything. I believe 
the shock’s done her good. Sort of 
cleared her mind like.” 

Lois tried to be tactful. “Then you 
see her?” 

“We-ll—on and off.” He grew ap- 
pealing and confidential. “I don’t mind 
telling you, Mrs. Masterman,” he began, 
as if acknowledging an indiscretion; “I 
went with Rosie once. Went with her 
for over a year.” 

“Did you, Jim?” 

He leaned nonchalantly against 
Maud’s barrel-shaped body, his face tak- 
ing on an expression of boyish regret. 
“And I'd have gone on going with her 
ifi—if Rosie hadn’t—hadn’t kind of 
dropped me.” 
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“Oh, but, Jim, why should she?” 

“We-ll, | can understand it. Rosie’s 
high-toned, you know, Mrs. Masterman, 
and she’s got a magnificent education. 
I guess you wouldn’t come across them 
more refined, not in the most tip-top 
families. Pretty! My Lord! pretty isn’t 
the word for it. And I think she grows 
prettier. And work! Why, Mrs. Mas- 
terman, if that girl was at the head of a 
plant like ours there wouldn’t be any- 
thing for father and me to do but sit 
in a chair and rock.” 

“{’m glad she’s willing to see you,” 
Lois ventured. 

He sprang to his seat behind Maud. 
“Well, I guess she needs all the friends 
she’s got.” 

Lois ventured still further. “I’m sure 
she needs friends like you, Jim.” 

There was a flare in his eye as he 
fumbled for the reins. ‘Well, she’s 
only im, to stoo and pick me up. Git 
along, Maud. Gee In obedience to 
his pull Maud shed her heavy neck 
and executed a sidewise movement un- 
certainly. “She knows I’m there,” he 
continued, as the wagon creaked round. 
“Been there ever since she dropped me. 
Gee! Maud, gee! What you thinking of? 
I’ve never gone with any one else, Mrs. 
Masterman—not really gone with them. 
Rosie’s been the only one so far. Well, 

ood-by. And you will hold on to her, 
rs. btm a now, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will, Jim—and—and you 
must do the same.” 

He threw her a rueful look over his 
shoulder, as Maud paced toward the 
gate. “Oh, I’m on the job every 
time.” 

The visit gave her a number of themes 
for thought, of which the most insistent 
was the power some women had of 
drawing out the love of men. For the 
rest of the day her gardening became 
no more than a mechanical directing of 
the setting out of seedlings, while she med- 
itated on the problem of attractive- 
ness. 

How was it that women of small en- 
dowments could captivate men at sight, 
and that others of inexhaustible poten- 
tialities—she was not afraid to rank her- 
self among them—went unrecognized 
and undesired? If Rosie Fay had been 
content with the honors of a local belle, 
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she could have had her choice among 
half the young men in the village. Wha: 
was her gift?) What was the gift of thar 
great sisterhood, comprising perhaps a 
third of the women in the world, to 
whom the majority of men turned in- 

stinctively, ignoring, or partially ignor- 
ing, the rest? Was it mere sheep- 
stupidity in men themselves that sent 
one where the others went, without 
capacity for individual discernment ?— 
or was there a secret call that women 
like Rosie Fay could give which brought 
them too much of that for which other 
women were left famishing? 

She put the question that evening to 
Dr. Sim Masterman, who had dropped 
in to see her, as he not infrequently did 
after his supper, now that Thor was 
away. Indeed, his visits were so regular 
as to make her afraid that with his curi- 
ous social or spiritual second sight he 
suspected more in Thor’s absence than 
zeal for the science of medicine. 

“Why do men fall in love with in- 
ferior women?—become infatuated with 
them?” 

He answered while sprawling before 
the library fire, his long legs apart, his 
fingers interlocked over his old tan 
waistcoat. “No use to discuss love with 
a woman. She can’t get hold of it by 
the right end.” 

“Oh, but I thought that was just what 
she could do—one of the few capabilities 
universally conceded her.” 

“All wrong, my dear. A man occa- 
sionally understands love, but a woman 
never—or so rarely that it hardly counts 
Gets it backward—wrong end first- 
nine women out of ten.” 

She looked up from her sewing. “‘! 
do wish you'd tell me what you mean 
by that.” 

“Clear enough. Love is in the first 
place the instinct to love some one else, 
and only in the second place the desire 
to be loved in return. Ten to one, the 
woman puts the cart before the horse. 
She’s thinking of the return before she’s 
done anything to get it. She don’t want 
to love half as much as to be /oved—and 
so she finds herself left.” 

Lois went on with her sewing again, 
but she was uneasy. 
her confession to Thor. Could it be 
that there was something wrong with 
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her love as well as with his? It was to 
see what he had to say further that 
she asked, “Finds herself left in what 
way?” 

“Make ’emselves too sentimental,” 
he grumbled on. “In love with love. 
They like that expression, and it does 
’em harm. Sets’em to wool-gathering— 
with the heart. Makes ’em think love 
more important than it is.” 

“It’s gene rally supposed to be rather 
import ant. 

‘Rather's the word. But it’s not the 
only thing of which that can be said— 
and more. Women reason as if it was. 
Make their lives depend on it. Mistake. 
If you can get it, well and good; if not— 
there’s compensation.” 

She lifted her head not less in amaze- 
ment than in indignation. ‘‘Compensa- 
tion for having to do without love?” 

“Heaps.” 

“And may I ask what?” 

“No use telling you. Wouldn’t be- 
lieve me. Be like telling a man who’s 
fond of his wine that he’d be just as 
well off with water.” 

She said, musingly, “Yes; love is the 
wine of life, isn’t it?” 

“Wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man—and can also play the deuce with 
Say 

She sat for some time smiling to her- 
self with faint amusement. “Do you 
really disapprove of love, Uncle Sim?” 
she asked, at last. 

He yawned loudly and stretched him- 
self. “‘What’d be the good of that? 
Don’t disapprove of it any more than I 
disapprove of the circulation of the 
blood. Force in life—of course! Treas- 
ure to be valued and peril to be con- 
trolled. To play with it requires skill; 
to utilize it calls for wisdom.’ 

She had again been smiling gently to 
herself when she said, “I doubt if you 

can ever have been in love.” 

“Got nothing to do with it. Not 
obliged to have been insane to under- 
stand insanity. As a matter of fact, 
best brain specialists have always kept 
their senses. 

i ‘Oh, then, you rate love with insan- 
ity. 

“Depends on the kind. Some sorts 
not far from it. Obsession. Brain-storm. 
Super-normal excitement. Passing com- 
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motion of the senses. Comes as sud- 
denly as a summer tempest—thunder 
and lightning and rain—and goes the 
same way.” 

“Oh, but would you call that love?” 

“You bet I'd call it love. Love the 
poets write about. Grand passion. 
Whirls along like a tornado—makes a 
noise and kicks up dust—and all over in 
an afternoon. That’s the real thing. If 
you can’t love like that, you can’t love 
at all—not in the grand manner. The 
going just as vital as the coming. Very 
essence of it that it shouldn’t last. 
That’s why Shakespeare kills his Romeo 
and his Juliet at the end of the play— 
and Wagner his Tristan and his Fsolde. 
Nothing else to do with ’em. People of 
that kind go through just the same set 
of high jinks six or eight months later 
with some one else; and in poetry that 
wouldn’t do. Romantic lovers love by 
crises, and never ass twice the same 
way. People who don’t do that—and 
lots of ’em don’t—needn’t think they 
can be romantic. They ain’t.” 

“But surely there is a love—” 

“Of the nice, tame, house-keeping 
variety. Of course! And it bears the 
same relation to the other kind as a glass 
of milk to a bottle of champagne. Mind 
you, I like milk. 1 approve of it. In 
the long run it ‘ll beat champagne any 
day—especially where you expect ba- 
bies. I’m only saying that it doesn’t 
come of the same vintage as Veuve 
Cliquot. Women often wish it did; and 
when it doesn’t they make things un- 
comfortable. No use. Can’t make a 
Tristan out of good, honest, faithful 
William Dobbin nohow. The thing 
with the fizz is bound to go flat; and the 
thing that stands by you, to be relied on 
all through life, won’t have any fizz.’ 

Feeling at liberty to reject these va- 
porings as those of an eccentric old man 
who could know little or nothing on the 
subject, Lois reverted to the aspect of 
the question which had been in her 
mind when she started the theme. “‘ You 
still haven’t answered what I asked—as 
to why men fall in love with inferior 
women, and often with a kind of infatu- 
ation they hardly ever feel for the good 
ones.” 

He took longer than usual to reflect. 


“ Part of man’s dual nature. Paul knew 
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a good deal about that. Puts the new 
man in contrast to the old man—the 
inner man in contrast to the outer man— 
the spiritual man in contrast to the car- 
nal. The old, outer, carnal man falls 
in love with one kind of person, and 
the new, inner, spiritual man with an- 
other. Depends on which element is the 
stronger. Thehigherfallsinlove withthe 
higher type; the lower with the lower.” 

“‘But suppose neither is stronger than 
the other?—that they’re equally bal- 
anced—and—?”’ 

“And in conflict. One of the com- 
monest sights in life. Known fellows in 
love with two women at the same time— 
with a good wife at home, mother of the 
children, and all that—and another kind 
of woman somewhere else. True, in a 
way, to’em both. Struggle of the two 
natures.” 

Lois was distressed. ‘“‘Oh, but that 
kind of thing can’t be love.” 

“Can’t be? “Tis. Ask any one who’s 
ever felt it—who’s been dragged by it 
both ways at once. He’ll tell you wheth- 
er it’s love or not—and each kind the 
real thing—while it lasts.” 

It was the expression “while it lasts” 
that Lois most resented. It reduced love 
to a phase—to a passing experience that 
might be repeated on an indefinite num- 
ber of occasions. It was more than a 
depreciation; it had the nature of a 
sacrilege. And yet no later than the 
following day she received a shock that 
showed her there was something to be 
said in its favor. 


She had gone nominally to see Rosie, 
but really to verify for herself Jim 
Breen’s report of the collapse of Jasper 
Fay’s little industry. She found it hard 
to believe that after Claude’s conduct 
toward Rosie her father-in-law could 
have the heart to bring further woe upon 
a family that had already had enough. 
Nothing but seeing for herself could 
coerce her incredulity. 

She had seen for herself. Over the 
little place which had always been neat 
even when it was forlorn there was now 
the stamp of desolation. The beds 
which had been seeded or planted a 
month before, and which should now 
have been weeded, trimmed, and hoed, 
were growing with an ugtended reck- 








lessness that had all the proverbial re- 
semblance to moral breakdown. In th: 
cucumber-house the vines had becom: 
rusty and limp, sagging from the twines 
on which they climbed in debauched in- 
difference to sightliness. The roof of th: 
hothouse that had contained the flowe: 

had a deep gash in the glass which it was 
no longer worth while to mend. Ther 
was no yellow-brown plume from the 
furnace chimney, and the very windows 
of the old house with the mansard roof 
had in their stare the glazed, unsecing 
expression of eyes in which there is 
death. Inside, Mrs. Fay was packing 
up. Battered old trunks that had long 
been stored in some moldy hiding-plac: 
stood agape; a packing-case held th 
place of honor in a forbidding “best 
room”’ into which Lois had never looked 
before. Mrs. Fay had little to say. 
Tears welled into her cold eyes with the 
attempt to say anything. Outside, Fay 
himself had nothing to say at all. Lois 
had accosted him, and though he had 
ceased to regard her as an enemy, he 
stood grimly silent as his only response 
to her words of consolation. 

“T know things will come all right 
again, Mr. Fay. They must. They look 
dark now; but haven’t you often no- 
ticed that after the worst times in our 
lives we’re able to look back and se 
that the very thing that seemed most 
cruel was the turning-point at which 
a change for the better began? You 
must surely have noticed that—a man 
with so much experience as you.” 

He looked vaguely about him, stand- 
ing in patience till she had said her say, 
but giving no indication that her words 
had anything to do with him. The 
change in his appearance shocked her. 
Everything in his face had taken on 
what was to her a terrible significance. 
The starry mysticism had vanished from 
the eyes to be replaced by a look that 
was at once hunted and searching, vin- 
dictive and yet woebegone. The mouth 
was sunken as the mouths of old men 
become from the loss of teeth, and the 
thin lips which used to be kindly and 
vacillating were drawn with a hard, un- 
flinching tightness. The skin that had 
long been gray was now ghostly, with 


the shadowy, not quite earthly, hue of 


things about to disappear. 
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She had talked to him for some min- 
utes before he woke to animation. At 
sight of two young men—surveyor’s 
clerks, perhaps—who had set up in the 
roadway what might have been a camera 
on a tripod, or more probably a theodo- 
lite, through which they were squinting 
over the buildings and the slope of the 
land, he left her abruptly. With a hoe 
in his hand, he crept forward, taking 
his place behind a clump of syringa that 
grew near the gate, ready to strike if 
either of the lads ventured to put foot on 
his property. It was the situation at 
which, according to light-hearted Jim 
Breen, you would have died laughing; 
but Lois had difficulty in keeping back 
her tears. 

She found Rosie in the hothouse, of 
which the interior corresponded to the 
gash in the roof. All the smaller plants 
had been removed, disclosing the empty, 
ugly, earth-stained, water-stained wood- 
en stagings. Only some half-dozen fern- 
trees remained of all the former beauty. 

But even here Rosie was at work, sit- 
ting at the old desk, which, deprived of 
its sheltering greenery, was shabbier 
than ever, making out bills. There was 
still money owing to her father, and it 
was important that it should be col- 
lected. Over and over again she wrote 
her neat “Acct. rendered,” while she 
added as a postscript in every case: 
“Please remit. Going out of business.” 

And yet, if there was anything on the 
dilapidated premises that could cheer 
or encourage it was Rosie. With the 
enforced rest and seclusion following 
on her fruitless dash to escape, her pret- 
tiness had become more delicate, less 
worn. Shame at her folly had put into 
her greenish eyes a pleading timidity 
which became a quivering, babyish 
tremble when it reached the lips. The 
contrast which the girl thus presented 
to her parents, as well as something that 
was visibly developing within her, en- 
abled Lois to affirm that which hitherto 
she had only hoped or suspected, that 
the wild leap into the Pond had worked 
some mysterious good. 

Like her father and mother, Rosie 
had little to say. The meeting was em- 
barrassing. There were too many un- 
uttered and unutterable thoughts on 
both sides to make intercourse easy or 
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agreeable. All they could achieve was 
to be sorry for each other, in a measure 
to respect each other, and to make up 
by an enforced, slightly perfunctory, 
good will for what they lacked in the 
way of spontaneity. 

Lois took the chair on which Rosie 
had been seated at the desk, while Rosie 
leaned against a corner of the empty 
staging. It furnished the latter with 
something to say to be able to tell the 
new plans of the family. Her father had 
taken a job with Mr. Breen. It wouldn’t 
be like managing his own place, but it 
would be better than nothing. He had 
also rented a tenement in a “three- 
family” house on the Thorley estate, to 
which they would move as soon as pos- 
sible. It was important to make the 
change, so as to be settled when Matt 
came out of jail. Both Rosie and her 
mother were glad that he wouldn’t be 
free till the roth of July, because the 
lease terminated on the gth. He would 
return, therefore, to absolutely new con- 
ditions, and there would be no necessity 
of going over any of the old ground 
again. As far as they were concerned— 
Rosie and her mother—the sooner they 
went the better they would like it, since 
they had to go; but “poor father,” 
Rosie said, with a catch in her voice, 
“won't leave till the last minute has 
struck. Even then,” she added, “I 
think they’ll have to drive him off. 
This place has been his life. I don’t 
think he’ll last long after he’s had to 
leave it.” 

Having given sympathetic views on 
these points as they came up, Lois rose 
to depart. She had actually shaken 
hands and turned away when Rosie 
seemed to utter a little cry. That is, 
her words came out with the emotion 
ofacry. “Mrs. Masterman! I want to 
ask you something!” 

Lois turned in surprise. “Yes, Rosie? 
What?” 

With one hand Rosie clung to the 
staging for support. The back of the 
other hand was pressed against her lips. 
She could hardly speak. “Is—is Claude 
staying away on my account?” Before 
Lois could answer, Rosie added, “ Be- 
cause he—he needn’t.” 

Lois wondered. ‘What do you mean 
by that, Rosie?” 
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“Only that—that he needn’t. I—I 
don’t care whether he stays away or 
not.” 

Lois took a step back toward the girl. 
“You mean that it doesn’t make any 
difference to you what he does?” 

She shook her head. “‘No; not now; 
not—not any more.” 

“That is, you’ve given him up?” 

Rosie sought for an explanation. “I 
haven’t given him up. I only—see.” 

“You see what, Rosie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s—it’s like 
having had a dream—a strange, awful 
dream—and waking from it.” 

“Waking from it?” 

Rosie nodded. She made a further 
effort to explain. “After I—I did— 
what I did—that day at Duck Rock— 
everything was different. I can’t de- 
scribe it. It was like dying—and coming 
back. It was like—like waking.” 

“Do you mean that what happened 
before seemed—unreal ?” 

She nodded again. ‘Yes, that’s it. 
It was like a play.” But she corrected 
herself quickly. ‘‘No; it wasn’t like a 
play. It was more than that. It was 
like a dream—an awful dream—but a 
dream you like—a dream you'd go 
through again. No; you wouldn’t go 
through it again—it would kill you.” 
She grew incoherent. “Oh, I don’t 
know-—I don’t know. It’s gone—just 
gone. I don’t say it wasn’t real. It was 
real. It was a kind of frenzy. It got 
hold of me. It got hold of me body and 
soul. I couldn’t think of anything else— 
while it lasted.” 

Lois was pained. “Oh, but, Rosie, 
love can’t come and go like that.” 

“Can’t it? Then it wasn’t love.” 
But she contradicted herself again. 
“Yes, it was love. It was love—while it 
lasted.” 

While it lasted! While it lasted! The 

hrase seemed to be on every one’s lips. 
here was distress in Lois’s voice as she 
said, “‘ But if it was love, Rosie, it ought 
to have lasted.” 

And Rosie seemed to agree with her. 
“Yes, it ought to have. But it didn’t. 
It went away. No, it didn’t go away; 
it just—it just—zwasn’t.”” She wrung her 
hands, struggling with the difficulty she 
found in explaining herself. “After that 
day at Duck Rock it was like—it was 





like the breaking of a spell that was on 
me. Everything was different. It was 
like seeing through plain daylight again 
after looking through colored glass. | 
didn’t want the things I’d been wanting. 
They were foolish to me—I saw they 
were foolish—and—and impossible. But 
it wasn’t as if they had died; it was as 
if | had—and come back.” 

It was on behalf of love that Lois 
felt driven to make a protest. ‘And 
yet, Rosie, if you were to see Claude 
again—” 

**No, no, no,”’ the girl cried, excitedly; 
“TI don’t want to see him. He needn't 
stay away—not on my account—but | 
sha’n’t see him if I can help it. It would 
be like dying the second time. All the 
same, he needn’t be afraid of me; and 
his family needn’t be afraid of me. [ 
want to—to forget them all.” 

Enlightenment came slowly to Lois 
because of her unwillingness to be con- 
vinced of the heart’s capriciousness. 
That love could be likened to brain- 
storm—obsession—the tornado whos 
rage dies out in an afternoon—was a 
wound to her tenderest beliefs. That 
the natural man must be taken into 
consideration as well as the spiritual 
also did violence to what she would have 
liked to make a serene, smooth theory of 
life. She stood looking long at the girl, 
studying her subconsciously, before sh 
was able to say, calmly: “Very well, 
Rosie, dear. I'll let Claude know. | 
can get his address, and I'll write to 
him.” 

But another surprise was in store for 
her. She was near the door leading from 
the hothouse when she became aware 
that Rosie was behind her, and heard the 
same little gasping cry as before. ‘ Mrs. 
Masterman! I want to ask you some- 
thing!’ Lois had hardly looked round 
when the girl went on again. “You 
know father and mother. They think 
the world of you—mother especially. 
Do you suppose they'd mind very much 
if I—if I turned?” 

Lois was puzzled. “If you did what, 
Rosie?” 

“Tf I turned; if I turned Catholic.” 

“Oh ¢@ 

The reformed tradition was strong in 
Lois. She was prepared to defend it by 
argument and with affection. For a 
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minute she was almost on the point of 
stating the historical Protestant position 
when she was deterred by the thought 
of Dr. Sim. What would he have said 
to Rosie? She remembered suddenly 
something that he once did say: “If 
you can seize any one aspect of the 
Christian religion, do it—for the least of 
them all will save you.” 

Remembering this, Lois withheld her 
arguments, asking the noncommittal 
question, “Why should you think of 
doing that?’’e 

Rosie flushed. “Oh, I don’t know. 
I’ve been’’—she hung her head—‘‘I’ve 
been pretty bad, you know. I’ve told 
lies—and I—I tried to kill myself—and 
everything.” 

‘And you think you’d get more help 
that way than any other?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I went twice 
lately—not here—in town. It fright- 
ened me. I—l liked it.” 

Had Lois dared she would have asked 
if Jim Breen had inspired this sudden 
change, but she said, merely: ‘Oh, | 
don’t believe your father and mother 
would feel badly in the end—not if it 
brought comfort to you, Rosie, dear. 
Is it that you want me to talk to them? 
--to help you out?” 

Rosie nodded silently, and with face 
averted in a kind of shame. 

“Very well, then, I will.” She felt it 
due to her own convictions to add: 
“Perhaps I can do it all the better be- 
cause—because my personal opinions 
are the other way. They'll see I’m 
only seeking whatever may make for 
your happiness.” ‘There was silence for 
a few seconds before she said, in conclu- 

sion, ““And oh! Rosie, dear, I do hope 
youll be happy, after all—all that’s 
been so hard for you. 

Rosie was too strong and self-con- 
tained to cry, but there was a mist in 
her eyes as they shook hands again and 
parted. 


That night Lois wrote to her husband: 
“You ask me, dear Thor, if I see my 
way yet, and frankly I can’t say that 
I do. I begin, however, to wonder if 
there is not a reason for my remaining 
puzzled and so long in the dark. I 
begin to ask if I know what love is—if 
anybody knows what it is. Do you? If 
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so, what is it? Is it the same thing for 
every one? or does it differ with indi- 
viduals? Is it a temporary thing?—or a 
permanent thing?—or does it matter? 
Is it one of the highest promptings we 
havef—or one of the lowest?—or is it 
that primary impulse of animate nature 
which when developed and _ perfected 
leads to God? Is there a spiritual man 
and a carnal man, each with a love that 
can conflict with the love of the other? 
Is the one man on the side of the angels, 
as Uncle Sim would say, and the other 
man on that of the flesh, till the stronger 
gains the victory? Or is there something 
in love of the nature of obsession? Does 
it come and go like the tornado—as vio- 
lent in its passage, but as quickly 
passed? ‘Thor, darling, I begin to be 
afraid of love. If we are to start again 
I want it to be on some other ground 

a new ground—a ground we don’t know 
anything about as yet, but which per- 
haps we shall discover.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Be EY MASTERMAN _pon- 


dered on the words Lois had writ- 
ten him as he tramped along the 
bluffs above the Mississippi, with the 
towers and spires of Minneapolis loom- 
ing like battlements through the haze of 
an afternoon at the end of June. He 
had left the conference on new methods 
of treating the thyroid gland which 
was being held in St. Paul in order to 
think his position out. Having motored 
over from his hotel in Minneapolis, he 
preferred to “‘tramp it” back. The 
glorious wooded way on the St. Paul 
side of the river was in itself an invita- 
tion to his strong, striding limbs, while 
the wine of Western air and the stim- 
ulus of Western energy quickened the 
savage outdoor impulse so ready to leap 
in his blood. The song of mating birds 
quickened it, too, and the romance of 
the river gliding through the gorge be- 
low, and the beauty of the cities eying 
each other like embattled queens from 
headland across to headland and 
through the splendor of the promise of 
a gold-and-purple sunset. 
lt was a great setting for great 
thoughts, inspiring ideas so large that 
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when he reached his hotel he found them 
too big to reduce easily to paper. 

“You ask me what love is, and say 
you don’t know. I’m more daring than 
you in that I think I do know. I know 
two or three things about it, even if I 
don’t know all. 

“For one thing I know that no one 
can do more than say what love is for 
himself. You can’t say what it is for 
me, or isn’t, or must be, or ought to be. 
That’s my secret. I can’t always share 
it, or at any rate share it all, even with 
the person I love. But neither can I 
say what it is, or isn’t, or should be, or 
must be, for you. You have your 
secret. No two people love in the same 
way, or get precisely the same kind of 
joy or sorrow from loving. Since love 
is the flower of personality, it has the 
same infinite variety that personalities 
possess. We give one thing and we get 
back another. Do not some of our irri- 
tations—I’m not speaking of you and 
me in particular—arise from the fact 
that, giving one thing, we expect to get 
the same thing back, when all the while 
no one else has that special quality .to 
offer? The flower is different according 
to the plant that produces it. When 
the pine-tree loved the palm, there was 
more than the distance to make the one 
a mystery to the other. 

“Of the two things essential to love, 
the first, so it seems to me, is that what 
one gives should be one’s best—the very 
blossom of one’s soul. It may have the 
hot luxuriance of the hibiscus, or the 
flame of the wild azalea in the woods, or 
no more than the mildly scented, 
flowerless bloom of the elm or the linden 
that falls like manna in the roadway. 
Each has its beauties and its limitations; 
but it is worth noticing that each serves 
its purpose in life’s infinite profusion as 
nothing else could serve it to that par- 
ticular end. The elm lends something 
to the hibiscus—the hibiscus to the elm. 
Neither can expect back what it gives to 
the other. Perfection is accomplished 
when each offers what it can. 

“Which brings me to the remaining 
thing I know about love—that it exists 
in offering. Love is the desire to go out- 
ward, to pour forth, to express, to do, 
to contribute. It has no system of 

calculation and no yard-stick for the 


little more or the little less. It is spon 
taneous and irrepressible and over- 
flowing, and loses the extraordinary « 
sence that makes it truly love when 
weighs and measures and inspects t. 
closely the quality of its return. It 
in the fact that love is its own sut 
ciency, its own joy, its own compens 
tion for all its pain, that I find it divi: 
The one point on which I can ful 
accept your Christian theology is that 
your God is love. Given a God who 
Love and a Love that is God, I can s 
Him as worthy to be worshiped. C 
Him, then, by any name you pleas: 
Jehovah, Allah, Krishna, Christ—y. 
still have the Essence, the Thing. Loy 
to be love must feel itself infinite, o1 
nearly infinite as anything human c 
be. When I can’t pour it out in th 
way—when I pause to reflect how { 
I can go, or reach a point beyond whic! 
I see that I cannot go any further—] < 
not truly love.” 

Having written this much, he laid 
down his pen and considered. He had 
said nothing personal, unless it was b 
implication. It was only after long 
meditation that he decided to leave th: 
matter there. The prime question was 
no longer as to whether or not he loved 
her, but as to whether or not she loved 
him. That was for her to decide. | 
was for her to decide without his urging 
or tormenting. He began to feel not 
only too sensitive on the subject, but 
too proud to make appeals to which sh: 
would probably listen out of generosity 
Since he had been in the wrong, it wa 
for her to make the advances; and s 
he ended his letter and posted it. 

The discussion continued through- 
out the correspondence that ensued 
while he migrated from Minneapolis 
to Milwaukee, from Milwaukee to 
Denver, and from Denver to Colorado 
Springs. It was partly from curiosit) 
of travel that he zigzagged in this way 
across the country, and partly to mak« 
it plain to Lois without saying it that h: 
awaited her permission to come home. 
That he should be obliged to return or« 
day without her permission if not with 
it was a matter of course, but it would 
make the meeting easier if she sum- 
moned him. As a hint that she could do 
so and have no fear, he asked her in a 
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postscript to one of his letters to tell 
him when she next wrote what was hap- 
pening to Rosie Fay. 

fo this she replied as simply and 
straightforwardly as he had put the 
question, imparting all that Jim Breen 
had told her and whatever she had 
cleaned for herself, adding as a seeming 
afterthought in the letter she wrote next 
day: 
“Tf Rosie could bring herself to marry 
Jim it would be the happiest of all so- 
jutions, and make things easier for 
Claude. I think she will. If so, it 
won’t be so much because her heart will 
have been caught in the rebound as 
that the poor little thing is mentally 
and emotionally exhausted, and glad to 
creep into the arms of any strong, good 
man who will love her and take care of 
her. Just to be able to do that much will 
be enough for Jim. I see a good deal 
of him; sol know. Every time he brings 
an order of new plants we have a little 
talk — always about Rosie. His love 
is of the kind you wrote about the 
other day; it has no yard-stick for the 
little more or the little less in the re- 
turn. Perhaps men can love like that 
more easily than women do. Uncle Sim 
seemed to hint one evening that there 
is generally a selfish strain in a woman’s 
love, in that what it gets is more prec- 
ious to it than what it gives. I wonder.” 

Thor received these two letters to- 
gether on returning to Colorado Springs 
from a day’s visit to that high wilderness 
in which John Hay sought freedom 
from interruption in writing his Life 
f Lincoln. He understood fully that 
Lois was deliberately being cruel in 
order to be kind. The very spacing 
out of her information over two sepa- 
rate days was meant to impress him and 
at the same time to spare. Things 
would be easier for Claude, she said, 
when she meant that they would be 
easier for him. : 

But for him it was a matter of indif- 
ference. That is, it was the same kind 
of matter of indifference that pain be- 
comes in a limb that has grown be- 
numbed. For reasons he could hardly 
explain, that part of his being to which 
Rosie Fay had made her pathetic appeal 
couldn’t feel any more. It was like 
something atrophied from overstrain. 





There was the impulse to suffer, but no 
suffering. Moreover, he was sure that 
though these nerves might one day 
vibrate again, they could never do so 
otherwise than reminiscently. To the 
episode he felt as a mother might feel to 
the dead child she has never been able 
to acknowledge as her own. It was 
something buried, and yet sacred—sa- 
cred in spite of the fact that it never 
should have been. As an incident in 
his life it had brought keen joy and 
keener pain, but he had already out- 
lived both. He had outlived them as 
apparently Rosie had outlived them her- 
self—not by the passage of time, but 
by an intensity of experience which 
seemed to have covered years. 

He came to this conclusion not in- 
stinctively, nor all at once, but by dint 
of reflection, as he sat on the broad ter- 
race of the hotel, watching the transfor- 
mation scene that takes place in the 
Rockies during the half-hour before 
sunset. His pipe was in his mouth; 
Lois’s letters lay open on the little table 
he had drawn up beside his chair. Other 
tourists bore him company, scattered 
singly or in groups, smoking and drink- 
ing tea. A mild suggestion of Europe, 
a suggestion of Cap Martin or of Cannes, 
was blocked by the domes of the great 
range and by a shifting interplay of 
magic lights where his eye was impelled 
to look for the broad, still levels of 
Mediterranean blue. 

There was a wonder in the moment 
which the yearning in his spirit was 
tempted to take as symbolic, and per- 
haps prophetic, of his future. Where 
all day long he had seen nothing but 
hard ridges packed against one another, 
without water, without snow, without 
perspective, without a shred of mist, 
without a hint of mystery, without any- 
thing to set the mind to wondering what 
was above them or beyond them, the 
dissolving views of late afternoon be- 
gan to throw up a succession of lovely 
ranges, pierced by valleys, gltns, and 
gorges. Where the eye had ached with 
the harsh red of the rocks spread with 
the harsh green of. the scant vegeta- 
tion, soft vapors rose insensibly—purple, 
pink, and orange—changing into name- 
less hues as they climbed into the great 
clefts and veiled the rolling domes and 
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swathed the pinnacles and furrowed 
the deep passes and put the horizon 
infinitely far away. The transmutation 
from conditions in which Nature herself 
seemed for once to be barbaric, alien, 
hostile to civilized man, painted with 
Cheyenne war-paint and girdled with 
a belt of scalps, to this breaking up of 
glory into glory, of color into color, and 
of form into form, rising, mingling, 
melting, fading, rising and mingling 
again, melting again, fading again, pass- 
ing swiftly in a last brief recrudescence 
from gold into green and from green 
into black, with the hurried eclipse and 
the sudden tranquillity of night—the 
transmutation which produced all this 
was to [Thor hopeful and in its way 
inspiriting. In the last rays of light he 
drew out his fountain-pen and the 
scribbling-book he kept for notes by 
the way, writing quickly without pre- 
amble or formality. 

“Thanks for telling me about Rosie. 
It is as it should be—as will be best. 
Jim saved her. Nothing so good could 
ever happen to her as to marry him. 

“As for me, there are two things, 
Lois, that I can truthfully affirm. I 
can declare them the more emphatically 
because | have had time to think them 
over—to think you over, and myself. 
If I ever had a doubt about them I 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





haven’t now, because leisure and s 
tude have enabled me to see the; 


n 
clearly. The first is that I have given 


ou my best; and the second, that 
iw given it without any restriction 
which I have been aware. If there y 
anything I withheld from you, 
which you think you should have h: 
I can only say that it was not of the 
nature of my best. What it was I make 

no attempt to say, nor would it do any » 
good to try. Whatever it was, I wish 
neither to depreciate it nor to deny 

It was something that swept me—lik: 
the tornado of which one of your lett: 
speaks—but it passed. It passed, leav- 
ing me tired and older—oh, very muc! 
older!—and with an intense desire 
creep home. As a physicist I kn: 
nothing of a carnal man and a spirit: 
man, so that I cannot enter into yo 
analysis; but | do know that there a: 
higher and lower promptings in th 
human heart, and that in my case th 
higher turn to you. As compared wit! 
you I’m only as the ship compared ¢ 
the haven ir: which it would take refug: 
The ship is good for something, but 
needs a port.” 

Again he decided to leave his appea! 
suspended here, and on the next morn- 
ing began his preparations for gradual! 
turning homeward. 
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@ (PGses2 GAT was the spring of the 
year when Miss An- 
nette Carson sprained 
‘her ankle. She was 
stepping off the veran- 





A son da in her sprightly way, 


hardly less agile be- 
cause of her sixty-five years, to shoo a 
at stalking through her poppy-bed, and 
she slipped on a stone and fell. Miss 
Polly, her sister, slightly older than she, 
washing dishes at the kitchen window, 
heard the rustle of her fall, as she 
— at the syringa-bush, and came 
unning out, towel in hand. Miss An- 
nette had gained her feet at once and 
then sunk back again. ‘There was a 
sharp pain in her twisted ankle, and she 
could not stand. So she sat there on 
the ground, a slender, gray-haired lady, 
strangely unfitted to such a posture, and 
looked piteously up at her sister; and 
Miss Polly, almost her counterpart, 
though a little grayer, a little more de- 
cided, looked down at her. Miss Polly 
recovered first. 

“What under the sun be you down 
there for?”’ she inquired, sharply, out of 
the reproachfulness of anxiety. “Here, 
you take hold o’ my hand and let me 
pull you up.” 

Miss Annette obeyed meekly, but the 
first pull increased the misery of the in- 
jured ankle, and she cried out to be let 
alone. 

“T guess I’ve broke somethin’,” she 
said, faintly. ‘“‘You let me be, and 
mebbe I can crawl up the steps on my 
hands and knees.” 

Miss Polly, frowning in terror, threw 
her dish-towel aside and pushed and 
pulled as her sister bade her, and to- 
gether they managed a toilsome progress 
into the house. There Miss Annette sat 
down in the big rocker by the kitchen 
window and at once grew faint, so that 
she had to be revived by camphor. And 
when she had control of herself again, 
Miss Polly tied on her hat and ran to 
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the next neighbor’s, and begged some 
one to go for the doctor. 

For a few days after that, the neigh- 
borhood lived on the excitement of Miss 
Annette’s fall and her sprained ankle. 
Nothing of equal importance had hap- 
pened for a long time, and it was beyond 
belief that it should have come to the 
Carson sisters, so fixed in their habits of 
life, and certainly as likely to last for 
years, with the care they gave them- 
selves, as any women of that age. People 
kept running in to see Miss Annette, 
who had been at once got up into the 
east chamber. It was a surprising event 
to find her with her foot up in a chair 
covered by the silk quilt from the fore- 
room bed; and her dignified endurance 
of her trial filled them with admiration, 
though they knew it was only what you 
might expect. And they were not tired 
of hearing that the ankle was tightly 
bound in surgeon’s plaster, and that 
later it was to be showered with hot and 
cold water. Miss Polly rose to the drama 
of the situation, and ran up the stairs 
dozens of times a day with little delica- 
cies her sister might fancy. She seemed 
to forget that Annette was only the vic- 
tim of an accident, not a bodily illness, 
and told the neighbors, with a worried 
brow, that Annette had got to be built 
up. The neighbors agreed, and brought 
jellies and blanc-mange, and altogether 
it made the spring pass on swift, excited 
wings. 

One afternoon when the event had 
been more or less accepted, and the two 
sisters were feeling the tranquillity of 
the day and the hopefulness of the doc- 
tors advice that now Miss Annette 

should try her ankle a little, the minis- 
ter’s wife, who had been away on a visit, 
knocked at the front door. Polly, sewing 
by the window in Annette’s room, 
dropped the sheet she was turning, and 
put her thimble on the sill. 

“It’s Mis’ Treadwell, sister,” said she. 
“1 didn’t know she’d got back.” 
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Annette gave a little rearranging 
twitch to the silk quilt. “I s’pose she'll 
expect to come right up here.” 

“Why, yes,” said Polly, at the door. 
““That’s what she come so quick for— 
you laid up an’ all.” 

She hurried down the stairs and 
reached the front door before Mrs. 
Treadwell knocked again. As they stood 
at the open door facing each other, with 
only the screen between them, Miss 
Polly thought, with a pang of something 
innocently like envy, that Mrs. Tread- 
well was very well preserved, but that 
anybody might look more or less im- 
»roved if they could dress so gay. Yet 
Mrs. Treadwell was not dressed unbe- 
comingly for her forty-odd years. She 
wore a delicate gray that helped her 
pink face, crowned with its soft, gray 
hair, and there was a clever touch of 
color at her belt. Miss Polly’s heart 
quickened at the sight of her, a pretty 
thing who knew how to make herself 
prettier than she was, and who was yet 


for use as well as beauty. All the neigh-, 


borhood felt safer and happier when she 
was at home. She was putting down her 
parasol. 

“*How’s Annette?” she asked. 

“Well,” said Miss Polly, opening the 
door, “she’s doin’ as well as can be ex- 
pected. The doctor wants she should 
try her foot more’n she’s be’n doin’, and 
mebbe when she gets the courage she 
will. You go right up. She'll be ter- 
rible pleased to see you.” 

Mrs. Treadwell went up the stairs 
with her soft rustle, and Polly, behind 
her, put out a stealthy hand and took a 
pinch of her skirt between thumb and 
finger. It felt soft yet firm, and she con- 
cluded it must be nun’s- -veiling. Miss 
Annette, sitting there in an old wrap- 
per with pink rosebuds on a _ white 
ground, looked very pretty. It was 
partly due to the wrapper, with its deli- 
cate dots of color. It was as old as Miss 
Annette’s youth, but it had always been 
tenderly used and it could not be dis- 
carded for any more sober fabric. She 
and Polly lived too near the wind. Her 
eagerness, too, lent her eyes a spark 
unwonted in them. She was very glad 
to see Mrs. Treadwell. 

‘““Mercy on us!” said the lady, going 
up to her and taking one of the thin 


hands in both her own. “How pretty 
you look!” 

Miss Annette flushed the more. She 
looked even guilty, as if she ought not to 
accept the imputation. No one had said 
that to her for many years. 

“I’ve got on this old thing—” she 
began, apologetically; but Mrs. Tread- 
well, seating herself near, stretched 
caressing finger to the rosebud dress. 

“Old thing!” she repeated. “It’s as 
lovely as it can be. If you didn’t know 
you'd had it a long time, or if you could 
say your grandfather ’d brought it hom: 
from India, you’d see how beautiful it 
is.” 

“Well, it’s kinder gay, that’s all,” 
said Annette; and Miss Polly, who had 
been fluttering about the room assuring 
herself of its perfect order, added a con- 
firming: 

“Yes, it’s kinder gay. For our time 
o’ life, I mean.” 

Mrs. Treadwell laughed. She touched 
the bow of color at her belt. ‘Well,’ 
said she, “look at me.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Annette, “you're 
younger’n we be.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Polly. “Besides, 
some things are becomin’ to one and 
some to another. Now that’s a color 
that sets you off. Nettie and I ain’t 
wore anything but dark clo’es for years, 
except up-chamber where nobody’d see 
us. I never felt as if mother’d want we 
should.” 

“No,” said Miss Annette. ‘She 
wouldn’t want we should.” 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Treadwell, 
“things have changed a great deal. 
Within a few years, | mean. My mother 
always wore black. Not mourning, you 
know, but just black. And she wasn’t 
a day older than I am now. If she could 
see her daughter grown up and middle- 
aged and tricked out in dewdads”’—she 
touched the colored beads about her 
neck—“‘ well, I don’t know what she’d 
say.” 

“Well,” said Miss Polly, “your clo’es 
are always terrible becomin’. I'll say 
that for’em. They set like a glove. But 
I guess Annette and I won’t launch out, 
our time o’ life. We shouldn’t know 
how to carry it off.” 

“No,” said Miss Annette. “We'll 


stick to old woman’s colors, what time 
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“YOU SNATCH THAT PICTURE RIGHT AWAY FROM HER, POLLY” 
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we're here. "Tain’t so many years ’fore 
take to caps.” 
"_ “Caps!” cried Mrs. Treadwell. 

“Why, there aren’t any caps nowadays, 
not real caps such as your mother wore.” 

Miss Polly got up and brought a pho- 
togr aph from the mantel. “That's 
mother’s cap,” said she. ‘This is her 
and grandmother. That’s the kind they 
wore. 

Mrs. Treadwell took the photograph 
nd examined it through the lorgnon 
she carried in some clever recess of her 
lace corsage. 

“That’s the kind,” she said. “I know 
‘em: dotted black net, rosettes of purple 
ribbon at the sides—and strings. My 
dear, you won ’t find such caps now for 
love or money. If you two are going to 
disguise yourselves in caps of that sort, 
you'll have to make them.” 

Miss Polly took back the photograph. 
he hardly knew whether mother’s cap 
was being regarded lightly, ard felt a 
little huffed. But Mrs. Treadwell put 
out a detaining hand. 

“Let me see it again,” she said. 
“Your mother was a very handsome 
woman, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Polly, instantly at 
ease. “In her prime, mother was said 
to be the handsomest woman that ever 
walked into the meetin’-house.” 

“And grandmother, too,” continued 
Mrs. Treadwell. “What wonderful 
bright eyes! It’s easy to tell where your 
mother got her looks. And you can see 
how really handsome they must have 
been to live down those caps.” 

“There!” said Miss Annette. She 
was more sprightly than her sister, more 
equal to a lively give-and-take. ‘You 
snatch that picture right away from her, 
Polly. I ain’t goin’ to hear anybody 
run down mother’s caps.” 

But Mrs. Treadwell held the photo- 
graph. She laughed. “I’m trying to 
scare you two away from the idea of 
caps,” she said. “If I can’t, if I should 
come in here some day and find you done 
up in black lace and purple-satin ribbon, 
I won't be responsible for what I should 
do. No, no, Miss Polly, don’t you 
snatch.” 

Miss Polly looked grieved at even the 
possibility that her insistent hand could 
be suspected of it. “I want to look at 
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these little dights in the foreground. Of 
course they’re you two sisters.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Polly, “three gen- 
erations.” 

“With curls!’ said Mrs. Treadwell. 
“Rows of curls. And bare arms, and 
low necks. Aren’t they darlings! Well, 
all I can say is that such children 
as those deserve to grow up to some- 
thing prettier than black-lace caps.” 

Now she did give up the photograph, 
and Miss Polly set it on the mantel. 
Miss Annette was speaking, in rather a 
shamefaced way: 

“Well, now we’ve got onto clo’es, I 
might as well ask, d’you see any old- 
fashioned chocolate calico while you 
were gone?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Treadwell. “But 
I'll tell you what I did see.” 

She launched into a thrilling exposi- 
tion of fashion, and worked her topic up 
until the pageant moved before their 
eyes. Colors bloorned and fabrics 
waved. They could scarcely follow her, 
the spectacle flashed so fast. Miss An- 
nette's cheeks took on a rosier pink, and 
her sister looked at her in a brief alarm. 
Annette seemed to be slightly feverish. 
But she herself was not a pace behind in 
interest. Ladies she had hardly thought 
of for years, floating beauties out of old 
magazines, moved before her in an al- 
luring procession. They stood languidly 

about charming rooms of unimagined 
beauty; they stepped from carriages 
with an easy grace; they even trod the 
measures of a dance at that ball she 
resurrected from her covetous fancy, the 
Prince of Wales’s ball. That was a 
ceremonious merrymaking that could 
not, she was persuaded, be equaled this 
side of Paradise. Sometimes in these 
her later days she got out the old news- 
papers where it was described, and she 
and Miss Annette would refresh their 
fancy by its splendor. But they never 
mentioned these excursions of the mind. 
Even to Mrs. Treadwell, who had so be- 
guiling a sympathy with the vanities, they 
could not have given the key to these 
gay recesses of their hearts. Yet side 
by side with her exposition of sleeves 
and skirts hung the pictures of that 
older time. She spoke to them in terms 
of the present, and they translated, as 
they heard, into the fashions of the past. 
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Her call concluded, still she lingered 


at the door. “Such a nice gossip!’ she 
was saying. “And such a frivolous min- 
ister’s wife! My husband says I am the 
giddiest person in the country. He 
doesn’t mind, and I’m sure I don’t. I'll 
get you some samples, Miss Polly, next 
time | go to town. And a skirt pattern, 
too.” 

Miss Polly followed her down the 
stairs. She was still a little agitated over 
her memories of the Prince’s ball. 

“Don’t you bring me anything gay,’ 
she called after her visitor, ll 
down the path. “If I should see any- 
thing such as you been talkin’ about and 
*twan’t suitable I might have hard work 
givin’ on’t up.” 

“What's the use of giving it up?” 
Mrs. Treadwell called back, recklessly. 
“There are things enough we have to 
give up. I don’t know why we should 
go in sackcloth—whatever that is. Look 
at that bird up there. There’s a blue 
for you. If he can wear it, I don’t know 
why we shouldn’t take pattern. Crows 
aren't the only birds. Good-by, Miss 
Polly. V'll bring you a sleeve-pattern, 
too. 

When Miss Polly turned about and 
went up the stairs again to her sister's 
chamber she was, as she expressed it 
to herself, as weak as a rag. Miss 
Annette looked anything but weak. She 
sat upright in her chair and watched the 
door with eager eyes. She hardly waited 
for her sister to cross the sill before she 
put her question: 

““D’ she say anything else?” 

“What about?” Miss Polly asked. 
She knew quite well, and yet she thought 
it mysteriously best to weaken the force 
of what they both were feeling. 

“Them mark-down silks. Or the lit- 
tle lace fronts they wear. What ’d she 
call °em—gamps?”’ 

Miss Polly seated herself by the win- 
dow and took up her sewing. But her 
hands trembled, and she contented her- 
self with running her thumb along the 
seam, to smooth it. She did not an- 
swer the question directly 


“Seems terrible foolish,” said she, 


“to dwell so much on clo’es.” 


** As she does?” 
When it came to the direct issue, Miss 
Polly was unwilling to say. She shrank 


from comment on the guest who had 
gone out of her house, and she felt an 
added impropriety in judging a min- 
ister’s wife. 

“Ts’ “pose womenfolks do think a good 
deal o’ dress. I dunno’ s it’s any harm 
if you go a good deal.” 

“Well, if you don’t go,” said Miss 
Annette, bitterly, “you might as well 
throw your money into the brook as 
launch out into clo’es, and then lay ’em 
away to crease and mildew.’ 

“There! there!’ said Miss Polly. Shi 
had scarcely ever seen her sister so ex- 
cited over what was, after all, a small 
matter. “I dunno but we go as much 
as we want to. We've always kep’ 

retty close to home, and so did mother 
ies us.” 

“And think o’ mother’s clo’es,”’ said 
Miss Annette, in a tiny passion of re- 
volt—“‘ her nice weddin’ silk and the two 
she had before she was married, and the 
muslin! There they be up-attic in her 
hair-trunks. I wish we could feel she 
had some good out of ’em.” 

It was ever Miss Polly’s task, as the 
elder, to guide her sister into contented 
ways of thought. She had begun sew- 
ing now. Her hands no longer trembled. 
She felt she had renounced the pomp of 
balls and floating fabrics. 

“Mother never wanted to go. She 
liked to set down here by the winder, 
same’s we do. And I dunno but she 
got more out of hey dresses, feelin’ she 
was savin’ ’em for us, than she’d ha’ 
done gaddin’ round the neighborhood 
and showin’ ’em.” 

Miss Annette’s mind sprang back with 
her to the beloved past. She spoke ten- 
derly, and her eyes, traveling across the 
apple-tree tops to the line of farther 
hills, took on a reminiscent softness. 

“Wa’n’t that just like mother,” she 
said, “‘packin’ ’em away in the two hair- 
trunks and savin’ ’em for us, two for 
each.” 

ae like her,” agreed Miss Polly. 

dunno where she ever thought 
we could wear ’em. We couldn’t to 
meetin’. They ain’t like anything folks 
wear now. Mebbe she thought we'd 


have ’em done over.” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Polly, in a mild 
shock of surprise. 
thought that.” 


“She couldn’t ha’ 
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“No, I s’pose she couldn’t, knowin’ 
how we should feel. But some folks 
would. Mrs. Treadwell would, I bet a 
dollar.” 

Miss Polly could hardly take the bet, 
for she was ready to stake her dollar, too, 
on the same side. So she prudently 
changed the subject. 

“You better get up and take a turn 
round the room,” she said. “Here, I'll 
give you a pull, and you put your hand 
on my shoulder. Then I'll go up-attic 
and hunt out them old crutches. | 
meant to do it "fore this.” 

When Miss Polly went up-attic it was 
early dusk and there were shadows un- 
der the eaves. She knew exactly where 
the crutches were, and drew them forth 
from an ordered assemblage of warming- 
pans, ancient canes, and shuttles from 
an old loom. While she stood there 
breathless, after her stooping and re- 
arranging, she looked about her, and her 
eyes fell on the hair-trunks, two of them, 
one labeled with her name, in mother’s 
fine and careful handwriting, the other 
for Annette. Miss Polly laid down the 
crutches, and went over to her trunk. 
She lifted the lid and the layer of tissue- 
paper on top. There it was, the wedding- 
dress—hers because she was the older. 
She lifted a corner of the full, ruffled 
skirt, a delicate gray sown with rose- 
buds, and saw the old rose underneath. 
Annette’s legacy, a silk and a muslin, 
were, she knew, even more delicate, one 
blue and one white. Miss Polly stood 
for a moment thinking. The color ran 
into her face and she set her lips to- 
gether tightly, as if temptation had as- 
sailed her and she would resist it if that 
were in woman’s power. But suddenly, 
as if it were not to be withstood, she 
rapidly unhooked her dress, slipped it 
to her feet, and stepped out of it. She 
stood there a moment in her stout waist 
and petticoat and thought; but again, in 
haste, abandoning herself to the mo- 
ment, she stooped and drew forth the 
wedding-dress and shook it free of its 
folds, with a pleasant rustle that fin- 
ished her last scruple. 

Miss Polly had kept a gaunt slender- 
ness. She was used to describing herself 
as thin as a rail. But, in spite of that, 
she was surprised, when she had slipped 
her arms into the sleeves, to find it a 
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shade too large. There was at least an 
inch to spare. Mother had been a little 
more plump than either of her daugh- 
ters. She was shorter, too. As Miss 
Polly fastened the waist, the guilty color 
came more swiftly into her cheeks, and 
when she stood there, clad in silk from 
feet to chin, she was a sweet picture of 
old-time comeliness. But there was no 
glass to show her that, and she contented 
herself with taking a few steps across 
the end of the attic, cautiously, so that 
Annette should not hear her, and strok- 
ing the silk to feel its texture. She had 
walked into a dream of a sort. Her 
mother, too, seemed to be in the dream, 
and that was beautiful; but the chief 
charm of it, she guiltily knew, was that 
of finery, the things that women love. 
For the moment, she was not Polly 
Carson. She was young in an older time, 
and she was going to the Prince’s ball. 

“Polly!” called Annette. “Polly, 
where be you?” 

The dream broke and she was herself 
again, her mind set on thrifty things. 
She hastily took off the dress, folded it 
with an anxious care, and laid it in the 
trunk. Then when she had shut it up 
in its accustomed nicety, she gave a last 
look to see whether the trunk was sit- 
ting in its exact place, and donned her 
dark-blue gingham, took the crutches, 
and went down-stairs. Annette, pushing 
a chair before her, had reached the door 
and stood there anxiously. 

“You were gone so long,” said she, 
“1 didn’t know but you'd fell.” 

“Mercy, no!” said Polly, briskly. 
“There’s nothin’ to fall over up there, 
everything’s put away so handy. Don’t 
you know when Mis’ Treadwell went up 
to look at the swifts she said some 
folks’ attics were as nice as a good many 
folks’ forerooms?”’ 

But Annette was not satished. “Any- 
ways, I’m afraid you’ve got a headache,” 
she said. “The blood’s all run into your 
face, stoopin’ down under the eaves.” 

Miss Polly, remembering her brief in- 
dulgence, felt her cheeks grow redder 
still, but she leaned the crutches against 
the chair, to take Annette’s attention. 

“Here, you try and see if you can’t 
use these. I dunno’s they’re the right 
height, but if they ain’t I guess I can 
saw ’em off.” 




























































They did prove to be of a proper size, 
and Annette showed herself quite deft 
in the use of them. Miss Polly, getting 
the supper down-stairs, heard her tap- 

ing rapidly about the chamber and 
com she would shortly be down-stairs 
again. And that night, at exactly 
eleven—for she heard the clock strike 
while she listened—she thought she 
heard the sound of the crutches in An- 
nette’s chamber across the hall. 

“That you?” she called, but Annette 
did not answer, and Polly, sure she had 
been dreaming, turned over and went to 
sleep again. 

But excellently as the crutches 
worked, Annette seemed to make brief 
use of them. She stayed in her chamber 
until the doctor, meeting Miss Polly in 
the road, on the way to a neighbor’s, 
sent word to her that the time had come 
for her to strengthen her hurt muscles 
and get on her feet again. Miss Polly 
carried the message, but Annette made 
no direct answer. A little later in the 
day Miss Polly &aid to her: 

“Don’t you think you better move 
’round a little?” 

“‘T have moved ’round,”’ said Annette. 

“You ain’t stepped outside the room. 
That’s what the doctor wants you should 
do. He wants you should go down- 
stairs.” 

“I don’t feel to,” said Annette, qui- 
etly. “I guess I know full as much 
about how my ankle acts as anybody, 
and when it’s strong enough to use I 
shall know it.” 

Miss Polly said no more, but she had 
a guilty consciousness that she did not 
want her sister to go down-stairs—not 
yet, at least. She much preferred to 
ae her in her own room for a time. 
It was easier to know where she was. 
Then Miss Polly could creep softly up 
the attic stairs, needle and thread and 
thimble in her pocket, and, undetected, 
do the happy task.she had set her heart 
on. For she had tried on the old-rose 
dress and found it also too large. It was 
slightly older than the wedding-dress, 
and mother must have been still plump- 
er when it was made. And Miss Polly 
felt a desperate desire of making it 
fit. She thought about jt after she had 
gone to bed at night, .,1d wondered if 
she could take in the w: ist without rip- 
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ping out the sleeves, and if a nar 
facing under the ruffles would sufficient. 
ly change the skirt. As she went abou; 
her work she planned a clever way 
folding in the neck so that she need nor 
cut the silk. It seemed wrong to cut 
mother’s silk. And at every stage of he: 
task she was hampered by her lack of 
deftness with the needle. Sometim: 
too, she could not escape Annette long 
enough to get up the attic stairs through 
the entire day. To disclose her purpos 
was impossible. Her sister would hay: 
every right to censure her. A woman of 
Miss Polly’s age could be justly blamed, 
she knew, for the vanity of refitting . 
rose-colored silk she could never wea: 
Yet, while she inwardly acknowledged 
that, she knew she had to do it. Some- 
times it seemed to her the longing fo: 
the rose-colored silk was stronger than 
any desire she had ever known. 

“I guess you better stay up-chamber 
a spell longer,” she said to Annette on: 
day when she had found it impossib|: 
to get into the attic undetected, An- 
nette had seemed so likely to call out to 
her whenever she came up-stairs at a! 
“It’s no put-out to fetch your trays; 
and if you feel to stay up here, you do 
it.’ 
Annette looked at her searchingly, she 
thought, and she felt the blood coming 
into her face. And the moment she had 
made the speech she was ashamed. It 
was the first time she had not been quit: 
open with her sister. They had had no 
thoughts to conceal from each othe: 
The current of their lives ran the same 
way, over the same snags and past the 
same inlets. But now there was some- 
thing hidden, and Miss Polly was uneas\ 
over it. She even felt they were, in an 
odd way, watching each other. Sti! 
she could forget it when the rose-colored 
silk was done and laid away again, sh: 
knew, if only Annette did not suspect 
her perfidy. 

But Annette suspected something. 
and it was far more serious than th: 
refitting of a rose-colored silk. It had 
come upon her in a flash one day that 
Polly did not want her down-stairs an\ 
more. At first she called herself to task 
for having fancied such a thing, but even 
then she | ase it was true. She, too, re- 
membered the closeness of their inti- 
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macy. Never were two sisters so allied. 
And Polly, bringing up trays cheerfully, 
and urging her not to come down until 
it suited her, seemed mysteriously re- 
moved. They were still in outward inti- 
macy, but the heartiness of it was gone. 
{nd one day they had words. It was 
ten o'clock in the morning, and Polly 
was coming down the attic stairs. This 
time she carried her shoes in her hand. 
\nnette was standing in the hall, and 
she wore the air of listening. If Polly had 
known she was there she would assuredly 
not have taken that last step round the 
turn: but she did take it, and stood there 
in full view, her shoes in evidence. 

“Why,” said Annette, innocently; in 
her surprise, ““what you got your shoes 
off for?” 

Miss Polly sat down on a stair and 
began putting them on doggedly. She 
did not answer, and Annette continued: 

“Your shoes hurt you?” 

“No,” said Polly, stolidly, “I dunno’s 
they do.” 

“Then what you got ’em off for, goin’ 
‘round in your stockin’ feet?” 

Some nervous tension broke. Polly 
afterward thought it felt as if something 
gave way in her head. She had her 
shoes on now, and she rose to her feet 
and stood there trembling. “I should 
like to know,” said she, “if I’ain’t got a 
right to go ‘round this house in my 
stockin’ feet if I want to.” 

Annette was looking up at her in a 
frightened way. Polly read the fright in 
her eyes, and it angered her. It looked, 
she told herself, as if Annette were 
afraid of her. And Annette herself con- 
firmed it. 

“Why, Polly!” said she. Her lips 
were hardly parted as she breathed the 
words. “I never heard anybody speak 
so in this house, long as you and I’ve 
lived in it.” 

“You ’ain’t?” said Polly, savagely. 
“Well, you hear it now. And you can 
go back into your chamber and I'll bring 
you up your supper.’ 

“No,” said Annette. 
no supper.” 

But she did step back into her room 
and close the door. Polly, on her way 
down-stairs, thought she heard the click- 
ing of the key. But that was hardly 
possible to believe. For a time she flew 
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about the kitchen making hasty prep- 
arations for supper, as if it were an 
emergency to be assaulted. As she 
worked, her anger ebbed. By the time 
Annette’s tray was ready, with its warm 
buns and steaming tea—the buns had 
meant a little extra treat to-day—her 
fury was quite spent, and she was cold 
with misery. She even asked herself 
what it was all about, and was finding no 
true answer. Her heart was very soft as 
she carried the tray up to the closed 
door, but when she had knocked and 
lifted the latch in vain a blank discour- 
agement possessed her. They two had 
never had a quarrel in their lives, and 
now it began to seem as if Annette 
would hardly speak to her again. 

“Here’s your supper,” she called, at 
length. Her voice was full of wretched- 
ness, yet it was hoarse and hard. At 
first Annette did not answer, and Polly 
called again: ‘“‘Don’t you hear me? 
Here’s your tray.” 

“You can set it down,” her sister an- 
swered. “I'll wait a spell.” 

Polly did set it down and went back 
over the stairs, her mind all bitter- 
ness. Annette knew there were buns. 
She knew the value of hot tea. Yet she 
was wilfully letting her supper spoil. 
When Polly had eaten her own light 
meal, she stole up the stairs and saw the 
tray was gone. But the door was still 
shut, and she returned to her vigil till 
it should be time for bed. For an hour 
she sat on the front door-step listening 
for a sound from Annette’s room, and 
nervously hating the summer noises that 
distracted her. And when she could ill 
bear the still suspense, she went in, 
locked up according to custom, and took 
her way to bed. And still Annette’s 
door was closed. When Polly was once 
in bed, she pressed her hot cheek into 
the pillow and thought until her head 
throbbed with the tension of it. She 
and Annette were, according to their 
own accounting, old women, and this 
was their first quarrel. And really at 
this period she could not think what it 
was about. That, she concluded, was 
because her head ached so. In the morn- 
ing she could think quite clearly, if morn- 
ing would ever come. But now, so un- 
manageable was her head, she could only 
dwell upon Annette and herself more 
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than fifty years ago, starting out for 
school with their little dinner-pails, sit- 
ting on the steps together making poppy 
dresses or live-for-ever pudding-bags. Or 
mother was sending them “on an er- 
rand”’ to a neighbor’s, hand in hand al- 
ways, because each was too shy to go 
alone. And always Annette had been 
sweet and never hateful as she was to- 
night. Then at last she must have 
slept, for she woke at the striking of the 
clock and her own unfamiliar misery. 
She counted the strokes—eleven. She 
rose in bed and sat a moment wondering 
whether Annette’s door was still shut, 
or whether her sister would answer if she 
called. Sometimes they had done that, 
through this period of the sprained 
ankle. ‘Annette, you all right?’ she 
had cried. And Annette had always 
answered cheerfully. But now she hard- 
ly dared to do it. If there should be no 
answer, it would be almost too dreadful 
to be borne. 

As she sat there, a soft, unfamiliar 
sound arrested her. It was almost as if 
some one was stealing up the stairs. 
She stepped out of bed and stood there 
listening. Then she crept into the hall, 
to Annette’s door. he sound had 
ceased. The door was open a crack, and 
she put her ear close to it and listened 
for her sister’s breathing. There was no 
sound, and she turned away, to go to her 
own room. But a little gleam of light 
above drew her gaze up the attic stairs, 
and as she looked she heard a creaking 
board above. Some one had gone over 
those stairs and was up there with a 
light. Miss Polly felt only indignation, 
not a qualm of fear. It seemed to her 
outrageous that any one should have 
broken into the house and had the impu- 
dence to go up the attic stairs. Stealing 
softly along, she followed, and, avoiding 
the stair that always creaked, managed 
to reach the top in silence. What she 
could do to the interloper she did not 
know. Her immediate purpose was to 
find him. The attic, as she stepped into 
it, was a spacious gloom, filled with the 
velvet dark. But at the end, by the 
eaves, there was a circle of light cast by 
the candle sitting on a table there, and in 
the circle was a white-clad figure, bend- 
ing at some absorbing task. Miss Polly 
felt her knees weak under her. For a 


moment she almost thought it was 
mother, back to set the sacred trunks in 
order. The figure turned slightly and 
she saw. 

“Annette!” she cried. “What unde: 
the sun are you doin’ up here?” 

Annette faced her, but she did not 
speak. The garment she had been fold 
ing she held behind her, and Miss Poll) 
advancing into the candle-light, sa 
what it was. 

“Why, Annette,” said she, in wor 
der, ““you been lookin’ over mothe: 
dresses ?”’ 

Annette began to cry. Her sm 
hands were shaking, and in one of the: 
was still the garment she concealed. 

“Yes, I have,” she said. “I neve 
meddled with your trunk. I only opened 
mine. It’s got my name on it.” 

Miss Polly was only thankful for an 
sort of talk between them. 

“’Course it’s your trunk,” she said 
“T guess you can open it if you’re a mind 
to. I should laugh if you couldn’ 
What’s that you’ve got behind you?” 

Annette cried now like a shower. Sh 
brought forward what she held and 
dropped it on the open trunk. It was 
blue-silk dress. 

“You can laugh at me all you're ; 
mind to,” she said, “but I came up 
here that night after Mis’ Treadwell wa 
in and talked so much about the fash- 
ions, and I tried it on, and it ’most fitted 
me, and ever since I’ve come up a fev 
minutes to a time and kind of altered it 
over.” 

Miss Polly looked at her blankly, and 
Annette continued, still more passion- 
ately: 

“T knew you wouldn’t understand 
doin’ such a thing. I don’t understand 
it myself. But I see now I hadn’t ought 
to done it. It’s made me keep things 
away from you. I told you I didn’t 
want to come down-stairs, and ’twas a 
lie. But I thought if I stayed up-cham- 
ber I should get more chances to slip 
in here and take a stitch. But I got 
well paid for it. I stayed up-chambe: 
so long you got used to my bein’ there, 
and you didn’t want me to come down 
at all.” 

Miss Polly’s knees gave way. She sat 
down on an old milking-stool and began 
to laugh. She cried a little, too. 
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“Oh, you can laugh,” said Annette, 
bitterly. ‘“‘You never’d be so childish 

to run away and fix up an old silk 
dress you never expected to wear. But 
[| be, and you might as well know it.” 

Miss Polly wiped her eyes. ‘ Well,” 
said she, “what you doin’ with it now?” 

“T’m puttin’ it back in the trunk,” 
said Annette, violently. “The dress 
ain’t to blame, but some way or another 
it’s upset everything. It’s made me lie 
to my own sister, and it’s made you get 
used to my livin’ up-chamber, and I’m 
goin’ to shet the lid on it and never set 
eyes on it again.” 

“Nettie,” said her sister, “you look 
here a minute.” She opened the lid of 
the trunk marked “ Polly” and took out 
the pink-silk dress. “There!” said she. 
“T’ve just finished takin’ this in a mite 
‘round the waist and lengthenin’ down 
the skirt. And that’s the reason I| didn’t 
encourage your comin’ down-stairs. [| 
thought mebbe I could slip away better 
if you wa’n’t ’round the house.” 

[he sisters stared at each other. An- 
nette began to smile. Polly was laughing 
unrestrainedly. 

“Where could we wear ’em?” asked 
Annette. 

“T guess there’s no place that’s suit- 
able, except up-attic,” said Polly. “‘ Folks 
would think we're as crazy’s a loon.” 

“We could put ’em on afternoons once 
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in a while when we’re doin’ some fine 
sewing,” said Annette, hopefully. 

“T dunno but we could.” 

“And set up-stairs.” 

“And fasten the doors below.” 

“And have our everyday dresses 
ready to slip on if anybody should 
come.” 

“Yes,” they agreed, “we could do 
that.” 


It was a week or so after that Mrs. 
Treadwell called. She knocked several 
times at the front door and was about 
turning away when Miss Polly raised the 
screen and spoke out of the east-chamber 
window. 

“Don’t you go, Mis’ Treadwell. We'll 
be right down.” 

When she did appear, Mrs. Treadwell 
said, admiringly, “My! what pink 
cheeks!”’ 

“T guess I hurried a mite,” said Miss 
Polly, sedately. “I was changin’ my 
dress.” 

“When I found the door was fastened, 
I was afraid | ought not to have knocked 
for fear you were taking a nap,” said 
Mrs. Treadwell. “How's your sister’s 
ankle?” 

“Oh, she’s all over the house, lively as 
a cricket,” said Miss Polly. “‘ But we’ve 
took to settin’ up-stairs lately. There 
she comes now.” 


Fireworks 
BY HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Khang 3! spill their splendor down the grateful sky 
Like the blown petals of a heavenly rose, 
Utterly fair, because so soon to die, 

Perfect, because their charm no future knows. 


No slow decline of beauty in decay, 
But like a soul birth-dumb which has been given 
One hour articulate wherein to say 


All its stored wealth, so these cry up to Heaven. 
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A Bit of Natural History 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


OW interesting it is to 


natural history in the 
woods or fields, espe- 
cially if one happens to 
\@) be a lover and observer 
\ AU Re of the wild life around 
one! And if this bit of natural history 
clears up some point over which one has 
long been puzzled, so much keener an 
interest will he feel. 

This has recently been my pleasure. 
A chipmunk came and dug his hole in 
broad daylight within a few yards of 
my bush camp under the apple-trees, 
and I have had daily opportunity to 
watch the proceedings. 

I have never known any one who has 
been so fortunate in this respect, nor 
have I ever seen in print any account of 
the little rodent’s proceedings on such 
an occasion. For several years I have 
been an observer and an investigator of 
their little mounds of freshly dug earth 
along the margin of the highways or the 
woody borders of the fields, but until 
now have never caught one of the little 
miners at work. I had fancied that the 
digging was done at night, and that the 
earth was carried out to the dumping- 
place in the cheek-pouches. But such 
is not the case. My little neighbor 
worked »y day, and his cheek-pockets 
were never used in transporting the 
earth from his hole to the dumping- 
place. I had often found the pile of 
fresh earth two or three yards from the 
hole out of which it came, with never a 
grain of soil littering the grass between 
the two, and no sign of a trail. I had 
also been fairly bewildered by finding 
stones in the pile of fresh soil so large 
that they could not be forced back into 
the hole out of which I was sure they 
had come. On three occasions I had 
found such freshly dug stones, and they 
were all too big for the opening that led 
to the chipmunk’s den. By what magic 
or sleight of hand had he got them 








out? From what I had seen one No- 
vember, after the earth had been frozen 
and then thawed once or twice, I con- 
cluded that the little engineer had 
made a niche in the side of his hole 
just deep enough to make room for 
the passage of these broad, flat 
stones, and then had packed it full of 
earth again. In one case where a red 
squirrel had apparently been trying to 
force an entrance, such a niche was dis- 
closed, as if the softer earth there had 
dropped out. But as I had found other 
holes the rims of which had evidently 
never been tampered with, and yet the 
dump of which held one or more stones 
larger than its diameter, I was hope- 
lessly puzzled. I had found still other 
holes that had no dump at all—not a 
grain of fresh earth anywhere in their 
neighborhood. There is one by the¢ 
roadside in front of Woodchuck Lodg« 
now, eight feet from the stone fence, 
into which the chipmunk is daily carry- 
ing his winter stores, but which has not 
the slightest vestige of an earth-mound 
anywhere in its vicinity. If the squirrel 
ever carried the dirt away in his cheek- 
pockets, | might conclude he had scat- 
tered it along the roadway. This mys- 
tery of the holes that have no visible 
dumping-place I have not yet cleared 
up. Were there a woodchuck hole near 
any of them I might think that the 
loosened soil had been shot into that. 
As the problem stands with me now, it 
is an insoluble mystery. A friend sug- 
gests that, like the Irishman, he prob- 
ably digs another hole to put the earth 
in! But the mystery of the large stones 
was soon made clear; they did not come 


out of the neat, round hole in the turf 


through which the squirrel enters or 
leaves his finished den, but out of the 
larger work hole through which the soil 
was removed, and which is finally 
stopped up and obliterated. 

Sasbened to discover my chipmunk 
probably the second day after he had 
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begun to dig. Some people were calling 
on me at my bush camp when, as they 
turned to go, one of them said, “See 
that chipmunk!” I looked and saw him 
sitting up amid a little fresh earth, wash- 
ine his face. His face certainly needed 
washing; it was so soiled it looked 
comical. Presently I investigated the 
spot and found a rude hole a few inches 
deep, with the loosened earth in front 
of it. “Evidently a greenhorn,” | said; 
‘a pretty door-yard he will have by the 
time he finishes, with a hole big enough 
to admit a red squirrel!” 

Next morning there was more fresh 
earth in front of the hole; indeed, the 
grass was full of it a foot or more away, 
and a dump-pile had just been begun. 
From the hole to this pile there was a 
deep, wide groove in the loose soil, which 
[ soon saw was made by the squirrel 
shoving the loosened earth from the hole 
to the dump, using his nose as a shovel. 
Day after day, for nearly a week there- 
after, | saw him at work, digging and 
pushing the soil up to the mouth of his 
hole, and then pushing it along this 
groove or channel to the dump-heap. 
His movements were so quick and ener- 
getic that, at the final stroke, the soil, 
a half-teaspoonful or more, would shoot 
from his nose four or five inches. As he 
turned back along his roadway he would 
rapidly paw the earth behind him, and 
then, before entering his hole, would 
take a quick look all around. He was 
never for a moment off guard, the sense 
of danger was ever present with him. 
As he entered his hole, a succession of 
quick jets of earth would shoot up be- 
hind him. Then all would be still for 
from three to four minutes, when he 
would again emerge, shoving the soil 
before him and continuing to butt it, 
quickly glancing right and left the while, 
till he shot it upon his dump. 

_This was his invariable procedure. 
Every motion was repeated like clock- 
work, the forward shoving, the retreat- 
ing pawing, and the flying spray of earth 
as he disappeared in his hole. 

I fancied him there underground loos- 
ening the soil with his paws, for two or 
three minutes, then either kicking it up 
toward the exit, or else shoving it in 
front of him. When at work he was 
intensely preoccupied; only one other 
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feeling seemed to possess him—that of 
impending danger. One day while he 
was mining beneath the surface, | sprin- 
kled some corn and pumpkin-seeds along 
his highway and in the mouth of his hole, 
but when he came to the surface with 
his burden of soil he heeded them not; 
he shoveled or pawed them along with 
his soil, and buried them beneath it. 
The incident reminded me of the hound 
I once intercepted, hot on the trail of a 
fox; I offered her my lunch and, holding 
her, even put it in her mouth, but she 
threw it disdainfully from her, and 
rushed on along that steaming trail. She 
had but one thought or sense at that mo- 
ment—she was beside herself about that 
fox, and her attention could not be 
diverted from it. My chipmunk when 
at work was alike obsessed; he knew 
nothing but his work and the danger 
from his enemies. 

Day by day the mound of fresh earth 
grew and spread back more and more 
toward the hole out of which it came, 
till it seemed about to cover it. At times 
the squirrel either worked at night or 
else very early in the morning before 
I was on the scene. But later he was not 
on his job till past mid-forenoon. For 
two or three days he promptly appeared 
at eleven o’clock. He would come leap- 
ing over the grass from some point be- 
hind my camp and quickly resume his 
excavating. When I had placed fresh 
peach-pits upon his mound, he would 
seize them one by one, nibble off any 
bits of flesh that were still clinging to 
them, then drop them and go back to 
his work. He usually knocked off work 
by or before two in the afternoon. 

Evidently he has no partner and will 
spend the winter in his subterranean 
retreat alone. I think this is an estab- 
lished chipmunk custom, rendered neces- 
sary, it may be, by the scant supp!y of 
air in such close quarters, three feet 
underground, and maybe under three or 
more feet of snow in addition. At any 
rate, the chipmunk, male and female, is a 
hermit, and there is no co-operation or 
true sociability among them. They are 
wonderfully provident and industrious, 
beginning to store up their winter food 
in midsummer, or as early as the farmer 
does his. When the nut crop fails them, 
as it has this present season, they scour 
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about the neighborhood, gathering all 
sorts of wild seeds and grains, and wild- 
cherry-pits, working almost as steadily 
as do the ants and the bees. In the 
mean time they feed on insects and ber- 
ries and various green things, but only 
cured grains and nuts go into their win- 
ter stores. 

The wild creatures rarely make an 
economic blunder. We are told on ex- 
cellent authority that the coney or least 
hare in the Rocky Mountains spreads 
its newly cut grass and other green food 
on the rocks in the sun, and dries it as 
carefully as the farmer dries his hay 
before storing it up for winter use. I 
think we are safe in saying that it is not 
the coney’s individual wisdom or ex- 

erience that prompts him to do this, 
ion the wisdom of something much older 
than he is. It is the wisdom of nature, 
inherent and active as instinct. 

One day, when I paused before my 
little neighbor’s mound of earth, I saw 
that the hole was nearly stopped up, 
and, while I was looking, the closure 
was completed from within. I saw the 
last stroke given. Loose earth was be- 
ing shoved up from below and pressed 
into the opening; the movement of the 
soil could be seen. It flashed upon me 
at once that this was the tactics of the 
squirrel—he would obliterate that ugly 
and irregular work-hole and the littered 
door- yard, bury them beneath his 
mound of earth, and, working from with- 
in, would make a new and neater outlet 
somewhere through the turf near by. 
He was probably carrying out that 
scheme at that moment, and was dis- 
posing of the loose earth in the way I 
observed. The next day the mound of 
earth had been extended over the place 
where the hole had been, and the chip- 
munk was still active beneath it, hero 
ing up fresh earth like a ground-mole. 
At intervals of a few moments, the fresh 
soil would slowly heave or boil up, as 
it does when a hidden crayfish or mole 
is at work. Twice while I looked the 
head of the digger came through the 
thin screen of earth, as if by accident; 
he winked and blinked as the dirt slid 
off his head and over his eyes, then 
ducked beneath it and proceeded with 
his work. I began to look in the turf 
around me for the new entrance which 


I knew would soon be, if it were not 
already, made. I did not that day find 
it, but the next morning there it was, 
not more than four inches from the 
edge of the dump-heap—a little, round 
shadow under the grass-blades and wild- 
strawberry-leaves, about half the size 
of the work-hole, with no stain of the 
soil about it, and having such a look of 
neatness and privacy as could not have 
been given to it if it had been made from 
without. How furtive and secretive it 
looked! Still the little miner kept at 
work, still the fresh earth boiled up 
above the old entrance. He is excavat- 
ing his chamber, I thought; he requires 
a den or vault down there, of several 
quarts’ capacity, in which to build his 
nest and store his food. Whether or not 
he was then excavating his chamber and 
store-room, the next day I found two 
more new holes in the turf, one a foot 
or more from the first one, and the other 
three or more feet away in another di- 
rection—both of them having the same 
shy, elusive character. Why all these 
extra holes? I asked. I have never be- 
fore known of a chipmunk’s den with so 
many back or front doors. Are they 
only for means of escape if robbers or 
murderers gain an entrance? If so, 
they afford another proof of the provi- 
dent cunning of our little striped friend. 
It happened in this case that the squirrel 
brought to the surface no stones too 
large for the new entrance, but his work- 
hole was so large and irregular that he 
might easily have done so. 

My chipmunk was engaged for nearly 
three weeks in his excavations. I knew 
when he had finished by his boldly com- 
ing into my camp one marnjng, a ginute 
or two after he had seen me enter it. 
Looking intently up in my face for a few 
seconds, he proceeded to stuff his mouth 
with the dry leaves, most to his liking, 
that my bushy walls afforded. He did 
not trv to pack the leaves in his cheek- 

ouches, but crammed four or five into 
bis mouth and then made off to his den. 
He was furnishing his house. His 
bedroom is his granary. 

In my walks I have many times come 
across chipmunk holes with a pile of 
earth before them and a general look of 
carelessness and disorder all about, and 
I have said, ‘That squirrel is a bungler; 
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he is not equal to his task.” The present 
season I have seen three such holes 
while walking less than a mile along the 
highway. They appeared to have been 
abandoned. Now I know they were only 
beginnings, and that had the owners 
finished their mansions they would have 
presented a far different appearance. 

[hat ugly work-hole, with its belittered 
door-vard, would have been completely 
covered up, and the real entrance deftly 
concealed. 

It is highly improbable that every 
individual chipmunk has a way peculiar 
to himself, as we humans so often have. 
Their dens and modes of procedure in 
digging them are as near alike as two 
peas, or as two chipmunks themselves. 
Yet here remains the mystery of an 
occasional hole without any pile of earth 
anywhere in sight. I find several such 
each season, and I can offer no plausible 
explanation of them. 

| have found two weasels’ dens on the 
margin of a muck swamp in the woods 
that presented the same insoluble prob- 
lem—what has become of the bushel or 
more of earth that must have been 
brought to the surface? Both the weasel 
and the chipmunk have several galleries 
and one or more large chambers or din- 
ing-halls, and how each manages to hide 
or obliterate all the loose soil that must 
have been removed is a question which 
has long puzzled me. If we had an 
\merican Fabre, or a man who would 
give himself up to the study of the life- 
histories of our rodents with the same 
patience and enthusiasm that the won- 
derful Frenchman has shown concerning 
the life-histories of the insects, he would 
doubtless soon solve the mystery. 

As I have above stated, I used to 
think that the chipmunk carried away 
the soil in his cheek-pockets, and have 
so declared in one of my books, but I am 
now very certain that he does not 
only his food stores are thus carried. In 
the present case I measured the excavated 
earth and found it a plump bushel. 

From the point of view of modern 
scientific philosophy—namely, that the 
needs of the organism beget the organ, 
and a change of use modifies it—it is 
interesting to note to what novel use the 
chipmunk puts his nose in digging his 
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den, apparently without changing or 
impairing it as an organ of smell. If he 
has been doing this through biological 
ages, using it as a kind of scoop and 
pusher, is it not remarkable that it has 
not undergone some modification that 
would make it better suited for these 
purposes? Note the shovel-footed mole, 
with his huge, muscular forepaws with 
which he forces his way through the 
soil and heaves it up to the surface, or 
the pig with his nose so well adapted to 
rooting. The nose of the chipmunk 
does not perceptibly differ from that of 
the other squirrels which do no under- 
ground work. Are we not forced to the 
conclusion that the life-habits of the 
chipmunk have been much changed 
since the country has been so largely 
denuded of its forests, thus forcing him 
to become a dweller in the open? In the 
primitive woods, with the thick coating 
of leaves and of snow upon the ground, 
he would not have needed to penetrate 
the earth so deeply. The wood frogs 
barely go a few inches under the leaves 
and leaf-mold, where they remain un- 
frozen all winter. Our beech-woods to- 
day, when there is a crop of nuts, fairly 
swarm with chipmunks, and all of them 
have holes, but rarely is there any sign 
of freshly dug earth. 

None of our wild creatures have as 
vet become much modifed, either in 
form or color, as a result of the change 
in their environment by the disappear- 
ance of the forests. They have changed 
in habits, but the habits have not as yet 
set their stamp upon the organism. Is 
it not probable that if the chipmunk 
goes on scooping and packing soil with 
his nose for long ages, his anatomy will 
in time become better adapted to this 
new use? 

I fancy that in time the woodchuck, 
which from a wood-dweller has now so 
commonly become a denizen of the 
fields, will change in color, at least. 
As a wood-dweller his colors were assimi- 
lative and therefore protective, but now 
they advertise him to every enemy in 
the landscape. In the course of ages he 
should become a much lighter brown or 
gray. Undoubtedly use and wont as well 
as environment do in time leave their 
stamp upon every living creature. 
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BY ELIZABETH FRAZER 


not goin’ to the 
ole Sunday-school any 
more!” asserted Harold 
Cowperwood Aldrich, 
tage bold finality. 

“You're not, eh? 
AW ho Sc uid so? 

eth. ‘newopaper opposite him at the 
table—it was Saturday morning break- 
fast—was very unexpectedly lowered, 
and his father, looking up from his peru- 
sal of the stock-market, fixed his small 
son with a quizzical, sardonic eye. 

Harold squirmed and reddened under 
the steady, whimsical gaze. His remark, 
intended to impress his younger sister, 
had not been meant to carry across to 
the parental ear. 

“Who said you weren't going to tre 
ole Sunday-school any more?” insisted 
his father, who could not forbear upon 
occasion from teasing his little freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed son. “I suppose you 
think you’ve graduated, eh?” 

“*No, sir,”” mumbled the boy, in em- 
barrassment, “but that Miss Gurney, 
she don’t know anything. She don’t 
know the least little bit about any- 
thing’ he emphasized, contemptuously. 
Miss Gurney was the martyr who con- 
ducted his Sunday-school class. 

“*She’s a very sweet and patient young 
woman,” reproved Mrs. Aldrich. “I 
hope you're polite to her, dear.” 

Her son’s pliant brows shot up in an 
expression very like his father’s when the 
latter was taking an exception to a 
patently idiotic decision of his Honor, 
the judge. They conveyed scorn, irrita- 
tion, and open contempt of court; they 
hooted in silent derision. But, “ Yes’m,” 
he replied briefly, aloud. 

His father concealed a smile with diff- 
culty. ‘Apparently, it is not for her 
distinguished sweetness, nor yet for her 
indubitable patience that Miss Gurney 





is being arraigned before the high bar of 


justice,” he explained, gravely, though 
the spark of teasing mirth still lurked in 


the depths of his eye, “but for her de- 
plorable lack of intellectual attainments 
What’s the matter with Miss Gurney, 
son “2 

Harold perceived he was being laughed 
at, and his proud young spirit began to 
chafe and feel exceedingly aggrieved. He 
stared in morose silence down his nose, 
as was his wont on such occasions, and 
did not deign a reply. 

“What’s the matter with Miss Gur- 
ney, son?” repeated Mr. Aldrich, and 
this time Harold did not judge it advis- 
able to disregard the subtle ring of com- 
mand in the quiet tones. 

“Well, well,” he began, stammering 
a little in the hostile atmosphere, “she 
says, Miss Gurney says it’s wicked to 
kill Indians. I heard her say so myself 
last Sunday, right out in class. 

“Well,” said his father, judicially, 
“that was rather a large order on Miss 
Gurney’s part. Sometimes it’s wicked, 
and then, again, sometimes it’s not. All 
depends.” He concluded, with a return 
to his jesting manner, “But who was 
killing Indians on Sunday in Sunday- 
school a 

“Aw,” said Harold, hunching an em- 
barrassed shoulder, “it was only Limpy 
and me. The rest of the class was 
helpin’ Miss Gurney pick out a closin’ 
hymn—all but Limpy and me. We was 
sittin’ off in a corner and talkin’ about 
the Si-ox Indians. You know about the 
Si-oxes, papa,” he broke off eagerly, to 
explain. They’re the worst—” 

“IT know,” nodded his parent, grim- 
ly. “Savage, fierce, implacable, blood- 
thirsty devils, cruel and relentless as 
the grave. Isn’t that about the idea?” 

“That’s right,” cried Harold, aston- 
ished at the accuracy of his father’s 
knowledge. “‘That’s the little ole tribe 
of Si-oxes all right. They cut your 
dead heart out and hang it onto their 
scalpin’- belts.” 

“By Jove! so they do. I forgot that 
small detail. But how did you and 
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“GEE! WHAT ON EARTH DOES A GIRL WANT, ANYHOW?” 


Limpy get mixed up with them? | 
trust you were well heeled?” 

“We was,” stated Harold, simply. 
“You see, it was after the Bible cards 
had been distributed, and Limpy he 
come over and sat down by me, and he 
said, supposin’, just supposin’ that we 
wasn’t in church right now, but ’way 
off in some desert place, and then sup- 
posin’ we was to come up over the top 
of the hill and all of a sudden ketch sight 
of a band of Si-oxes sittin’ still on their 
ponies, all bunched up together, and 
starin’ off over the sands in the opposite 
direction from where we was standin’.” 

“T hope you and Limpy dodged down 
before the red gentlemen could turn 
their heads. They are reputed to have a 
tolerably keen vision.” 

“That’s just what I told Limpy!” 





cried Harold, kindling. In his mounting 
excitement, he had risen and was regard- 
ing his father with wide-open, shining 
eyes. “I told Limpy,” he continued, 
eagerly, “that what we'd better do was 
to squat down out of sight, run for all 
we was worth down-hill, and then craw! 
on our hands and knees in a big circlk 
round through the bushes and rocks and 
things till we got right clost up behind 
their backs, and then — bing! bang! 
bing!” 

Using his grubby forefinger and 
thumb as a lethal weapon, he despatched 
the savages with unerring accuracy, and 
turned for approval to his parent, who 
nodded thoughtfully in reply. 

“That wasn’t a bad manceuver,” he 
admitted, ‘holding off, and then steal- 
ing up on their rear. But what was 
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Limpy’s idea? To stand up boldly on 
top of the hill, | suppose, and pot them 
coolly, one by one?” 

“Yes, sir—that’s just what he wanted 
to do! But we was too far off, papa! 
| told Limpy we was too far off to get the 
range, and he laughed and said he 
guessed he wasn’t too far off to get the 
range of the ole Si-oxes all right; he 
guessed he could hit ’em all right. And 
I said you couldn’t hit a Si-ox nor noth- 
in’ else if you was too far off, and Limpy 
said, well he wasn’t too far off; and I 
said, well, he was; and he said, well, he 
wasn't either, and anyhow he guessed 
he could shoot the w ay he wanted to, 
and I wasn’t his boss; and I said, aw, 
well, if he didn’t care about hittin’ the 
Si-oxes, if he just wanted to waste his 
bullets, and—and right there Miss Gur- 
ney come up and she said, ‘ Boys, boys! 
what are you quarreling about?’ And 
then Limpy went and told her that | 
wouldn’t let him shoot the way he 
wanted to when he’d found the Si-oxes 
first, and after that Miss Gurney said 
it was wicked to kill poor Indians. 
Poor Indians! Huh!” 

He rested his case, and stood awaiting 
his father’s decision. It was apparent, 
however, that his own convictions con- 
cerning the intelligence of his teacher 
were hxed and unalterable. 

His father rose, laughing. “Miss 
Gurney didn’t quite size up the situa- 
tion, I'll admit, son,” he said. “You 
see, she didn’t know that you and Limpy 
were standing on that hill-top in deadly 
peril of your lives while on the plain 
below was a bunch of savage redskins 
thirsting for your blood. I'll have to 
have a talk with that young lady some 
day concerning the historic instinct in 
boys.”” His hand fell on the shoulder of 
his son, and he continued, banteringly, 
‘I suppose that you and Limpy are 
planning to go West some of these days 
and exterminate the rest of the abo- 
rigines.”” 

Harold’s jaw dropped. He stared up- 
ward completely confounded. How did 
his father know? No longer than three 
days ago he and Limpy had met in 
solemn conclave and discussed that very 
projeet in the secret solitude of a damp 
and drippy cave, having first ascertained 
by stealthy reconnoiterings, by wig- 
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Wwaggings, signs, and other high ritual, 
that no cunning foe was lurking about 
who might overhear and report their 
fell design. And now it was evident that 
some enemy had crept up, after all, un- 
heard and unseen, listened shamelessly, 
and then bruited the whole affair abroad. 

The crestfallen young countenanc« 
appeared to amuse Mr. Aldrich, who 
laughed immoderately and nodded 
across to his wife. 

“See how the human race repeats 
itself,” he murmured. 

“T wish, though, you wouldn’t encour- 
age his imagination,” protested his wife, 
rising, and speaking in lowered tones 
close to his ear. “He actually believes 
all that stuff about the Indians. I can’t 
get it out of his head, though I’ve ex- 
plained over and over that they’re all 
good government subjects now and have 
settled down peacefully to raising corn 
and hay. He simply doesn’t believe a 
word I say! And now, you see, he’s 
placed Miss Gurney under the ban. | 
do wish you’d put your foot down once 
for all on that extermination business. 
He and Limpy consult about it ever) 
day!” 

Mr. Aldrich chuckled. “T’ll fix him,” 
he promised. He turned back to his 
son. “Harold,” he said, “I think you 
and Limpy had better postpone that 
trip West for a while. Those Si-oxes 
will keep. They’re a long-lived race, 
1 understand. The fact is, you owe 
something to your mother and me. 
We've invested quite a bit of money in 
you—food, clothes, education, laundry. 
Are we to get no returns on all that? 
You don’t quite belong to yourself, you 
see. You're a sort of investment on 
our part. Now I shouldn’t think it fair 
of you to go off and fight the Savage 
Si-oxes without making some repayment 
first of what we’ve spent on you — a 
thousand dollars, let us say.” 

Harold stared up at him, paralyzed. 
** A—a thou-thousand dollars?” he stut- 
tered, dazedly. The sum foundered his 
imagination. For the past three weeks, 
by the most herculean economies, he 
and Limpy had been pooling their re- 
sources for the secret purchase of a gun- 
barrel belonging to the preacher’s son 
(only seventeen cents were still lacking), 
after which the tame environs of their 
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birthplace should know them no more. 
But a thousand dollars! ‘“‘Can’t I go 
or less ’n that?” he begged, in dismay. 
‘Or else’’—his face brightened—*‘can’t 
| pay part now, and the rest part after 


se 


| come back! 

“No,” said his father, firmly. “I’m 
ifraid it “Il have to be cash down.”” And 
he frowned implacably and with design. 

Harold did not argue the case. But 
he made a mute, eloquent protest 
iwainst such rank injustice by slumping 
gloomily into his chair and staring into 
his plate with fierce, black-browed mu- 
tiny, while his little sister regarded him 
in frank, blue-eyed awe. In a few min- 
utes he raised himself with frigid dig- 
nity and stalked forth moodily from the 
room. His father watched the exit from 
the tail of a humorous eye. 

“You shouldn’t tease him so, dear,” 
remonstrated his wife. ‘‘He’ll fret him- 
self to death over raising that money.”’ 

“Pooh!” he laughed. “It’s good for 
the lad to learn some responsibility. 
However’’—he bent down to brush her 
lips with a good-by kiss—“I’ll have 
a talk with him to-night about the 
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Indians, and discharge that mighty 


” 


debt! 
That promise was not fulfilled. A 
baffling legal case ensued, which for the 
following week held the lawyer late in 
town by day and immured him in his 
library by night. 
Harold felt stung and outraged at the 
unjust tax imposed on his very existence. 
“Gee!” he thought, despairingly, “I'll 
be years diggin’ up his ole money. What 
did he wanta go and spend so much on 
me for? I’m derned if I see where it 
all went! That doctor, mebbe—” He 
recalled a recent severe attack of mea- 
sles. He resolved to Stay well in the 
future, and turned to face a universe 
evidently supplied to the saturation 
point with labor of every description. 
Presently, however, he succeeded in 
selling the family cat to a local furniture- 
dealer, but the animal refused to stay 
bought, and he was finally compelled to 
disgorge the profits of his enterprise. 
An unseasonable owl’s egg, found in a 
hollow tree on the premises, brought the 
sum of ten cents and swift protests when 
its purchaser attempted to blow his 
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specimen. Followed a windfall of eighty- 
four cents, earned by picking straw- 
berries at two cents a quart for Farmer 
Lewis. Then for several days he found 
his services the traditional glut on the 
market. His hoard was still on the lone- 
some side of three dollars. Sterner 
measures were patently indicated. To 
desperate ills belong desperate remedies, 
and his mind still smoldered resentfully 
at being held a prisoner for ransom, as 
it were, and by his own father. A con- 
versation at table one evening, listened 
to at first indifferently, and later with 
consuming eagerness, gave him finally 
a workable idea. 

The Lorimers, living next door, had an 
only child, a pretty little girl of five 
called Dorothy, who was allowed to 
roam about in the large, grassy back 
yard of her parents’ premises. One late 
forenoon found her there, pretending to 
an incredulous doll that a garden-toad 
was a lion. 

Harold crawled to the fence under 
cover of its wide border of shrubbery. 
He knew where a picket was loose; 
drawing it aside, he craned cautiously 
through. His unconscious victim was 
still busied in explanations. 

“See, ’Melia,” she insisted. “It 
growls. It has long, white teeth!” 

“Say, Dorothy,” whispered the guile- 
ful tempter, “do you want to see a pig’s 
bladder all blown up?” 

Dorothy shook her fair curls with 
vigor. 

“Well, then, a whale’s tooth—a big 
whale’s tooth?” 

This offer was even more energetically 
refused. ‘Whales bite!’ warned Doro- 
thy. 

‘Gee! muttered Harold, disgustedly. 
“*What on earth does a girl want, any- 
how?” 

‘“‘Buttons,” replied Dorothy, prompt- 
ly. “Red, ’ellow, an’ sossige-colored 
buttons.” 

“Ho! Is that all you want?” ex- 
claimed Harold. “You just wait a sec- 
ond. Sit right there where you are, and 
don’t move.” The freckled face van- 
ished 

Dorothy, accepting his warning in 
literal terms, remained almost motion- 
less, gazing down at the torpid, unblink- 
ing toad. A few minutes later a low, 
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sibilant hiss was in her ears; she looked 
up, and Harold was again beside her, 
this time with his cap half full of but- 
tons, though most of them were white 
or black. 

“Here they are,” he said, with a false 
smile; “all kinds of pretty buttons. 
We'll string ’em onto a nice long string. 
But come on where nobody can see us. 
Sh! Sh!” he muttered, mysteriously. 
‘Don’t make no noise.” 

Dorothy, giggling delightedly, bent to 
the lure. 

He led her through the shrubbery, 
down the long and narrow tunnel it 
made along the fence, and all at once, 
after an abrupt turn to the right. they 
emerged from the tangled confusion of 
twigs and leaves into a wide, clear circle 
set about with ancient trees. They 
were now in the extensive rear grounds 
of the Aldriches. 

Harold proceeded to the center of the 
grassy plot, whipped aside what was 
apparently a bed of dead, cobwebby 
leaves, and revealed a pit. 

“Come on!”’ he urged. 

Dorothy bent forward timidly to the 
edge of the hole. After all, it wasn’t so 
deep—only a little over her own height. 
It was, in fact, the arsenal in which 
Harold had installed temporarily his in- 
struments of death. These consisted of 
a castaway catcher’s mask (useful in 
turning the blow of a tomahawk), a shot- 
gun cartridge which had failed in its 
mission to explode, and the foot-long 
point of a broken scythe. The pit which 
concealed these lethal weapons Harold 
had covered, for greater secrecy, with 
a piece of burlap pegged down with 
sharpened sticks, which in turn he sprin- 
kled thick with the leaves of past au- 
tumns. 

Harold dumped upon the bottom of 
the pit the contents of his cap and 
jumped in after the spoils. “‘ Now we'll 
go down and search for all the buttons,” 
he announced, artfully. He turned to 
her and held up his arms. Dorothy per- 
mitted him to lower her gently to the 
bottom. He then promptly pulled him- 
self back to the surface, and, folding his 
arms Napoleonically across his chest, 
stood looking down on her with a men- 
acing, high-voltage glare. 

“You're down there, and down there 











“YOU'RE DOWN THERE, AND DOWN THERE YOU'RE GOIN’ TO REMAIN” 


you're goin’ to remain. You're a—a fe- 
male horstage now!” 

Dorothy, mistaking the epithet, broke 
abruptly into loud wails. “Tain’tnofenail 
—I ain’t neither that word!” she sobbed. 
“T want to go home.” She reached up 
to the edge of the hole, but her chubby 
little arms could not compass quite that 


distance. 


Her wails increased in pitch 
and intensity, and the tender heart of 


Harold melted within him. 
back hastily into the pit. 

“Here, Dorothy, stop cryin’!’ he 
commanded. ‘Sh! I was only foolin’. 
Come, we'll pick up all the pretty buttons 
and you can take ’em home.” 


He jumped 
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He endeavored to wipe away her tears 
with the doll, a proceeding which for- 
tunately turned weeping into wrath, yet 
resulted in final peace. But Dorothy 
had lost all interest in the buttons. 

“| want to go home,” she reiterated. 

“No, Dorothy; no, you don’t,” said 
Harold, improvising brilliantly as he 
went along. “If you go home they’ll 
wash your face. You come along with 
me, and I'll show you somethin’ awful 
nice. We'll have lotsa fun!” 

The credulous Dorothy consented to 
be lifted from the cave, and, sweetly 
trustful, took his hand. As the soft 
fingers curled close round his own, Har- 
old felt a pleasant thrill of protection. 
Also, and even more pleasant, he felt 
the thrill of a new idea. 

“Hst!”’ he breathed in low, guttural 
tones. ‘“‘Don’t move. hear some- 
thin’.”” Shading his eyes with his free 
hand, he peered through the ancient 
elms, dappled with bright sunlight. 

“What is it?” queried Dorothy, appre- 
hensively, clutching his hand. ‘Cows?’ 

“Cows, nothin’!’ retorted Harold, 
slightly dashed by the prosaic sugges- 
tion. “Si-oxes! A whole band of crool 
and deadly Si-oxes campin’ on our trail.” 

*Will—will they hurt us?” she qua- 
vered. Her grip tightened nervously, 
she pressed closer, and her tears began 
to flow afresh. 

““Aw, you don’t have to cry all the 
time, do you?” demanded the goaded 
leader in exasperation. ‘You don’t see 
me cryin’, do you? 

She ceased her occupation long enough 
to look up into his face, and shook her 
head. 

“Well, then,” he said, triumphantly, 
““vou just stick to me, and I'll take care 
of you. ’N’ if any ole Si-ox comes up 
and says, ‘Where’s that little girl called 
Dorothy we been lookin’ for?’ I'll just 
haul off and land him one. Like this. 
See?’ The dauntless, strong-armed hero 
disengaged himself, doubled up his fist, 
made a mighty spring through the at- 
mosphere, grappled with an airy an- 
tagonist, and a moment later, breathing 
heavily, had brought him low. “That’s 
somethin’ like what I'd do,” he ex- 
plained, beaming modestly upon her. 
“I'd fix him! Wouldn’t be much left 
to him when / got through!” 


Dorothy gleamed at him admiringly 
through her tears. “And you—you 
wouldn’t let him hurt me, would you, 
Harold?” she insisted. 

“Not muchee I wouldn’t!”’ he prom- 
ised her, confidently. “But come on. 
Scrooge down. We gotta dodge from 
tree to tree so’s the ole Si-oxes won't se« 
us.” 

“I don’t see no ole Si—Si—thos« 
things, Harold,” she faltered, gazing 
fearfully about her. 

“Course not!’ he snorted, impatient- 
ly. Like any artist, he hated to have to 
explain every minute detail of his crea- 
tion to a lower intelligence. “‘’Course you 
don’t see no ole Si-oxes!””’ he jeered. 
““And you won’t see no ole Si-oxes 
neither, not till they get ready for you 
to see em, and then you'll see ’em good 
and plenty. It “ll be—whooparee!” 

Again Harold gave a vivid and dra- 
matic impersonation of the whirlwind 
attack of a band of redskins, brandishing 
a stick wildly over his head, convulsing 
his features into a grimace of mg pe 
ferocity, squawking and howling like 
demented dervish, and hopping madly 
about on one leg. He paused to repair 
his breath and mop his perspiring face. 
‘“That’s the way they'll ack,” he panted. 

Dorothy was distinctly impressed and 
thrilled. ‘‘I—I don’t think I want ’em 
to come,” she murmured. And again 
she possessed herself of his hand. 

** Aw, shucks!” muttered Harold, giv- 
ing way to depression. “Didn't I tell 
you to fear nothin’? Can’t you hear 
what I say? Come on, now; we gotta 
get outa this!” He bent down and 
spoke huskily at her ear. “Easy now. 
No noise.” 

Again he led her forward, crouching 
low, moving with the stealth of a stalk- 
ing tiger, peering about on all sides. 
Now and again he halted behind a 
mossy old tree-bole, and, dropping on 
one knee, laid a listening ear to the 
ground, or, shading his eyes with a 
cupped palm, threw a stern, searching 
gaze over the landscape. But no signs 
of activity rewarded him save the soft 
rustle of wind-turned leaves and the 
pessimistic call of a near-by cat-bird. 
Whatever hostile Indians were lurking 
off in the perspective had the good sense 
and discretion not to appear. 
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Once, as they stole forward, Dorothy 
unwittingly trod on a_ twig which 
snapped sharply under her weight. In- 
stantly Harold whirled upon her. 
“Down! Down on your stummick!” 
he croaked in a voice so hoarse, so preg- 
nant with deadl y 
peril, that the pupils 
ot Dorothy s eyes 
dilated with terror, 
and she quaked in 
her dusty little boots. 
Obediently she flung 
herself flat on the 
leaves, but still freez- 
ing fast to his hand. 
Dimly she began to 
perceive t h e high- 
lights of the situation 
that so long as 
she clung to Harold 
and obeyed him im- 
plicitly none of the 
lively horrors he 
evoked could touch 
her. This estab- 
| 1S h d, she aban- 
doned_ herself 
contentedly to his z 
resistless will. * 
“They ’ain’t spot- 
ted us yet,” he mut- 
tered aftera moment, 
letting herup. “‘And 
now we gotta make 
a breakaway. And, 
sh! Sh! I tell you,” 
he growled sternly ’ 
for Do rot h Y was 
giggling softly as she 
peeled the plastered, 
cobwebby leaves 
fromcheek and brow. 
“Now I’m goin’ to 
walk backwards, and 
you step inside my 
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cross-streets had come into view. He 
stooped down, took a few rapid, dodging 
steps backward, and threw himself prone 
beneath a ragged syringa-bush, drawing 
Dorothy down beside him. And not a 


minute too soon. 
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tracks, and we'll just ‘“* NO, IT AIN'T YOUR MAMMA, IT’S OLE SQUAW RAIN-FACE ™ 


good and hx those 
old Si-oxes. We'll 
get em so mixed up they won't know a 
little girl’s been out walking in 
He broke off short and glanced swift- 
ly around. The burble of approaching 
voices smote his alert ear. In their flight 
from the Indians the fugitives had 
reached the edge of the extensive rear 
grounds, and the intersection of two 
Vor. CXXXII—No. 789.—52 





A slim, elegant vision, all in summery 
white and bearing aloft a rose-colored 
sunshade over a well-poised golden head, 
appeared and passed along the pave- 
ment not ten feet away. 

“It’s mamma,” gurgled Dorothy, 
wriggling delightedly. “She don’t know 
we're here, does she, Harold?” 
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“No, no! It ain’t either your mam- 
ma,’ amended Harold, with a quailing 
glance. “It’s ole squaw Rain-face, 
that’s who it is, and she—she just kinda 
looks like your mamma far off. But 
when you get her up clost to’’—he held 
Dorothy with a firm, unwavering gaze— 
‘“why then she’s nothin’ but an old red 
Si-ox squaw.”” 

Dorothy gazed in pop-eyed astonish- 
ment after the slim, graceful figure 
which, after greeting a neighbor, was 
proceeding down the shady vista of the 
street. 

‘It looks awful like mama,” she 
demurred, quenched but not cowed. 

“Well, it ain’t,” alleged Harold, rug- 
gedly. ‘It’s ole Rain-face, and youwanta 
look out for her, too!” 

After which sinister comment he be- 
gan to scuttle rapidly on all-fours off 
in the opposite direction like an excited 
hermit-crab, mutely signing Dorothy to 
follow. As a matter of crude fact, and 
on another plane of his mentality, so to 
speak, he had recognized both his 
mother and Mrs. Lorimer off in the mid- 
dle distance, but it was not to his 
interest to be discovered just then in 
company with Dorothy, lest it should 
give away to the elders his plan. After 
a few rods he erected himself once again 
and retraced the way back through the 
shrubbery, arriving finally at a spot not 
far from one of the rear entrances to the 
old Aldrich mansion. 

At this precise point Harold’s major 
plot really began. All which preceded 
had been simply a curtain-raiser, so to 
speak, with liberal splashes of local 
color, in order to screw up Dorothy to 
the sticking-point. He left her now for 
several minutes while he reconnoitered. 
But his suspicions were soon allayed. 
The cook and the maid could be heard 
volubly in the front of the house; the 
coast, for the time, was clear. Return- 
ing, he took his small charge by the hand. 

We gotta run now, quick!”’ he ad- 
monished her. “While nobody’s look- 


in’. And you wanta be awful quiet.” 
He glared at her with mysterious men- 
ace, and Dorothy giggled with sup- 
pressed excitement. She snuggled 
close, shuddering deliciously while they 
mounted a rear stairway, steep, narrow, 
and dark, and crept tiptoe down a long 


twilight passage. At its end Harold 
turned a knob and ushered her into 
a large, sunny bedchamber. 

“There,” he said; “we're safe at 
last. This is my room—no, it ain’t. 
either,” he corrected himself hastily: 
“it’s a great, big, cool cave 

Through the open window a long- 
drawn cry broke on their young ears 
“Dorothy! Oh, Miss Dorothy!” 

“That's the cook. We're havin’ fun 
with her, ain’t we?’ She smiled up at 
him seraphically. 

“The cook! Little you know!” ex- 
claimed Harold, darkly. That’s ole Big 
Knife, chief of the Si-oxes. They’re af- 
ter us, all right. I guess they found ou 
trail.” ; 

Dorothy retreated precipitately from 
the window, a little pale. “But how 
did he know my name?” she persisted 
in an awed w shisper. 

“*He’s a wise guy, I tell you,” nodded 
Harold, gloomily. “I reckon he wants 
to hold you for a ransom. He'll steal 
you and cut off your ears, one by one, 
and keep sendin’ um to your folks. 
Then, after a while, your father he'll get 
scart and cough up a thousand dollars 
to get you off—what’s left of you.” 

Unconsciously, Dorothy had laid both 
hands over the small, rosy members in 
que stion. 

And will mamma take good care of 
all my pieces of ears until I come 
back?” 

“Yes,” admitted Harold; “but lik« 
as not some of ’em ‘Il spoil. Probabl) 
they'll come by slow freight. My father 
says the railroads oughta be lynched.” 

At this juncture the air was again 
rent by cries for an errant daughter, and 
this time the voice of a mother was 
added to the appeal. Harold moved 
uneasily. 

“I guess | better go out and see what 
they’re up to,” he muttered, turning 
away to the door. 

“Lemme come, too,” pleaded Doro- 
thy. “That sounds awful like mamma.” 

“Huh!” scoffed Harold. “That’s ok 
Rain-face, I tell you, just pertendin’ 
she’s your mamma till she can come up 
near so’s she can lay her mitts on you 
And when she does—whiz!” He threw 
up his arms dramatically, to signify a 
swift and violent end. 
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Dorothy retreated promptly to the 
d. crawled in and drew up the coverlet 
far as her large, blue eyes, which 
crared trustfully at her gallant preserver. 
“All right,”” she murmured, placidly. 

You go right out an’ kill her, then 
inless she’s mamma.” 

Exultant, Harold tiptoed from the 

om. He crept along the squeaky cor- 
ridors of the rambling old mansion, 
down-stairs no less audible, and emerged 
into the outer radiance. Mrs. Lorimer, 
the cook, and the chauffeur were care- 
fully exploring all the nooks of the Lori- 
mer premises. From leafy distances a 
deep-voiced bell proclaimed the hour 
of noon. Harold approached casually, 
leaned his arms over the low fence which 
separated the two yards, and, taking a 
quarterly from his pocket, began con- 
ning over his golden-text. 

Soon the cook noted the studious 
figure and came forward. “‘Ye'll not 
have been seein’ Miss Dorothy?’ she 
inquired. 

‘““Ma’am?” he asked, politely, raising 
absorbed eyes. Both face and tones ex- 
pressed bland cherubic innocence. 

“Shure, the little rogue’s run clane 
away,” the cook explained. * | was won- 
derin’ had ye seen her?” 

[hen Romance spread flaming and 
intrepid wings in the soul of Harold. 
“She didn’t run away,” he said. “She 
just walked away. I saw her myself. | 
saw her walkin’ down the street, hand 
in hand with a tall, dark man who was 
talking to her, and Dorothy she was 
lookin’ up at him and laughin’. He—” 

But further details were cut short by 
the wail that burst from the mouth of 
the cook. “Did ye hear that, now? Oh, 
Mrs. Lorimer! Oh, the big, black divvle! 
Shure, an’ they’ve kidnapped the little 
darlin’. She’s gone. We won’t niver 
see the little rogue no more. Ring up 
the cops, quick! Oh, the big, black 
divvle!” 

The Lorimer group dashed at once 
within doors in a hubbub of shrieks and 
exclamations, leaving Harold leaning 
over the fence in gentle, pensive medita- 
tion. But presently he returned by the 
rear entrance, still unnoticed by any 
member of his household, stole up to 
the captive maiden, and found her fast 
asleep. 
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“Good!” murmured Harold, reliev- 
edly. Her slumbers gave him a free 
hand. Closing the door quietly, he de- 
scended to the deserted library and 
locked himself in. 


The police of the fashionable and 
thriving suburb had seldom handled a 
more baffling case. It seemed that an 
exceptionally dark man, well over six 
feet in height, leading a plump, golden- 
haired maid of five summers, had slowly 
traversed one of the most important 
streets of the place, and then vanished 
like a bubble into thin air. Apparently, 
the abductor had not left town by train, 
automobile, or other vehicle. He could 
be discovered neither at hotels nor lodg- 
ing-houses. Mr. Lorimer, summoned 
at once by telephone from the city, had 
thrown himself frantically into the 
search, and engaged the additional ser- 
vices of a private detective agency. The 
town hummed with excited and zealous 
volunteers, beating up unfrequented al- 

ys and by-paths. At about three 
o'clock the electrifying discovery was 
made that the tall, dark man had a 
confederate in the plot—some false vil- 
lain who might even then be pretending 
an interest in the search. 

Mrs. Gayley, an intimate friend of the 
stricken parents, did not hear of the 
kidnapping until her return from a 
motor-trip to a neighboring town. Ap- 
prized of the catastrophe, she had imme- 
diately hastened over, and, while await- 
ing admission to the Lorimer home, had 
noticed the end of a piece of note-paper 
protruding from beneath the door-mat. 
On the maid’s opening the door, she 
called attention to the possible missive, 
and it was brought, still folded, to the 
almost hysterical mother. It was neatly 
printed, in words that ran as follows: 


RANSOM ! ! ! 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN YOU PUT 
A (i) THOUSAND DOLLERS IN THE OLD 
HIGH HOLE OF THE TREE IN URLYS 
BACK LOT OR ILE SEND YOU ONE OF DOR- 
RATHYS EARS. PUT IT THERE AT MID- 
NIGHT AND KEEP AWAY THE NEXT MORN- 
ING. AN EAR, BY PARSULS POST. OTHER 
PEACES TO FOLLOW. I AM OUT FOR THE 
STUFF. 
SINED YOUL NEVER KNOW WHO. 
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HAROLD, ALSO ASLEEP, WAS 


Above this document the perplexed 
chief of police bent with unfeigned in- 
terest. While he was examining it 
Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich came hurrying 
in to offer their assistance. A mo- 
ment later the two women were weep- 
ing in each other’s arms. 

“He he says we'll get her back 
soon,’ sobbed Mrs. Lorimer. “ But I’m 
afraid. It says in that awful note—it 
says—her ears! Her ears b-by parcels’ 
post! O—oh!” And, with a still wilder 
sob, she collapsed upon the sofa. 

“*Ear—by parcels’ post!’’ echoed the 
astounded friend. ‘“‘What note? Let 
me see!” 

The truculent missive was placed in 
her hands. She glanced inclusively at 


WEARING A CATCHER’S MASK 


its contents, noted the quality of th 
paper, and then suddenly turned pak 
and gasped. 

“That boy!” she cried. “That awful 
boy!” 

She rushed for the door, followed by 
suddenly suspicious husband, and in 
few minutes was back in her own hall. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the excited 
maid. “I’ve not seen him for over an 
hour. And I’ve called him several 
times.” 

“He can’t be in the house, then,” com- 
mented Mrs. Aldrich. “And yet—” 

She moved toward the stairway, her 
husband ominously following as before 
Together they ascended the broad flight 
of stairs, stole down the long corridor, 


and 
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and paused before a closed door. No 

ound came from within the portal. 
She turned the knob gently, and as 
cently swung it wide. 

[he declining sun laid an oblong of 

nperceptibly shifting radiance on the 
tranquil floor. Dorothy still slumbered 
peacefully. Harold, also asleep, his back 
yropped against the bed, was wearing a 
aches mask, and between his knees 
ested an unexploded cartridge and the 
rusty fragment of a broken scythe. 

He promptly awoke under their con- 
certed stare, batted his eyes rapidly, and 
then rose to a standing posture. 

“You wretched boy!” began his 
mother. ‘What do you mean by bring- 
ing all this misery on Mrs. Lorimer? Do 
you want to be sent to jail?” 

“Aw, gee!’ explained her son with 
embarrassment. “”T wasn’t nothin’. We 

Dorothy and me—we was just per- 
tendin’ to fool the ole Si-oxes. They got 
onto our trail and so we hid in this here 
cool cave, and I—I was guardin’ her.” 

Still flustered by the grim, silent fig- 
ure behind his mother, he fumbled with 
the mask, unloosed it, and dropped it 
to the floor. His uneasy, roving eye 
caught his father’s fixed on him with a 
peculiar, steady stare. Harold’s throat 
constricted oddly. He began to per- 
spire. 

“T—I was just guardin’ her,”’ he ex- 
plained again, rather huskily. 

“And what about that note?” queried 
Mrs. Aldrich, relentlessly. ‘That ter- 
rible letter you sent to Mrs. Lorimer?” 

“Aw, gee!’ expostulated her son, 
aggrievedly. “I had to get that ole 
thousand somehow, didn’t 1? Or else 
let Limpy kill off all the redskins by 
hisself. And you said—”’ 

“That’s enough, young man,” sternly 
interrupted his father, to whom the men- 
tion of the thousand dollars was as dark- 
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ness. ‘‘We’ll have no more excuses. 
You're carrying altogether too much 
sail. You've roused the whole town 
with your deviltry, and now you'll pay 
the bill.” 

He grasped his son by a wrist grown 
suddenly limp, and started toward the 
door. Mrs. Aldrich gathered up the 
still sleeping Dorothy in joyous and ten- 
der arms and followed. Again the pro- 
cession descended the stairs. At the 
foot Mrs. Aldrich paused with her sweet, 
slumbering burden, and gazed plead- 
ingly into her husband’s eye. 

‘Not too hard,” she implored, softly. 

But that arbiter of authority only 
shook his head and led the way to the 
woodshed. And presently the circum- 
ambient atmosphere was rent by ap- 
palling sounds which might well have 
issued from the brazen throat of a Sioux 
warrior on the blood-trail. 

That night, lying on his stomach, 
which was the only position that af- 
forded him the least degree of comfort, 
Harold talked with his father, who sat 
by his bed. After the fashion of elders, 
punishing first and listening afterward to 
explanations, he had learned that it was 
his own unjust decree concerning the 
thousand dollars which had _ really 
lighted the fuse that resulted in the day’s 
explosion. 

Well,” he admitted, “to tell you the 
truth, | forgot all about that business. 
I’m sorry. But your mother and I are 
thinking of going out to the Fair next 
month in company with Limpy’s father 
and mother. How would it be if we took 
you two boys with us and stopped off 
at Yuma in order to visit one of the 
Indian reservations? You might take 


your catcher’s mask along, in case of 


Would you like that, 


an uprising. 


eh? 
And Harold joyously acquiesced. 

















The Ejighty-Third 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


p LE eZ BS: AVING at last re: _ 


3 
he a provincial city of 


x 

By neutral country fat 
H ey my own, though mine, 
Y if too, still calls itself neu- 
Bore _— > tral), and _ being pro- 
Bs WS ZSALCES vided for the first time 
in many months with the ordinary com- 
forts of life, I feel it my duty to set down 
certain facts that have recently come 
to my notice. They cannot possibly be 
printed until the war is over, and | ques- 
tion very much whether they can be 
printed then. There will be, if 1 mistake 
not, a very strict censorship exercised 
by the conquerors. Indeed, the mere 
fact that a neutral press has not yet got 
hold of the details | have to relate—or 
dared to print them if it has a hint— 
shows what the fear of the invaders al- 
ready is. Besides, this is not a gossipy 
time. We do not glory in our neutrality; 
we cling to it as a drowning man to 
a tiny splinter of his wrecked ship; 
we are terribly afraid of saying the 
least thing, publicly or privately, that 
may draw attention to us. Nothing 
but a happy series of accidents can 
keep us out of the conflict, and, in- 
deed, when it is all settled, we shall have 
scarce more shrift than the conquered 
belligerents. | do not even dare name 
the army to which the 83d regiment 
belongs. By the time this document 
comes to light—if it ever does—it will 
be easy enough to guess. 

When what, in my youth, was known 
as the “Great War” or the “World 
War” was going on—the war that be- 
gan in August, 1914—I had a mighty de- 
sire to see something of its terrors. | 
was completing my education, and I 
had no great taste for learning. I 
thought | should do much better fly- 
ing above a battle-field than acquiring 
knowledge — since all knowledge, | 
thought, was destined to be presently 
superseded. My family would not hear 
of it, however—they had always frowned 








on my aviator’s ambitions. So I never 
got in on the “Great War” at all; and. 
like most other people, I thought it 
meant my last chance. Obviously, ther 
was never going to be another big armed 
conflict. This was a madness; the world 
for ever after would be sane. We wer 
very innocent in those days. Certainly, 
when I sulked at being kept at home, 
it was honest sulking with real provoca- 
tion. I never dreamed that when I had 
reached the prime of life I should see a 
struggle that would throw the whok 
world into terror—not merely half of it. 
We were all proud of the Congress of 
1917, you know—I speak as a man old 
before my time, to generations yet un- 
born. There won’t, I think, be even a 
fiction of a Congress after this war. It 
will be more like a gigantic peace palaver 
in a reeking jungle. But I am not con- 
cerned to prophesy, for to deal with that 
future we shall need vast and exotic 
vocabularies. Small use the Oxford 
dictionary will be, alas! to our children 
or Esperanto, either. 

I have double-locked my doors; | 
have shuttered the lower half of my 
windows; and I have looked quizzically 
at my fountain-pen, as if it were an 
object that might sometime be dug up 
to bear witness to a lost civilization. 
All the little things of every day have a 
trick now of seeming vitally important 
they may pass so soon, with us to whom 
they belonged. 

Outside in the street it is very quiet. 
Even in this remote little neutral town 
there is no pretense of “business as 
usual.” Business will never be “as 
usual” again; it will be different. But 
this is as near as | can get, at present, 
to the atmosphere in which I was bred, 
and I will try to write as a plain man 
writes. 

I have been for some months previous 
to this in a corner of the war-zone 
That is, as I intended it should be, a 
vague statement. Most of the planet is, 
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not part of the war-zone, at least 
lligerent territory. I am a good lin- 


list, owing to experiences of my child- 


hood and early youth; I speak, fairly 
vell. a lot of languages that in my day 
were not considered part of one’s edu- 

tion. My parents were wanderers, 
nd [ had the oddest collection of nurses 
nd attendants that any child ever had. 
Luckily, their talk stuck by me—I never 
forgot any idiom I had learned. So | 
got on better than most would have 
done when I was caught by the war in 

foreign country. I had luck, too, in 
my country; | could actually, thanks to 
, nurse | had once had for a year, talk 
with the peasants. 

| cannot say that I had any plan 
when the war broke out. Every one 
knew that, once started, it would work as 
it did spreading like a forest fre with 
a gale to aid it. Nation by nation, tribe 
by tribe, race by race came into it; 
ind all a neutral could do was to edge 
ilong, little stage by little stage, to some 
extraordinary spot that by accident 
was not technically involved. Practi- 
cally and commercially, of course, every- 
thing and every one is involved. 

| have had, naturally, a good many 
hairbreadth escapes. Neutrals are so 
few that no one considers them of the 
slightest importance; and I have found 
that if you have a passport you are 
likely to be arrested as a spy. I de- 
stroyed my passport early in the game 
for fear it should get me into trouble. 
I lived like an animal, where I could 
suspecting everything and every one, 
and never dreaming of depending on any 
habitation for more than a night. After 
three months of the war, as I was 
“inching” along to a neutral frontier, | 
began to hear on the timid lips of non- 
combatants constant reference to a ter- 
rible regiment belonging to one of the 
allied groups. I will not be more definite 
than that. I never asked questions, but 
| stored away what I heard. Eventually 
[ learned the facts. 

You must understand that I traveled 
as light as a hobo. I had a certain 
amount of money secreted about my 
person, but wherever it was possible | 
paid in physical labor for my plate of 
food or my bit of cottage floor. My 
familiarity with the language stood me 
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in good stead. Without it, every man’s 
hand would have been against me, for | 
was obviously not a native, and might 
have been, to the peasants’ inexperi- 
enced imaginations, anything. I| always 
put my cards on the table—not merely 
my own hand, you might say, but the 
whole pack. I made no indiscreet in- 
quiries; | helped the people when and as 

could; and I told them of myself 
frankly that | was trying to work my 
way to a neutral country. My poverty 
of aspect robbed me, to begin with, of 
any too unwelcome importance. I told 
them directly that I had no political 
sympathies, but that I loathed all 
slaughter and cruelty, and wanted, 
my own country Was not at war, to get 
out of the way of any army whatsoever 

being (this | tried to show) meanwhile, 
en route, a decent person. Often I took 
the man of the house—when there was 
one—aside, gave my pistol to him for 
the night, and half stripped myself to 
show him I was concealing no other 
weapons. The knowledge of my money- 
belt | kept to myself; though, in the 
morning, | gave the people a coin or 
two if it seemed that currency would be 
of any use to them. 

This, roughly, was the mode of my 
existence for three months following the 
outbreak of the conflagration. If my 
progress towards safety and comfort 
(both of which can be only comparative 

and temporary, even more than com- 
parative) seems incredibly slow, I can 
only point out the fact that every step 
I took was precarious and that a snail's 
pace was inevitable. I had to dodge 
both the invading and defending armies; 
all means of transportation, down to the 
most aged donkey, were commandeered; 
the fighting radius of any given corps 
was immensely extended by scouts; the 
non-combatants were suspicious of every 
human creature not personally known 
to them. Remember that every on 
except the young people had been eyc- 
witnesses of an earlier war which was 
supposed to surpass in horror everything 
hitherto known to history. This is a 
grave generation, all. over the world; 
and the particular nation in whose ter- 
ritory | found myself has been played 
with after a fashion that no one—least 
of all itself—can understand. I had to 
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make wide detours, and sometimes 
judged it best to skulk out of a village 
almost before | had taken stock of it. 
But a number of the peasants were un- 
believably humane; and a hurried clasp 
of the hand in the dawn was sometimes 
an almost intolerable parting. At such 
a time a human relation becomes historic 
in twenty-four hours. 

It was in the village of V—— that I 
frst heard anything definite about the 
mysterious regiment. The one-armed 
son of the blacksmith had returned from 
the nearest town, full of tales. I listened, 
not too credulous, for the tales were 
wild. ‘The opposing armies, as every 
one knows, are a medley of races; and 
one hint of the exotic will breed hideous 
anecdote. | was welcome that night at 
the little public-house — 1 know not 
what else to call it, for it was scarcely an 
inn. The villagers gathered and drank, 
men and women together, a villainous 
local wine—moderately, in no spirit of 
orgy, though here and there the fantastic 
costume of some refugee goatherd from 
the hills seemed to make the scene dance 
before my eyes. 


The gist of the report brought by the 
blacksmith’s son was that the 83d regi- 
ment was in the field, and that they 
might look for heavier trouble than was 


yet upon them. Every week men were 
hurried off to camp from this or that 
village. Officials would descend to prod 
and poke peasants supposed exempt. 
Unless you had lost an arm or a leg, no 
chronic ailment, no guarantee of over 
or under age, availed you. Presently 
there would be only women, cripples, 
and imbeciles left. I could vouch, my- 
self, for the truth of that; with my own 
eyes | had seen the little population of 
non-combatants dwindle terrifically in 
the province. Then would come the 
turn of the 83d regiment. It skulked 
behind the ovhers and did its trick, 
apparently, after the fighting was done 
and towns lay waste and helpless. They 
were on no army list, mind you. Off- 
cially, there was no 83d regiment; but 
its name was in every one’s mouth—at 
least, in such mouths as dared to 
speak in a whisper among tried compan- 
ions. 

“But what do they do?” I asked— 
my first leading question in many 


weeks. “Do they massacre and plun- 
der — jackals following their fighting 
brothers?” 

“Some folk say they are not human 
at all.” This was the sulky reply of the 
blacksmith’s son. 

The women crossed themselves, and | 
began to disbelieve the tale, root and 
branch—though I had heard of th 
83d before. Still: demons—we had not 
come to that. 

“They pass in the night—in the night; 
and they speak no tongue that mortal 
has ever heard.” An old woman crooned 
this in her corner, then covered her face 
with her dirty, gaudy shawl. 

“Demons!” The word ran like a 
flame round the room, and presentl) 
they were all crossing themselves and 
swaying back and forth in a gloomy 
ecstasy of terror. 

“Who has seen them?” The question 
was asked directly of the crippled mes- 
senger by a woman with a harsh voice. 
I judged from the attitude of the rest 
that only the common danger permitted 
her to be of their company. But the 
mutter of “‘ Demons! demons!’ drowned 
the sneer with which she followed up 
her question. Children, waking, stuck 
their heads out of their mothers’ shawls, 
and their whimpering had to be quieted 
before the blacksmith’s son could 
reply. 

“The bellows-mender’s wife in W——. 
She saw them and ran all night through 
swamps and woods to reach her own 
place. She had taken the journey in 
hope of news of her husband and son. 
Aie! but she came running back when 
she had a glimpse by moonlight of the 
83d. She is half crazed, and the other 
womenfolk told me. She wrings her 
hands and tears her coif. W—— buzzes 
with the tale.” 

“Half crazed, indeed! Who needs de- 
mons when men can be so like them?” 
This from the harsh-voiced woman out- 


cast. 


The rising murmur of anger was 
checked by the village priest, and the 
woman on her three-legged stool finally 
fell silent. 

“T don’t say they are demons,” re- 
turned the blacksmith’s son. “All that 
is foolishness.””’ He assumed a jauntier 
air. “But they are not like other men. 
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They do not march like other men. 
Some are carried in litters.’ 

“‘Oh—oh!” There was a common pro- 
test. “Regiments do not carry their 
wounded on the march. And if they are 
demons, they cannot be wounded. You 
have drunk the moonlight, brother.” 

“1 do not know the truth. Some say 
they are demons, I tell you. That is 
foolishness. Some say they are canni- 
bals that feast as they go. And some 
say they are great gray apes from 
Africa. But all say that it is better to 
be shot than to meet the 83d after a 
battle. They are not as other men. 
Now I have no more to say.” 

I have recorded this as accurately as 
I can, because it was the longest con- 
versation I ever heard on the subject. 
After that night I met the tale every- 
where, but never with such wealth of 
hypothesis. The rumor of the regiment 
ran like wildfire about the country. 
It was a terror too great for telling: 
“the 83d”’—and then talk stopped, save 
pe chose Si a phrase of vague and des- 
perate fear. Speech dried on their 
starved lips. At first I wondered at it; 
but came to the conclusion after many a 
chilled night in a rickety grange that 
they positively feared lest explicit dis- 
cussion should, like an incantation, raise 
the object of their terrors bodily before 
them. There was trouble enough and 
to spare, without the 83d. Death by 
wounds and exposure can scarcely be so 
bad as this more lingering dissolution 
to which non-combatants are presently 
destined. For there is no hope in this 
war—none. The melting-pot we used 
to talk of so glibly in times of peace is 
seething over a planet-wide fire; all 
races are thrust in, and are steeping in 
the poisons of Africa and Asia. No man 
knows what will come of it—but the 

83d is trying to tell. 

There is good reason why a document 
that must lie for a long time in an inside 
pocket should not be too bulky, so I 
will not describe further the months of 
my flight. I was trying all the time for 
a certain point on the frontier of the 
little nation which at present is offering 
me such scant protection as “neutral- 
ity” affords; but I had to take a zig- 
zag course, often actually doubling back 
on my tracks. Almost every one knows 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 789.—54 
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something about this war at first hand, 
so I will not describe the prolonged 
despair of existence in a stricken coun- 
try. I never really got hardened to it, 
because there has never been a single 
relieved moment when one could look 
forward with hope. You face every hor- 
ror; and there are vaster horrors behind, 
like a rear-guard stretching from pole 
to pole. The devil has been in their 
counsels; and he has proved himself, 
once again, a medievalist. Bloodshed 
is healthy compared with his subtleties. 
Ah, why talk of the devil, when we may 
all, before we die, have fetich officially 
thrust upon us? To what future am I 
addressing myself? And what differ- 
ence can a detail like this I have knowl- 
edge of make to a posterity that comes 
out of such a melting-pot? Still, | was 
born in the nineteenth century, and 
some archaic notions stick—the respect 
for curious documents, for example— 
the respect for data and for historians! 
I had come to the village of Z—— on 
the last lap of my flight. My money 
was running low—going faster, in point 
of fact, near the frontier, since there was 
some hope of getting across and making 
purchases. I always gave money, as | 
said, when I thought it could help. I 
was determined to save some, and not 
be absolutely: penniless when I myself 
reached a neutral state. So for some 
weeks previous to actual escape I went 
at a cripple’s pace. I took no doubtful 
short cuts and put up at no inns; I no 
longer sought out the biggest farm in the 
village, or asked for meat or beer. | 
crawled very close to the earth; I lived 
like a slug. When I reached Z I 
walked round the little settlement— 
skirted it in search of the feeblest build- 
ing that could call itself a shelter. I 
begged some porridge, towards twilight, 
from a farm-wench, and some rods 
beyond I found a building just to my 
purpose — a tumble - down grange, all 
chinks and falling rubble, which was 
evidently wholly disused. It was essen- 
tial that I should be alone, that my 
presence should be unsuspected. The 
tide of actual conflict was rolling towards 
the confines of the little state, and suspi- 
cion rode on the spray of the bloody 
waves. Only in the dusk should I have 
dared to beg my porridge, trusting to 
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the mere whisper of familiar words; for 
though | was browned and dirty and 
limping, my features were not of the 
country and would have belied my ac- 
cent. All day I had heard cannonading, 
as | crept from covert to covert and rock 
to rock. Perhaps, I thought, as I hud- 
dled under the densest bit of thatch I 
could find, I should not reach neutrality, 
after all — should roll over in an igno- 
minious heap on the bristling verge of 
safety. 

| cannot say howlong | slept—for sleep 
I did: a dogged sleep of the body 
which the mind was powerless to pre- 
vent. When I woke, the moon-rays 
were falling crazily through the jagged 
holes in the roof, making little idiotic 
pools of light on the floor. The atmos- 

here was thick with sound. At first 
could distinguish nothing, though I 
knew physically, from head to foot, that 
the noise was sinister. Then something 
woke me out of my doze—a shadowy 
stirring in the opposite corner of my den. 
That was near, was concrete, was immi- 
nent; and I got my pistol into position. 
It was not a soldier, I felt sure; one 
soldier would scarcely be hiding in such 
a place. I whispered a sharp query in 
the native tongue; and very slowly the 
dark huddle shaped itself into a woman’s 
form. Well—I was not yet afraid of a 
woman; and I put the pistol into my 
pocket, though I kept my hand on it. 

As she came out into one of the rays 
of light, I saw that she was a mere 

easant-girl, barefoot, in ragged clothes, 
hee terrihed mind as ragged as her garb. 
We looked each other over in silence; 
and presently, to judge from the evi- 
dence of her features, her wits began to 
reassemble themselves. I ventured to 
question her. How could we two mis- 
erable creatures be foes? 

“What is it?” There was no need 
of being more definite than that. The 
thick, disturbed volume of sound outside 
called for explanation; if you could have 
heard it from Mars, you would have 
known it stood for danger. Yet it was 
a mere faint thrumming on the strings 
of peril—no explosions, no sharp re- 
ports, no shouting. ‘The elements of 
noise were soft and stealthy—gentle 
thuddings on the worn earth, faint 
creakings, hoarse whispers; as it were, 


a death-rattle filling the whole atmos- 
phere. | cannot describe it, but it mad; 
shrapnel seem healthy—something +. 
which a man would bare his breast 
gladly. This sounded rather like th 
nether slime of danger. The very fea: 
it caused was unhealthy—a crooked trai 
of paralysis through the nerve-paths 
My hand was steady, but my legs shook 
beneath me; my blood was warm, but 
things mopped and mowed in my brain 
As yet, I had not stirred to look; but. 
as if my ears had not told me enough. 
my nostrils began to detect a faint, 
sickening smell. It was as if the dead 
had risen out of their trenches, with 
a little clatter of corrupted bones and 
weak motions of decomposing flesh. A 
terror that you could hear and smell, but 
as yet nameless and invisible. 

“What is it?” I repeated my raucous 
whisper. 

“The Eighty-third!” The girl gasped 
it out, then keeled over on the floor. 

A sane little current of curiosity began 
to wind through my veins. If this was 
the 83d, I would behold it. I stepped 
over the girl’s body, touching her slight- 
ly in the movement. She had fainted, 
apparently, and it was safer so. I went 
to the slit of a window. Luckily the 
overhanging thatch kept my face in the 
shadow; | was safe from the 83d 
until they began to search. I looked 
in silence, guarding my very breath. It 
was not a time to bear witness to one’s 
own existence. 

I do not know how long I crouched 
there, watching. For crouch I did; mere 
leaning against the wall would not have 
sufficed. I needed support from every 
direction; my hands as well as my feet 
demanded the close proximity of some- 
thing solid. I could not count on any 
inward strength to hold myself upright, 
could not count on muscles to do their 
duty at any distance from a firm basis. 

Can I ever describe, for cold informa- 
tion to those who may read this docu- 
ment, what I became aware of during 
the next quarter of an hour? I say 
“became aware of” advisedly; for 
though now, in the half-obscurity, I saw, 
the facts seemed at first to beat even 
more heavily on other senses than that 
of vision. Sicht, at all events, did not 
utterly replace sound and smell, even 
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though I was all a-stare in my shadowed 
recess. And it cannot have been for 
more than a quarter of an hour that I 
looked. As soon as I understood, I 
dropped back into my ruinous shelter 
and let the 93 3d go on without my wit- 
ness. Yes, it must have taken me just 
about that time to get through my head 
the guis and qualis of the 83d. 

And, after all, all I have to do is to 
set down those unassailable facts. I 
have only to announce, in one careful 
sentence, the particular business of the 
83d. Yet the necessary few firm words 
seem to rot and drop away under my 
pen. Moreover, since mine ts evidence 
that must tip the scales against a monu- 
mental incredibility, perhaps I had best 
be chronological—so far as I can. I 
will be brief—-I must be. 

Shreds of the talk already recorded 
came back to me in the first moments. 
‘They pass in the night—in the night; 
they speak no tongue that mortal has 
ever heard; they do not march like oth- 
er men; some are carried in litters; 
some say they are great gray apes from 
Africa... .” I remembered, and I 
bore witness. They did not march like 
other men; the litters were there. : 

The few males of the depopulated vil- 
lage must have been shot or otherwise 
disposed of when the regiment first en- 
tered. From beginning to end I saw, 
of the village inhabitants, only women; 
yet from beginning to end I did not hear 
one scream. The horror that denied to 
me the comforting heat of anger and left 
me shivering must have stifled their 
voices in their throats. Sheer loss of 
sense and wits, I hope, came to the 
victims; but if madness blessed them, 
it was a dumb madness. At least, near 
though I was in my low-pitched upper 
chamber, I heard no voice rise above 
the hoarse mutter of the soldiers. Sol- 
diers! Well, any human creature that 
goes out to destroy an enemy may be 
called a soldier. And, worst of all, 
there were men there who looked like 
other men—a few Europeans in uniform 
to command that monstrous company. 

Though the purpose of the invaders 
soon became tragically clear to me— 
women only were the picked and chosen 
prey, and even with shut eyes I should 
have known—I still marveled a little. 
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The 83d shuffled and shambled about 
its business, under orders from its few 
commanders. They burned no cot- 
tages; I saw no attempt to loot even 
food or drink. The very stillness of the 
scene made it more devilish; here was 
no spontaneous glutting of appetite— 
bestial, but natural like all bestial things. 
In some human brain all this had been 
coldly conceived, and by human beings 
it was being coldly carried out. I saw 
a misshapen man drag a girl across the 
road; they disappeared among the tall 
rows of the standing wheat. Even then 
I had not the key of the enigma. Only 
when I saw a man in uniform light a 
match and look at his watch, then make 
a signal, did understanding begin to 
come. At his gesture the litters were 
flung down, and things rose out of them. 
I thought I was going mad; that I was 
not really seeing what I thought | saw— 
the ghosts of misbegotten creatures in 
a macabre group, proceeding with mo- 
tions unspeakably grotesque and vile 
to a sinister Sabbath. I could not 
believe it; the one illuminating word 
did not come to focus my bewilderment. 
I saw women disappearing by handfuls 
in the midst of loathsome groups—paro- 
dies of the human body that had been 
garbed in a nightmare. And still the 
word did not come. 

Then from a little close beneath my 
shadowed window a figure—legless, arm- 
less—became evident to me. The moon 
by a special act of grace showed me the 
face clear—white as ice, with a fixed, 
mutilated grin; apishly conceived, and 
wrought in some stuff not like flesh. 
Yet in that all but decomposing medium 
something stood for envy... . The word 
had come. I knew; and I fell back, 
crouched on guard over the fainting 
woman beside me. That I could, at 
need, kill her where she lay, was the 
one hint of God in the universe. 

Half stupefied, I stayed there beside 
her for I do not know how long. I 
nursed my pistol with loving slyness, 
and watched her face, on which one ray 
of moonlight fell through the gaping 
thatch. This heavy - featured farm- 
wench seemed to me the purest thing in 
the world. Why? Because, | suppose, 
I had a cartridge there for her; because 
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it was absolutely in my power to pre- 
serve her as she was. She might have 
been maid, wife, or widow; she was 
absolutely saved from the 83d. They 
might suspect the ruin in which we 
were lying hid, might search it, but I 
could reach her first. I was so close to 
her that | touched her; my hand would 
have to move only a few inches to reach 
a vital spot. Whatever happened, 
would have time to make that journey. 
She seemed to me sacred, as I bent over 
her; she was like a miraculous image of 
Diana saved from the sack of a town. 
If she had been steeped in all unclean- 
ness before she took shelter in that dis- 
rupted pile of thatch and rubble, she 
would still now, by contrast to what she 
might have been, appear the purest of 
the pure. For one forgot latitude and 
longitude; this village seemed the world 
—no less; and she of all living women 
was spared the horror of that night. 
Would not her coarse comeliness become 
a legend, and she the saint of a new cult? 

| set down these wanderings of my 
thought to show that it was in the power 
of the 83d to divorce a man from rea- 
son. I knew, of course, that at any 
moment they might think it worth while 
to enter, to climb up the worm-eaten 
ladder and make a few bayonet-passes 
in the dark. But I had no sense of 
danger; death was no peril to face, and 
from the things that really looked like 

ril | had the means to deliver us both. 
They could not take from me the free- 
dom of my right hand—they would not 
have time. I was glad of that swoon, 
prolonging itself beside me. If she had 
come out of it to babble, I should have 
had to shoot at once. I felt a childish 
eagerness in having her preserved. I 
was all given over to my myth. If I had 
been a woman, I| should have gone mad 
there in the checkered obscurity; mere 
consciousness of my sex saved me to this 
temporary light- headedness. And the 
possession of a pistol in working order 
seemed a miracle; I recognized in it 
the interposing finger of Jehovah. I 
remember once wondering dizzily why I 
was chosen, as minor prophets must 
have wondered why they were rapt from 
their herds and tribes-fellows. 

Gradually, as the moon set and the 
night wore on, the 83d girded up its 


smitten loins for departure. It was 
true, they passed “in the night—in th: 
night”; and no man knew what o: 
whence they were. No man save me; 
and still, after these harrowed weeks, | 
bear about me the sense of a peculia: 
destiny, in that I have it in my power to 
give this testimony. My giddiness be- 
gan and passed with that hour, and 
though I left my shelter before dawn 
and made my way westward, what I saw 
and heard, even as I fled from it— 
writhing shapes of women and guttural 
moans and stricken whispers from cot- 
tage windows —confirmed what my 
steady gaze from under the deep eaves 
had earlier told me. Hatred, with other 
normal powers, came back to me then; 
I developed at least a feeble, white man’s 
hatred of my own with which to meet 
inadequately the hatred that had taken 
shape and action before my eyes that 
night. 

For in the idea that created the 83d 
there was nothing so decent, because 
nothing so spontaneous, as lust of blood 
or lust of the flesh. Probably the plan 
was never committed to writing or to 
formal speech; but the black hint must 
have sped southward, eastward, through 
a hundred minds, before the 83d could 
be recruited—creatures that were pol- 
luted to the marrow in rare and horrible 
ways; gathered from sun-infested lands 
and brought overseas to furnish the 
last argument of hate. This was the 
plan: that those who did not go the 
clean, cruel way of death should be de- 
filed past hope. The fountain of life 
should be fouled. No surviving enemy 
should rear fighting men and clean 
women. The 83d would take away all 
hope—even the winded, rickety hopes 
that look timidly forward to a future 
some ages off. The conquerors would 
not even mate with their victims. The 
rebellious seed should die utterly, and 
it should not have even a mongrel’s 
claim to a pedigree. Atavism should 
not have a chance with sports and mu- 
tations. . . . The victors would then 
people the world from the yellow, the 
black, and the brown; from tradition- 
less creatures of whom they could be 
sure because they were stuff of their own 
souls. Did those who slew so gallantly 
in our youth, with shibboleths upon 
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their lips, think of this—a war without 
shibboleths, where no man calls even 
blasphemously upon the name of God, 
though here and there a turban may be 
knotted in orthodox folds, or a juju be 
tucked away in a loin-cloth? No man 
fights now for “‘democracy” or any 
other windy word; white or black, he 
fights only for his personal right to live. 
Peace and poverty, twin-born of our last 
war, have brought us to this one almost 
unarmed; and what can the little am- 
munition we have garnered do against 
the spawn of a whole hemisphere? More- 
over, the flower of the Western world 
went then, and there has scarce been 
time for a second blooming. It seems 
hard to believe that there were ever 
mild creatures like Crusaders or Jac- 
obites on our planet. For the end is 
not yet; and though a few countries are 
allowed still to play at neutrality like 
children, their toy will be taken from 
them whenever the strong men think it 
time. The East has grimaced in front 
of the Western mirror until it has 
learned the little it wants of us. But 
now it is all too clear that with which- 
ever of the polyglot alliances the white 
man fights, his preservation is not really 
desired. Small chance of this ever get- 
ting to the light! So why waste words? 

1 left the girl on the floor of the 
grange that had sheltered us both. She 
had recovered from unconsciousness 
only to pant thickly and, when I bade 
her be quiet, to fall asleep. Comparative 
stillness shrouded the village during 
those few moments when she breathed 
so hard and muttered her questions. 
She could well believe that I told her— 
as | did—the truth in saying that the 
83d had gone. Some deep, bewildered 
exhaustion claimed her, for she asked 
no questions about what had happened 
while she lay there. I left her, as I say. 
It was the only thing I could do. She 
was safe from the pestilence that had 
walked in the darkness. Her life had at 
least been touched by a miracle; she 
would have to face the horror of waking 
as best she could. My exalted mood 
had passed with the passing of the 
stench and sound—all that faint and 
filthy clamor—and I no longer idealized 
her. I was simply very pityingly glad 
that to one human being something had 
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been spared. I preserved, in my flight, 
no illusions about her. I was bent dog- 
gedly on my own salvation, for the 
situation was such that I could not hope 
to save others. Perhaps I was deceived 
as to the value of my own life; but I 
struggled for it because it seemed to me 
that my knowledge gave me some worth. 
Otherwise, I grant you, it would have 
been more decent not to save a single 
cart ridge. 

The story of my progress to the place 
where | now am does not much matter. 


The 83d—or that detachment of it 


which I had seen—was very near the 
border; and I had not far to go. Yet it 
was a hard and haunted path that I 
took, for | knew this enemy would take 
cover in the daytime, and the deep 
reaches of woods which I had hitherto 
counted most friendly were likely to hold 
a poisonous encampment. I steered in 
the open by the distant sound of can- 
nonading, veering hither and yon like an 
irresponsible breeze. In two days I 
was clear of any possible route of theirs. 
They are not fighters, the 83d; they are 
not (what is the old phrase we used to 
utter with perfect seriousness?) medical- 
ly fit. That is it: they are not med- 
ically fit. Led by a few competents, 
they skulk in the safe desolation created 
for them by the fighting men. Even if 
one were given to irony, one could 
scarcely recommend the Red Cross to 
follow in the wake of the 83d. Be- 
sides, the Red Cross is said to have 
died an early death in this war. The 
bulk of the combatants do not under- 
stand conventions, and the notion of 
immunity has never got inside their 
skulls. 

Here, this afternoon, as I write, I am 
glad of only one thing: that I can still 
feel a good, old-fashioned anger with a 
spice of chivalry in it. We have all been 
unutterably foolish, I think—though I 
speak only as a survivor—in the gen- 
erations immediately past. We praised 
peace; then we leaped to the sword. 
War depleted and enfeebled us, then 
turned us callous to its own horrors. 
We had not the strength either to be 
ruthless or effectually to loathe ruthless- 
ness. With our love of little states and 
our distrust of big ones, we drew, our- 
selves, the few remaining teeth we had. 
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The half of the world that had not 
mulcted itself of its youth saw its chance. 
They have no need of justifying formu- 
las; the loose and convenient solidarity 
of hate serves their turn. For the white 
men who are fighting, on this side and 
on that, mark my words, are negligible. 
They are to be used and flung aside. 
The strong and secret bond is among 
all those who are not white. I think 
perhaps in the beginning the mission- 
aries were to blame—or rather the na- 
tions back of them who would not live 
up to the professions of their emissaries. 
In giving the lower races license, by 
our example, to fight, we did not inev- 
itably impose upon them our rules of 

warfare. As might have been expected, 
they took the fact and let the method 
go. And the cure for war is not more 
war. Animals all! and tooth and claw 
will have their way at the last. Britons 
—and others—never would be slaves, I 
remember. Well, you cannot tame a 
zebra, I believe. His individuality re- 
sists all hints. But you can kill him. 
Kill! Kill! . . . We let ourselves in for 
it; and, so far as I can see, we are to 
be thrust back to the spawning chaos of 
pre-Promethean myth. How far away 


they sound—those tinkling, sweet phi- 
losophies! 
I have finished. I should never have 
permitted myself these musings, for | 
have never been what in my time was 
called a thinking man. I lack the learn- 
ing a publicist needs. But so definitely 
do I feel myself on the dizzy verge—and 
alone on that verge—of all that we used 
glibly to call “life,” that there is a kind of 
solemnity even in seeing my pen trace 
the familiar characters on the page. 
Any cry out of the old time is justified, 
though the ghosts of our ancestors writhe 
in disapprobation. Had I had more 
hope of this document’s surviving, | 
should have held (if possible) to a colder 
tone; to the unmalleable idiom of the 
perfect testimony. As it is, it is—al- 
most—only for Heaven that I write. 
But I swear before that invisible witness 
that, so far as lay in my verbal power, | 
have spoken sheer truth. And it is 
not fitting that a man who has seen the 
83d should perish in silence. My pessi- 
mism may be unjustified, and then my 
facts will serve a purpose; whereas, if I 
am right in my saddest conjectures, it 
will not matter—nothing on this planet 
will matter, again, for an age or two. 


Oriole and Poet 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


ITTLE bird of the bruiséd wing, 
Swept to the shelter of my door, 
Torn is thy nest in the willow swing. 
Hast thou forgotten how to sing? 
Shall thy flash be seen in the green no more? 


Come, let me bind up the bruiséd wing. 
At my open cage-door linger long. 
And if for a while near the willow swing 
There be one bird less, there’ll be no less song: 
Thy sorrow shall teach me how to sing. 
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be LORE N the suburban real- 


t —iae estate man gets down 


13 on his prayer-rug in the 
wk } morning, he turns to 
Pi Herald Square. He 


ura ae turns to it in his daily 
D4 oe © prayers in the advertis- 
ing columns, cot he measures time and 
distance from it. They are not long, 
painful miles such as the foot-sore pil- 
grim counts to Mecca, but trifling quar- 
ters of an hour, half-hours, forty-five 
minutes at most, by express-trains that 
ire always on time, that are never 
missed by the most dilatory of com- 
muters, that always stop at stations a 
stone’s-throw from the remotest home 
site on the real-estate man’s particular 
“development.” 

It is puzzling. What, at first sight, 
can be the appeal of Herald Square to 
the ordinary possible purchaser of a 
semi-detached, two-family brick, 20 by 
100, on terms less than paying rent? 
If the real-estate man said thirty-five 
minutes from City Hall, you can see 
how that would appeal to the army of 
clerks in the down-town offices. If he 
said thirty-five minutes from Madison 
Square, it would be an argument ad- 
dressed to the army of workers in the 
lofts and factories of the lower Fifth 
Avenue region. If he said thirty-five 
minutes from Chambers Street, the call 
would be to the marketmen, the clerks, 
the small traders of the lower West Side. 
But what special lure is there in Herald 
Square for the humble folk who balance 
their small city rents against the joys 
and responsibilities of ownership in a 
two-family brick, 20 by 100? 

The appeal, of course, is directed to 
the lust for social ease and power which 
is supposed to animate the great Amer- 
ican buying public. Consider the ready- 
made suit at $18 to $25. The clothing 
manufacturer invariably visualizes his 
prospective customers amidst surround- 
ings of extreme luxury. People always 
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STRUNSKY 


wear the $18 suit at Palm Beach, at 
Meadow Brook, at the Ritz, at the clubs. 
They dally with golf-sticks and tennis- 
racquets. They gaze out over the Sierras 
from the tonneaus of splendid machines. 
They navigate r rakish motor-boats over 
cool waves. None of these accessories is 
actually furnished with the $18 garment, 
but always there is the implication that 
the act of putting on one of these suits 
endows the wearer with the ease, the 
spacious sense of power, which is the 
portion of the idlers of the world. 

So it is with Herald Square, the lower 
terminus of the Great White Way, the 
entrance-gate to the realm of frivolity 
and the land of ready spending. To be 
only a certain distance from Herald 
Square is an assurance to the purchaser 
of a two-family, semi-detached brick on 
easier terms than rent, that in moving 
out of town he need not give up the 
Opera, or the Broadway restaurants, 
that he may in the course of a few 
years pay off the second mortgage on 
his home without divorcing himself from 
the Lambs, the Friars, or his reserved 
table on Election night and New 
Year’s Eve. There is thus a true as 
well as a subtle psychology in these 
real-estate advertisements timed from 
Herald Square. They actually do con- 
vey the sense of a large command of life 
at the end of a thirty-five-minute ride. 
It does not matter that the plain apart- 
ment-dweller in the city never thinks 
of these pleasures as within his reach or 
desires. They become very real, attain- 
able, as soon as he imagines himself in 


the suburbs. They are almost a part of 


the bargain, thrown in with the liberal 
instalment plan and the free title in- 
surance. 


A metropolis grows up in two ways. 
At first it expands legitimately, adding 
furlong to furlong of growth. Then it 
leaps forward and seizes a large area 
overnight by act of Legislature or Par- 
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liament, sweeping into its net a score of 
villages and settlements. Then it pro- 
ceeds to consolidate its position, as Gen- 
eral Joffre might say, by filling up the 
intervening spaces. In European cities 
they have an inner ring, which is the old 
city, and an outer ring, which may be 
anything. New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Seattle, have their inner rings which are 
the legitimate city, and the outer ring 
which came by the get-big-quick method. 
New York succumbed to the promoter’s 
fever in 1898. In that year a city ab- 
sorbed large areas of virgin soil and a 
chain of independent villages, some of 
them nearly as old as Manhattan itself. 
From the Sound to the Atlantic they 
stretch across the backbone of Long Is- 
land and the lower harbor to Staten Is- 
land, where the local tradition, in spite 
of municipal ferries and promised tun- 
nels, has remained at its strongest. 

Such frenzied expansion is the reason 
why the traveler in the nearer suburbs of 
a great city will often come across a city 
line which is no longer the city line. As 
you near the old city line from the heart 
of population the solid blocks of apart- 
ments and flats thin out. There follow 
stretches of waste land, market-gardens, 
cemeteries. It is across this zone be- 
tween the old and the new city lines 
that the transit railways throw their 
surface lines and elevated ‘‘ extensions,” 
and close behind them are the builders, 
crisscrossing the raw acres with their 
long lines of “frame” and brick. 

These are the raw edges I have in 
mind-—the large spaces within the pe- 
riphery of the city, toward which the 
population is being rolled out in thin- 
ning layers like a lump of dough under 
the rolling-pin of the housewife. The 
rolling-pin does not operate with pre- 
cision. [he raw material does not spread 
out to a uniform’ thinness of small 
dwellings with garden space. Here and 
there it cakes and congeals into centers 
of congestion. Little Ghettoes, Little 
Italys spring up in the bare spaces. 
These are the “Harlem conditions” so 
close to the heart of the real-estate pro- 
moter. His ambition is to skip the inter- 
mediate state of development from raw 
acreage through the small home to over- 
crowding, and to create congestion on 
the virgin soil from the start. The prof- 


its, of course, are larger than from home 
development proper, and though the 
real-estate promoter, as we shall see, has 
his sentimental side, it does not run to 
the building of cottages where “flats” 

are possible. He does not always have 
his way. The older home ideal persists, 
partly because the rapid-transit facili- 
ties are not sufficient to carry a pop- 
ulation under Harlem conditions, but 
undoubtedly, too, because of the persist- 
ence of an ideal. A porch in front and a 
bit of garden space behind, even if it 
has to be shared with a tenant in the 
upper half of the two-family house, an- 
swers to an, indestructible instinct in 
humanity. 

The heart of the city broods around 
its ancient town-halls. Its tentacles 
go everywhere—spindle-legged trestles 
of the new “L” or Subway roads, lines of 
trafic still in the making, with their 
girders in a brilliant carmine before tak- 
ing on the final layer of gray paint soon 
to turn to grime. Radiating from these 
arteries are the new-cut streets with 
monotonous rows of two-story dwellings 
in wood, in red and yellow brick. The 
design is uniform enough to please the 
German general staff, with tiny porches 
and flat roofs and rectangular back 
yards. More ambitious are the tapestry 
brick effects with a bit of cornice or 
scroll-work thrown up by the builder 
to break the long roof-line and so appeal 
to individuality at a slight increase on 
the monthly payment. The streets are 
as new as the houses, newer in many 
cases, where the contractor has driven 
his foundations across the greensward 
of a lawn or a line of vegetable-gar- 
dens and left the street to be put in. 
If you catch the builder in the midst of 
his work, you may discern here or there 
the weather-beaten ruin of what was 
the old manor-house before an estate 
turned into “acreage.” It stands 
square, aloof, unreconciled, with the 
ugliest conceivable little tower or ob- 
servatory, to recall the time when it 
looked out on its own great spaces. 

The nearer these new streets lie to 
the heart of congestion, the humbler are 
the new rows of houses, brick or frame. 
They are working-class homes for peo- 
ple who, with the best of rapid transit, 
cannot afford to get away far from 
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their places of employment. The more 
ambitious lower middle class gravitates 
to the remoter edges of the city. For the 
present we are in the single-fare area. 
An artist would call these new streets 
mean. They are, surely enough, mean 
in their squat, boxlike construction, 
which even a furlong of porches does not 
relieve from monotony, a furlong of 
porches all exactly alike. They are 
mean, raw, with their diminutive gar- 
dens, their microscopic grass-plots, the 
embryo trees in their iron perambula- 
tors, which may some day attain dignity 
and shade, provided the march of popu- 
lation does not wipe out the individual 
homes before the trees have attained 
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growth and piled up flats on their 
site. 

But the sociologist, as against thé 
artist, finds a certain compensating 
beauty in these dull rows of new brick. 
They speak for the survival of a very 
old prejudice, the home with its own 
chimney and its own front steps. This 
may be all superstition. There is noth- 
ing in the eternal scheme which de- 
crees that the perfect home must have 
its own grass-plot. There is every rea- 
son to suppose that love and fidelity may 
thrive in an elevator apartment. But 
till the old tradition is there, so that, 

ill, the sociologist who takes satis- 
tion in the long line of individual 
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chimneys is something of an artist in his 
affection for the traditional. He is once 
more on social ground when he thinks 
of children. Those drear rows of little 
porches mean a higher average daily 
amount of sunlight for the baby-car- 
riage population, and directly, too, a 
freer day for the mothers in the kitchens. 
So that really a great deal of human 
value attaches itself to the mean con- 
tractors’ dreams in cheap brick and 
lawns, soon to be fenced, alas! with 
large, white clam-shells. 

While the old city is growing out into 
the twilight zone from its congested cen- 
ter, the communities on the outer fringe 
are reaching forward in their turn to 
bridge the gap. Because he has more 
elbow-room, the builder in the farther 
suburbs operates on a large scale. He 


thinks in terms of entire “ develop- 
ments.” He plans sections, “home 
parks,’ and his ideal is not the solid 
block of houses attached or semi-de- 
tached, but the strictly individual home 
on its minimum of 50 by 100. Orna- 
mental pillars mark the boundaries of 
these home parks. There are ambitious 
boulevards, miniature Champs Elysées, 
with their central plots of trees, shrub- 
bery, and flowers. Where natural water 
is at hand in the shape of an ancient 
pond, it is utilized. If there is an inlet, 
or the shore itself is near, there arise 
harbor developments. Piers are built, 
anchorages, a club-house for community 
use. These are homes intended for the 
fairly prosperous, and there is a corre- 
sponding stress on social and recrea- 
tional opportunities. The real-estate 
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operator here works as a city builder, 
and in the club-house, whether for water 
sports or golf and tennis, he supplies a 
nucleus for community life. He has his 
speculator’s luck. Sometimes his home 
parks fill up and attach themselves as 
new suburbs to the old villages which 
the metropolis has annexed. Often he 
has miscalculated his market, and the 
outer fringes of the city are dotted with 
home parks that have everything but 
homes. Between the stone pillars at 
one end of the park and the stone pillars 
at the other end, the boulevard with its 
young trees and shrubbery runs empty 
of houses, except for the solitary man- 
sion which the contractor has put up to 
break the monotony of the waste spaces 
and as an incentive to home-builders. 
Walking in the outer suburbs is a 
fascinating exercise because of the real- 
estate operator who has filled the land- 
scape with surprises. You have reached 
the outskirts of the city. Before you 
lies a primitive vista, fields as far as the 
eye can reach, a good deal of marsh, 
some old trees in the foreground, and 
perhaps a bit of water large enough for 
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skating in winter. Or there may be a 
tangle of dwarf timber and scrub run- 
ning clear to the horizon, unbroken by 
those deadly enemies of rural beauty, 
the factory chimney and the gas-tank. 
Looking across the waste of brush and 
fallow, one might imagine it melting 
into the prairies of the West, and so 
on to the Pacific. You scent the genuine 
primitive, the real thing, at the farthest 
pole from the suburban. To your right, 
a path, a real country path, leads 
through a grove. So you follow it, pre- 
pared for adventure, feeling something 
like Stanley or Captain Scott. 

In two minutes you are through the 
grove and slap up against a steam- 
shovel. Across the field runs a gash a 
quarter of a mile long, and it is crossed 
by five similar scars. They are new 
streets. The sign-posts are up, though 
the street is only in the making—Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Franklin Avenue, Clin- 
ton Avenue—our revolutionary period 
being the most prolific source of nomen- 
clature for the suburban builder. The 
steam -shovel strikes the motive in a 
symphony of raw matter and ugly tools. 
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You turn the corner from the primitive, 
and land in a litter of clay, pitch, 
crushed stone, lime, sand, earthen and 
iron piping of all dimensions, from sewer- 
mains to electric conduits, a desolation 
of barrels, planking, staves, sieves. Here 
is the primitive sod with the field 
flowers still clinging close, and close by 
the mortar-troughs are steaming. Be- 
hind you is green forest patch, and be- 
fore you a road-machine crunching away 
at its meal of broken stone. In the shu. c 
space of a city block there are all the 
geological strata of the modern street 
in the making—the original yellow soil, 
the layer of broken stone, the same stone 
subdued and powdered, the same stone 
wearing its black asphalt coat, the black 
of the asphalt wearing its ceremonial 
frosting of white sand. At one end of 
the block Sicilian laborers sweat over 
their spades; in the middle of the block 
negro laborers sweat in the fume of the 
asphalt-kettle; at the other end of the 
block Sicilians again are thumping out 
the last roughnesses in the completed 


pavement of a model street in a model 
home development. Walking in the 
suburbs always has these little surprises 
in store. They are not what an artist 
would enjoy emerging suddenly from 
the dank freshness of marsh and wood- 
land. It is only the rising urban tide 
lapping up the wilderness. 

But even the artist, I imagine, would 
find compensation in the raw scene if his 
eye rests, as it is bound to do, on the 
human figures in the ugly setting. Two 
hundred years from now, when the de- 
scendants of the Italian immigrant wish 
to honor their pioneer forefathers in 
America, after the manner of the May- 
flower, they will have the model for their 
commemorative monument predeter- 
mined. For the Puritan father, with his 
musket, they will have the Sicilian with 
his pickax or spade, and the name in- 
scribed on the monument base will be 
“The Builders.” In the course of a 
vast amount of generalization about our 
old immigration and our new immigra- 
tion and the effects on the physical type 
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of the new American, there has grown 
up the foolish idea of this country as 
overrun by hordes of physical mon- 
grels, ignoble of feature, squat, uncouth, 
a reversion to primitive anthropology. 
It is a notion built up largely on exter- 
nals or on the pictures of the immigrant 
as he leaves Ellis Island, in his original 
garb and with his original baggage. Or 
else it is a picture largely drawn from 
the market crowds of the East Side. 

I venture my own opinion that the 
Italian laborer, as you find him in the 
city ditches, or, better still, building 
roads and foundations for suburban 
homes, is as attractive a type as we have 
in our great population mass. This is 
not true of the Sicilian women, who un- 
doubtedly wither and age in our slums 
faster even than in their native olive- 
groves. But the men, at work, are 
splendid. They are not a tall race, but 
they have magnificent chests under their 
cotton shirts. Their arms suggest both 
the texture as well as the color of bronze, 
and their faces, for the most part, are 
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patrician—thin, straight noses; well-cut 
mouths; strong, square chins; a good 
brow as a rule, under crisp hair; and the 
flashing, black, Mediterranean eye. The 
face shining through its sweat, dimmed 
with fatigue toward the late hours of 
the afternoon, is as fine a mask as we 
have to show among our people. It is 
hard to rid oneself of the daily cant 
of the newspaper. But if you will put 
aside the Black Hand and the bomb as 
characterizing an entire race, there is 


strength and beauty in the groups of 


laborers whom you see almost anywhere 
on summer evenings, trudging home 
with their dinner-pails and their coats 
over their arms, the glint of brown 
muscles, the splendid torsos, the cheer- 
ful faces—I have heard them sing on 
their way home from work—and, when 
they are not singing, they chatter, half 
a dozen tongues at once producing music 
straight from the Mediterranean, 

is different from the travestied ““Wop” 
ilect of the vaudeville stage as the 
re”’ music is from rag-time. The 
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A SOLITARY REMINDER OF PAST RURAL GLORIES 


Italian laborer has only begun to get 
out of the ditch. He has reached the 
surface as road-builder. He has begun 
to climb the scaffolding as mason. The 
highest levels of the builder’s art are 
as yet not for him. The men who swing 
on steel girders three hundred feet in the 
air are still from the masterful Celtic 
race. But the time will come for the 
Italian; he, too, will swing over the 
heads of the crowd and wield the pneu- 
matic riveter. He has the physique, 
and | imagine he has the nerves. His 
contribution to the melting-pot will be 
sound enough, | believe. 

There are areas within our Greater 
Cities where the real-estate operator 
does more than develop he creates the 
soil to build upon. He reclaims marsh 
lands on the border of navigz ible waters, 
and he fills up shallows. “‘ Water-front”’ 
property holds an appeal more genuine 
than Herald Square, since the pleasures it 
promises are attainable and attained. A 
permanent home that shall be at the same 
time a summer place for the man of very 
moderate means—the thing can be done. 


On the shores of inland waters home sites 
have been built up by great suction- 
pumps, which have drawn the sand from 
the channels and piled it upon the flats. 
The acres of white sand look raw enough 
in the making. Another summer sees 
them fitted out with a dressing of top 
soil and a fairish coat of grass, with 
modern streets, piped, curbed, and 
shaded with saplings, and the entire 
area well-sown, by an artist in practi- 
cal effects, with bungalows. The little 
houses swarm over the flat ground like 
a flock of chicks around the mother hen, 
in the shape of a pretentious mansion, 
with spacious and well-screened porches 
—the club-house. The mansion and the 
first bungalows are bait, but legitimate 
enough, especially when you consider 
the prices asked. A ridiculously low 
sum in hundreds of dollars and fractions 
of a hundred, which, reduced to monthly 
payments, becomes irresistible, as the 
thickening growth of the bungalow crop 
with the recurring summers plainly tes- 
tifies. 


The sociological function of the bun- 
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THE CITY’S 





galow will some day be written up by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Science. From its native habita 
on the Pacific coast, the bungalow was 
transplanted to the East as a summet 
plaything, but has refused to be so con- 
fined and has reasserted its permanence, 
without losing its original appeal as a 
place of dalliance in hot weather. his 
double function suits admirably the 
real-estate promoters purposes. The 
summer is the season when the towns- 
man finds the urge of country life strong- 
est, and the bungalow is the architec- 
tural form through which country life 
presents itself with a sense of freedom 
from responsibility, of casualness almost, 
which one does not usually associate 
with the stern régime of the commuter. 

In terms of the bungalow the sub- 
urbanite’s progress may often be traced. 
From a summer vacation at the beach 
hotel or boarding-house he evolves into 
a summer tenant of a bungalow all to 
himself. With that, the germ of owner- 
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ship has entered the blood, and it is 


nourished by the large real-estate hoard- 
ings along the railway line, from which 
the bungalow tenant learns that for the 
cost of a season’s rent he might own his 
own bungalow. The sense of running 
down to your own little place in the 
country is coupled with the argument 
that if you get tired of running down to 
your little place you can give it up after 
a year or two and you are not out of 
pocket. And the ease of life in a bunga- 
low, the freedom of the tent without th« 
rain coming in, the exemption from so- 
cial proprieties, the feeling that one can 
economize without shame 1n a bungalow, 
whereas in a full-grown house it means 
losing caste in othe I words, to be foot- 
loose and comfortable—conquers. 

He buys, and with that he is tied to 
the soil. He will not tire of his bunga- 


low. Instead he will begin tinkering 
with it and beautifying it and expanding 
it. The onset is insidious. It begins 


probably with a garden patch ten feet 
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THE URBAN INVASION OF THE BRONX 


by ten, built up of soil brought in a 
wagon. ‘The first summer will be taken 
up with the garden, but toward the be- 
ginning of September the need of a little 
storehouse for the garden tools will be- 
come manifest, and the first offshoot to 
the bungalow will appear, a mere shed 
with a door, but enough. The next 
spring plans will be germinating for a 
further extension. Another room or two 
would come in useful, especially for the 
purpose of housing an occasional week- 
end guest who has been invited down to 
study the progress of the garden. The 
process now moves on with cumulative 
speed. ‘The bungalow spreads out lat- 
erally over the ground and vertically 
into the soul of the proprietor. The 
summer vacations grow longer. The 
process of rebuilding continues until the 
original bungalow has disappeared and 
a full-fledged home stands in its place. 
The monthly commutation ticket has 
become a habit. La commedia é finita. 
Thus individualism, working through 
the bungalow, and business working 
through the “home park,” combine to 
fill up the interstices of the Greater City. 
The home park idea carried to its far- 


thest limit becomes the garden city. Our 
American garden cities approach their 
model, Golder’s Green of Greater Lon- 
don, in something more than the invo- 
cation of the medieval spirit through 
Tudor brick, gables, dormer windows, 

and leaded panes. There is a certain 
spiritual development. The garden city 
draws to itself the freer spirits of the 
community, those, that is, who combine 
the right combination of sociological 
emancipation, artistic taste, and sufh- 
cient income. Like London’s Hamp- 
stead, our only full-sized garden city 
has more than its proportion of writers, 
artists, teachers, workers in the utili- 
tarian branches of journalism and the 
magazines, social experts. The theater 
and its allied arts are not so well repre- 
sented, because with us the theater has 
not won the established position it has 
in London. At least, members of the 
Century Club or the National Institute 
of Arts and Sciences do not repair to 
theatrical shrines the way distinguished 
men in London make pilgrimages to 
Anna _ Pavlowa’s villa in Hampstead. 
Yet the atmosphere of our garden city 
is bohemian enough to go with the 
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THE CITY’S 





rather precious beauty of its architec- 
ture, the grandiose railway station in 
red sandstone, the handsome octagonal 
clock tower, the village green which 
lacks only the thatched roofs and the 
lor of years to be a reproduction of 
Merrie England. 

[he garden city at first sight is so 
much of a toy city that one finds with 
surprise real commuters departing in the 
norning for real tasks in town, and re- 
turning in the evening to real wives and 
babies. Perhaps it is because we have 
erown accustomed to accept urban ugli- 
ness as a necessity that one cannot escape 

mething of the feeling of make-believe 
n this beautiful spot set down bodily out 
f the sixteenth century on the edge of 
ur appalling urban industrialism. The 
thabitants, in striving to think them- 
selves away from a city of five millions 
ind back into the old community of 
common interests, develop a_ certain 
legree of self- consciousness. In the 
garden city the residents are much more 
absorbed in the problem of building up 
the local post-office than in the city 
itself they showed in grim civic condi- 
tions just around the corner. The pride 
of the residents combines with the pa- 
ternal care of the development company 
to foster the old neighborliness, through 
clubs athletic and educational, house- 
wives’ associations, and lectures on mos- 
quito destruction illustrated with mo- 
tion-pictures. If one wished to be cruel 
one might call it playing at being a 
ommunity; and yet it is hard to see 
how one can be a pioneer and a model 
without being self-conscious in the mat- 
ter. 

For that is what our garden city 
aspires to be—a pioneer. In its archi- 
tecture it is a revolt both against the 
cheap monotony of the long blocks 
of attached or semi-detached brick and 
frame houses of the humbler suburbs 
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and the architectural anarchy of more 
pretentious villadom, which is some- 
times successful and sometimes runs 
into rococo and gingerbread. To build in 
accordance with one’s tastes and yet in 
conformity with a general plan of beauty 
and utility is the lesson the garden city 
inculcates. When its example has found 
sufficient imitation on the part of private 
enterprise, and it is being imitated with 
the years, the toy city will lose its air of 
make-believe. When we have grown 
accustomed to beauty we shall escape 
the first impression that a thing is un- 
real because it is so charming. Person- 
ally, my feeling is that the architects of 
the garden city ought not to go back so 
faithfully to four centuries ago and 
gabled roofs with old English lettering 
on the inn signs. To the irreverent it 
smacks a bit of rathskeller architecture. 
I should like the architects to develop a 
beautiful domestic architecture out of 
modern conditions in so far as the 
thing can be done. Ultimately, I imag- 
ine such a type of our own will evolve 
out of the blending of the Tudor, the 
California bungalow, the Colonial farm- 
house, and contemporary standards in 
sanitary plumbing. 

For your real-estate promoter knows 
how to utilize the sense of beauty and 
the sense of historic values as well as 
the values of Herald Square. He digs 
up ancient local traditions. A legend of 
the Revolutionary War, for example, is 
of distinct commercial value. The time 
has passed for the fancy names ending 
in “hurst” and “mere.” The aboriginal 
names are sought for, and if the tradition 
of an old Indian camping-ground can be 
made to justify an Indian name for a 
new home site, so much the better. It 
speaks for our complex human nature 
that we should like to live in a place 
called Neponsit, less than an hour from 


Broadway. 
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Superstructure 
BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


RBHERE were those who 
ycontended that Ellis 
* Bowen was an insignifi- 
cant person. Yet they 
[| spent hours telling one 
) another just how insig- 
Me nificant he was—how 
aedeune. nobody at all. “Talks well 
enough, of course, but never tells any- 
thing about himself,” though it hadn’t 
seemed to me that any of us had 
out of our way to tell him Shoukies 
about ourselves. Moreover, the accusa- 
tion seemed to argue that there was 
something about him worth telling. 
Which any one of them would have 
denied. 

And certainly, after a year and a half 
of more or less intimate acquaintance, 
meeting him at least once a week 
at the club, we did know remark- 
ably little about him. Not that we had 
any right to know more, or even wanted 
to know. It was simply that one no- 
ticed his not telling. To be sure, there 
were some things, facts which had fil- 
tered through his reticence during the 
course of all those Wednesday - night 
dinners at the club, sitting always in the 
second chair from the end of the table, 
drab colored from head to foot—hair, 
eyes, and clothes—and saluting us all 
as we came in with an almost sparkling 
air of surface comradery, which I al- 
ways felt to be much more real than he 
wished us to see. He was married, and 
his wife and two children were in Den- 
ver, where he had lived all his life until 
he had come to New York two years 
before. It was understood that he was 
here to do something rather big, in a 
writing way. Yet, so far as any of us 
knew, he did nothing. This was what 
annoyed certain of the men, his air of 
being one of us—we were all writers 
of one sort and another—when he had 
nothing to show for it. 

How he lived was one of the things 
he did not tell—and where. There were 





plenty of ways in which to discern that he 
had no money—I mean money enough to 
make idleness safe. He tried to hide his 
pleasure in the little niceties of life, in, 
for instance, the excellent service at the 
club, in the very English obsequiousness 
of Giles, the chief steward. The colors, 
the hangings, the general atmosphere 
of the rooms oleate him more than 
food, though he affected a fine cosmo- 
politan disdain of surroundings. And he 
would order, at dinner, some utterly 
superfluous delicacy, casually, and, ig- 
noring the price-list, paying for it after- 
ward with careless nonchalance, but a 
nonchalance which, it invariably oc- 
curred to me, had been bought at the 
expense of something else. It almost 
aan into conjectures of the poor man 
going without food all day for the sake 
of the right kind of dinner at night. 
Yet one knew the conjecture to have no 
foundation; there had been even Bow- 
en’s own chance testimony against it. 
We were discussing coffee one night, the 
merits and demerits of different blends, 
when Bowen remarked that he was par- 
ticular about coffee. “I’m fortunate 
just now, too; my landlady sends up 
the best coffee I’ve ever tasted every 
morning for breakfast—some special 
blend she makes herself, I believe. 
Really good.” 

Now surely it was apropos enough— 
nothing extraordinary about the state- 
ment—but a little astonished silence 
literally ran round the table, and Dudley 
Stevens, sitting next me, said, sotto voce, 
twisting his mouth so I could hear, 
“Landlady—boarding-house,” with an 
air of having discovered something mo- 
mentous. But ten minutes later Ellis 
Bowen was saying something about “the 
only time I ever lived in a boarding- 
house—years ago, when I was a young- 
ster.” He was particularly talkative 
that night. 

He couldn’t help sometimes laying a 
fact on the table, though Dudley, who 
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had always been specially hard on him, 
said he was like a cautious gambler, and 
played only the cards which were fairly 
sure to take a trick. A statement en- 
tirely characteristic of Dudley, in that 
it was a good simile, but didn’t exactly 
ft the case; for surely whatever “tricks” 
Ellis Bowen took were involved in some 
obscure game of solitaire, and concerned 
no loss to any one but himself. It was 
4 combination of a certain fine aloofness 
which, in spite of his friendliness, Bowen 
managed to maintain, and a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the others to acknowl- 
edge that degree of curiosity about his 
affairs that kept them from asking him 
questions point blank, as they had al- 
ways quite naturally asked one another, 
and on much slighter acquaintance. 

It was Dudley Stevens who found out 
where he lived, by what I shall always 
believe was nothing more than a ruse. 
He had roused Bowen’s interest in some 
article or other which had appeared in 
a magazine of some months before, and 
had asked Bowen for his address, saying 
that, since he was interested, he would 
send him the magazine by mail next day. 
And Bowen had given it to him, as 
casually as if Dudley had always known, 
but had merely let the number slip his 
memory for the moment. Some “un- 
natural” address in Brooklyn, as Dudley 
put it; and when I asked him just what 
he meant by that, he said, “Oh, you 
know—rows of frame houses, where peo- 
ple kind of own them, and have families, 
and little front yards—” He stopped, 
and from his point of view it was, I 
suppose, a consistent explanation. 

‘‘And where they might rent the spare 
bedroom-—” I suggested, tentatively. 

“Exactly,” said Dudley, as if that 
proved something—*“to help out on the 
payments.” 

“Well,” I said, “not a very exciting 
clue, is it?” 

He turned on me quickly. “Clue? 
Clue to what?” 

“Why, to the mystery,” I said. 

“Mystery, rot! There’s no mystery 
about Bowen. He’s just an ordinary, 
ineficient, incompetent nobody. Why 
doesn’t he go back home to Denver and 
go to work; he could take his old desk 
on the newspaper and support his wife 
and family like a man.” 
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It was an arraignment which had been 
made more than once against him, and 
one which, looking at the facts, seemed 
quite obviously justifiable. And yet at 
that moment there came to me a vision 
of Ellis Bowen’s face, with its odd ad- 
mixture of reticence and animation, and 
with it there came upon me the inex- 
plicable feeling that what Dudley Ste- 
vens had said was no more just than if 
one were to demand of a sick man, 
stricken away from home, that he get 
up at once and go back to work for the 
support of a family. As if his cure had 
nothing to do with it. Spiritually just, 
I mean. Yet it was a feeling for which 
I could find no justification. The facts 
were against it, so | said nothing at all 
in answer to Dudley’s outbreak, and he, 
taking for granted that I found his argu- 
ment unanswerable, went on as if I had 
agreed. As I say, the facts were against 
me. The facts, which are so often 
the reverse side of truth, the opaque 
and substantial foundation upon which 
is woven the intricate fabric of truth. 

And yet one night in a single sentence, 
uttered as if it were a bit of cynic’s persi- 
flage, Ellis Bowen told us what then 
seemed, and ever since has seemed to 
me, the key to his story. I don’t recall 
what we had been talking about just 
before that, but I do remember that 
Duboice, the Radical, had been there 
earlier in the evening, so we were prob- 
ably still talking of him or his theories. 
The sequence at least would seem to 
indicate that. At any rate, Bowen, who 
had shown a surprising familiarity with 
Duboice’s arguments and abstractions, 
seemed almost to have waited for the 
little lull in the conversation to make his 
revelation to any who cared to hear. 

“Well,” he said, waving his cigarette 
lightly, as if to indicate the lightness 
of what he was about to say, and paus- 
ing to let a little spiral of smoke escape 
between his lips before he continued— 
“7 started out to save the world! 
Thought of nothing else when I was 
eighteen—nineteen—along there. Great 
fun we used to have out there in the 
West—a little crowd of us who thought 
we could do it.” He laughed, throwing 
up his head, and put his cigarette to 
his lips without drawing in any smoke. 
“Meetings every night, debates, even 
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taking our turns at soap-box orations 
—no shirking—everything we made 
for the cause—oh, great sport when 
you're young.” He paused again, just 
perceptibly, and then added, “‘We be- 
weer | it, all of us.” And instantly, 
almost before he stopped speaking, 
some one had asked: 

“And what was it changed you?” 

Ellis Bowen gave a little depreciatory 
shrug, and then: “Oh, nothing,” he 
said, “nothing. Of course, I got mar- 
ried—” and he stopped, with another 
little wave of his cigarette, and a smile 
that had the effect of saying, “You 
know how that is,” and yet for some 
reason made you feel sure he wanted us 
to believe something else. Every one 
of us had, I am sure, fairly leaped at 
the conclusion that she hadn’t been in 
sympathy with those youthful intensi- 
ties of his; so natural a deduction that 
whoever it was asked the question 
seemed only to do so in mere acknowl- 
edgment of the situation. 

“So Mrs. Bowen wasn’t interested in 
saving the world?” 

“Oh yes,” he said, with a queer little 
air of pride, “that’s how we met, you 
know.” He looked at the ceiling a mo- 
ment, as if he were indulging in the most 
idle of reminiscences, and then went on. 
“We were young; I was—let me see— 
twenty-one; she was twenty; and after 
we were married I did—oh, various 
things; and then I got into the news- 
paper work — after the kiddies came 
along, the first year or two—and—” 
He broke off, as if these personal details 
could be of no possible interest, as if he 
himself had brought them out of an 
almost forgotten past. Yet suddenly 
Ellis Bowen seemed, out of some unac- 
countable curiosity to test its effect, to 
have explained himself. All that had 
been obscure in him seemed at once sim- 
plified and made clear. 

A picture was before me—the picture 
of those two young creatures so pitifully 
becalmed on the desolate shores of do- 
mestic duty, the flag that had flown 
from their prow now cut up for baby- 
clothes. And all on the first day out, 
before they had dropped anchor at a 
single strange port, before they had 
thnilled to a single storm—not even 
wrecked, just hopelessly becalmed. 


And there had been years of it; the 


children were ten and eleven now. They 
had had to take a house, and she had 
had to learn cooking and sweeping and 
sewing, and how to make a dollar buy 
a day's food for four; and he had had to 
chain himself to a chair—to a desk 
in a bleak, grimy office—and spend his 
days marking with a blue pencil the 
mistakes other men made in grammar 
and spelling and punctuation. 

A capitulation, one might say, not 
2 so well for their fine, rebellious 
theories of life; but twenty and twenty- 
one—how bewildered they must have 
been! 

I looked over at Ellis Bowen, leaning 
forward now to quench his cigarette in 
an ash-tray. Well, he had escaped, for 
a breathing-space at least. I remem- 
bered then that he had once told us he 
had not intended staying longer than six 
months when he came. Had it been that 
he had found himself not brave enough 
to face it again at the end of that time? 
And was he staying now in spite of his 
knowing that he should be there with 
them? If that were true, it was mani- 
fest that he was paying dear for his 
freedom; for from that night on I could 
see in him what I had never been able 
to interpret before, the look of a man 
hunted and flayed by a duty undone. 

But there are things in the world be- 
sides duty—things at times much more 
vital to life. And Ellis Bowen was never 
made for a martyr—made, least of all, 
for a stoic. He had been possessed by 
the beauty of those brave theories of his 
youth, and if he had gone on in the 
path he set out by would have arrived 





inevitably at last upon the heights of 


some fantastic idealism. I could imagine 
how the “soap-box orations”’ must have 
gone against him, and how he must 
have been ashamed of the feeling, so 
that it was a sort of spiritual bravado 
which forced him to do it in the end. 
And lustier souls than he have been 
lost in the valley and fled to the top of a 
hill for a sweep of fresh air and a glimpse 
of horizons. 

What excuses, one wondered, had he 
been giving all this time, what reason, 
even at first, had he found for coming? 
That, I always had thought, had to 


do with some encouragement he had 
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received, probably by way of the news- 
paper connection, concerning his writ- 
ing, which had been, it seemed, his am- 
bition since boyhood. How much talent 
he had I could never really guess. Some- 
times I fancied that he feared putting 
it to the test; that he had some sort of 
idea that so long as he hadn’t tried any- 
thing, hadn’t accomplished anything, he 
at least hadn’t failed 

Some one would say now and then, 
rather vociferously, that he believed 
Bowen had genius—the real thing. Alice 
Hope said one day that she believed he 
was working at “something big” in 
secret. But he was not the sort of man 
to be working at anything big and not 
tell about it. It would have been for 
him constitutionally impossible. He 
was too much like a fire that flares up 
spasmodically, revealing everything in 
its radius, then dying down suddenly, 
throwing out grotesque shadows, as if 
to make one doubt what had been so 
clearly seen the moment before. He 
could not help this flaring up when the 
fuel was added; with the night word, 
the special phrase or idea, he simply 
took fire, and because the fire was lit 
in the innermost depths of his heart 
there was revealed in a flash some inti- 
mate detail he had kept carefully hidden. 

And he was doing nothing—just a few 
desultory beginnings of things, and mid- 
dles of others,—fragments of conversa- 
tion, fleeting bits of description. He 
told me so one day in one of his 
flashes—to show, it seemed, how lit- 
tle serious he was. He was always 
trying to impress us with that. He 
wanted to take life lightly; he wanted 
to play—to touch things not at all—he 
wanted to bring back the gossamer of 
youth. 

And then, through one of those 
flashes, I divined the cause of his idle- 
ness. He had said something about life 
having crowded him too fast. I remem- 
ber those were the words he used, but | 
felt sure that however life had crowded 
him in the past, never had it pursued 
him so relentlessly as it was doing just 
then. He looked jaded, worn, taxed to 
the utmost of his strength, as if life were 
leaving him no time to do anything but 
live; he could never for an instant be 
conscious of living. I saw then that he 
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had no time to write, any more than he 
had had before. He had wanted, he 
said, time to write—but it had not been 
the writing he needed, so much as the 
time to write. 

I ventured to say as much to Dudley 
Stevens one night when he seemed in 
an understanding mood, but he turned 
upon me at once with: 

“What about her— Mrs. Bowen? 
Don’t you suppose she wants her life, 
toor 

As if that made his problem any 
more simple. It onty complicated it, 
made it worse. As for the relations ex- 
isting between the two, one felt, when 
he spoke of her, that he spoke of 
stranger for whom he had a tremendous 
respect. Of the person she had been 
before their marriage he never so much 
as hinted, as if he himself had come long 
since to doubt her existence. Well, 
we are compelled to look too long and 
too closely upon any object whatever, 
we lose at last all sense of its identity. 
It was the same with the children. You 
see, he had been plunged into fatherhood 
before he had seen his manhood; and, 
even allowing for natural tendencies, 
there may be such a thing as life so 
overwhelming one with little tag ends, 
with making up what one has missed, 
filling in, so to speak, the little interstices 
of experience which, after all, do hold 
the mosaic together, that one has actu- 
ally no time for what people call the 
“big things,” like fatherhood and moth- 
erhood and the elemental passions. 
One’s responses are all exhausted by 
other stimuli. Perhaps that was why, 
during all this time away from them, 
the traditional tug of the children seemed 
so alien to Bowen. 

Yet there were times when he ap- 
peared to glimpse, as if his eyes were just 
with difficulty focusing themselves on 
the new perspective, a sort of ideal state 
of fatherhood. He began to see other 
children, from the outside, as others 
might have seen his. He saw them 
charming, desirable, the objects of 
many fine dreams for the future. On 
those days he talked. of “the kiddies,’ 

bringing them into the conversation 
over and over, and then apologizing for 
it in a manner so flippant, so consciously 
posy in fact, that he seemed to be saying, 
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“TI was only posing, you see—talking 
about the children that way; in reality 
I don’t care any more about them to- 
day than I ever do.” Yet it invariably 
achieved for him exactly the opposite 
effect. You felt he was absolutely sin- 
cere. You would have said he was on 
the point of going back to them. Except 
that it told something else as well. te 
told as plainly as if he had said it in 
words, that he was afraid—afraid that 
when he got there they would be only 
as they had been before—part of the 
whole thing, part of the clutter—need- 
ing this or that—overwhelmingly ordi- 
nary, just—the children. 

So he stayed on until we had come 
almost to the conclusion that matters 
had reached a permanent break, that he 
was never going back; and then one 
day, without the least preface, he told 
us she was coming. Just casually, as if 
it were a thing which might have hap- 
pened any day—in the midst of a general 
conversation about nothing in particu- 
lar, and as if something had suddenly 
reminded him of it—he broke off and 
said, “By the way, Mrs. Bowen and the 
kiddies will be here next week.” Just 
that, and nothing more. He seemed 
queerly to refuse, before we asked, to 
answer any questions; so we asked 
none. 

It was, it seemed to me, a tribute to 
something in his personality, to some 
strength or force of Character unac- 
knowledged by those who professed no 
belief in him, that the announcement of 
his wife’s advent created such an effect. 
We sat about, after he left, and conjec- 
tured and talked and opined. His si- 
lence had furnished a background upon 
which each of us had, without exception, 
it seemed, painted a picture of her—no 
two alike, of course, but vivid enough, 
and each colored in accordance with our 
varying impressions of Bowen himself. 
We were, quite needless to say, all of us 
wrong; all equally surprised when we 
saw her for the first time. 

Why he invited us just that way, I 
never could see. He did it naturally 
enough, but I was sure he did it feeling 
that he was driven to it. It was the 
Wednesday night before she was to 
arrive, and he dined, as usual, at the 
club. We were all expressing, in the 


most friendly way, I’m sure, our pleas- 
ure at the prospect of seeing her, and 
this seemed to gratify him out of al! 
proportion, as if all along he had been 
conscious of every criticism, every 
charge that had been brought against 
him, and he interrupted some on¢ 
abruptly to ask us. 

“T’ll want you all to dinner,” he said, 
with a sort of unexpected expansiveness 
that left us wondering why the invita- 
tion astonished us. He had taken a 
flat, he said, in Harlem, near a good 
school for the children. Oh yes, they 
were going to stay. 

On the evening he had arranged, we 
went—Will Garrett and Alice Hope and 
Dudley Stevens and Mrs. Borrow and 
myself—the five who had been present 
that night of his abrupt invitation. 

Bowen met us at the door and ushered 
us in. Mrs. Bowen would be out in a 
moment, he said; she was dressing. 

The flat was shabby—that was the first 
word that presented itself—simply shab- 
by. There had been a sort of queer, inef- 
fectual effort at making it look better, as 
if some one had begun with enthusiasm 
and had ended abruptly before they were 
half through, seeing that it could never 
be accomplished. They would let it go 
as it was. Now this was the outward 
appearance of the place—the physical, 
visual impression—and yet it was not at 
all what one saw. There seemed to be 
before one’s eye another sort of place— 
as if one saw through the reality just the 
kind of house they would have had if 
they could. And this was before we had 
seen Mrs. Bowen. Afterward, with her 
before us, the illusion became astonish- 
ingly.concrete. One could almost see 
details of the furnishings. 

She came in before we had given up 
the last of our wraps, and Bowen, drop- 
ping his armful of coats over a random 
chair, called out, “‘Ah, here we are!” 
with a little start, as if he had not ex- 
pected her so soon. She had closed the 
door behind her, and there was just an 
instant in which she seemed to be search- 
ing us through, as if somehow it meant 
a great deal to her what manner of 
people she found us to be. And, as a 
matter of fact, it must have been natural 
for her to feel that the friends he had 
made, and their attitude toward her 
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husband, would be the best proof of 
what, in her absence, he had become. 

My first impression of Mrs. Bowen 
was that she was utterly foreign: a dark, 
slender person, with features of an ex- 
traordinary and arresting irregularity, 
yet of a quite indescribable charm, 
dressed in what seemed for her the most 
incongruous costume imaginable —a 
ready-made blue-serge house-dress, un- 
relieved by any color, finished at the 
neck with a black-satin collar. She 
would, if things had been otherwise, 
have worn rich-colored fabrics—warm, 
glowing, and simply designed. I was 
surprised when she spoke in English, 
which she did a moment later —the 
most direct and beautiful English I 
have ever heard any one speak, with 
an accent like delicate shading. I rec- 
ognized it at once as Russian, and 
my mind went back to what he had 
told us that night at the club. No won- 
der he had found it necessary to make 
that effort at lightness when he spoke 
of the time they had met “‘in the cause.” 
I could see her as she must have looked 
then—a young visionary out of Russia. 
What fire her voice must have had, and 
what messages lay in those eyes, of 
wrongs suffered, oppressions borne, and 
the high flame of hope burning fiercely 
on the altar of a strange, new freedom, 
never quite understood by the lusty- 
throated young zealots out there in the 
West! 

And then, seeing them standing to- 
gether, even after all these years, it 
came over me how inevitably she and 
Ellis Bowen had chosen each other. 
Each was the complete and perfect back- 
ground for the other. It brought them 
both wonderfully into relief, like silver 
against black velvet. How, I wondered, 
had they ever grown to be commonplace 
for each other? 

There was a moment of cold tension 
after her entrance, and then, miraculous- 
ly, as if a gracious current of air per- 
vaded the room, she had warmed to 
us, and we to her, and we were all talk- 
ing at once like old friends, and Bowen 
was laughing excitedly like a boy re- 
lieved of a secret burden. 

He had feared we would see only what 
she seemed to him to have become—and 
he feared more than that—that she had 





become what she seemed; I read it in 
his eyes, in his half-pathetic challenge 
when she came in. 

Why I should have had the impression 
that they two were seeing each other for 
the first time in years, through us, I 
cannot say. But it came to me defi- 
nitely, with the force and certainty of an 
emotional crisis, and I believe even now 
that the impression was true. 

For the next moment the children 
were in the room, calling, one after the 
other, gently, “Mamma!” to attract her 
attention. 

At the call a tangible, physical change 
seemed to sweep across the faces of Ellis 
Bowen and his wife. It was as if, on 
seeing the children, they had hurriedly 
donned strange masks. It was more 
real than reality, and I may have been 
mistaken if I thought I saw, in the sec- 
ond before the change, a glance like 
frightened farewell pass swiftly between 
them. 

One thing, at least, I knew—in one 
matter I had been right: it had been the 
children that changed them. The day 
the first one was born it must have be- 
gun, and it had gone on until at last 
they had become like two people indulg- 
ing in some tragic masquerade; they 
forgot what their real faces were like. 

And for that one moment—and that 
moment alone—we had mysteriously 
helped them to lift their masks. After 
that the same look—half inquiry, half 
challenge, came back into Bowen’s eyes. 
He seemed to believe less and less in the 
reality of the miracle that had happened 
at first. Again he seemed seized with the 
dread of our seeing in her only what she 
had become to him. He watched, almost 
furtively, for any look passing between 
us which might betray what we thought. 
But, in spite of it all, they carried the 
evening off bravely—almost with a dash. 

The children were just boy and girl, 
normal, healthy, and sane—so perfect a 
balance of the two parental extremes 
that they did not so much as enter into 
the problem of Ellis Bowen and his wife. 
That is, they did not enter as personali- 
ties. The reaction of their mere existence 
did enter very much into the problem. 
So far environment alone seemed to have 
molded them. They had been to the 
public school, and they were young 
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Americans, eager and solemn by turns, 
altogether immune to such hypersensi- 
tive reactions as made up the currents 
of their parents’ lives. And their very 
presence acted upon Ellis Bowen and his 
wife like some strange neutralizing chem- 
ical, stronger than they, and to which 
they must, without volition, succumb. 

Only once, just as we were leaving— 
the children had long since gone off to 
bed—were the masks lifted again. It 
was like some occult materialization of 
the first scene—we had unwittingly fallen 
into precisely the former grouping— 
the same sense of warmth came with it, 
affecting us all once again. And there 
passed between Ellis Bowen and his wife 
a sudden, almost agonized, look of recog- 
nition; seeing which, I did what I could 
to hasten good-byes in the hope that 
they might, when we had gone, say the 
magic word which would bid each other 
remain. 

Our ways lying in the same direction, 
Dudley Stevens and I walked home to- 
gether, and while we traversed the first 
few blocks in silence save for a comment 
or two upon the deep, royal blue of the 
New York sky at midnight, we came 
presently round to touch upon the sub- 
ject uppermost in our minds. 

Now if I had been throughout the 
whole evening certain of one thing, it 
was that the others had seen what I had 
seen, had felt all I felt; and I spoke, 
with no sense of its being my secret, 
without reservation to Dudley. Could 
it be that I had imagined his coming so 
nobly to the rescue with just the nght 
word at the moment they first lost each 
other? Why, I had even envied Dudley 
his power of subtle reassurance in the 
way he had turned to Bowen before he 
had released Mrs. Bowen’s hand. Yet 
I had scarcely finished my first sen- 
tence, which I suppose must have sprung 
abruptly enough from what had seemed 
to me the heart of the situation, when 
Dudley faced about with a laugh. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said, “that you’re 
building up one of your superstructures 
about poor Ellis Bowen and his wife!” 

I was for the moment stunned, but | 
managed to ask Dudley if it was pos- 
sible that he had not seen anything 
beyond the mere obvious facts of the case. 

‘Certainly not,” he answered; “you 


build up these things yourself, you know. 
You simply can’t let a fact alone.” 

Well, it may be true that I had built 
up what Dudley called “superstructure”’ 
about Ellis Bowen, but I am not willing 
to admit that it was, as Dudley would 
have me believe, entirely of whole cloth 
There are times when | remember that 
if Dudley is the most sane-minded man 
I know, he is also the most literal; / 
never built up superstructure about any- 
body. Though the end of the story did 
seem, oddly enough, to bear out his 
contention; and yet—Life has a way of 
obscuring her climaxes. She writes he: 
story along with a fair idea of art until 
just at the climax, and then she seems 
to become suddenly self-conscious, and 
loses her technique entirely; and sh« 
devises some perfectly obvious and ama- 
teurish coincidence to round out the 
story and divert your attention from the 
real climax, just as she did, I shall al- 
ways believe, in the case of Ellis Bowen 
and his wife. 

Two weeks after Mrs. Bowen’s arrival 
in New York, I met Bowen on the 
street, and just as abruptly as he had 
announced her coming, he said, and al- 
most with the same intonation, “Oh, 
by the way, Mrs. Bowen and the kiddies 
are starting for Russia next week.” 

Just that: starting for Russia—next 
week! As if they had gone off to Russia 
every year of their lives. My exclama- 
tion was involuntarily a question. 

* Russia?” 

“Yes,”’ Bowen said, smiling a bright, 
defensive smile, “Russia. She has peo- 
ple there, you know.” 

That was all the explanation we ever 
had, any of us—and of course to thos« 
who could “let a fact alone,” she had 
simply gone back to her people, and 
some ventured the opinion that Bowen 
might at least have taken one of the 
children. They said no more of this, 
however, when, after a month had gone 
by, Bowen began reading us little ex- 
cerpts from her letters—charming bits 
of comment or description, in that ac- 
cented English of hers, discernible even 
through Bowen’s typically Western voice. 
And as time passed, this became more 
and more frequent, as if he were saying 
to us, “You have a share in her now— 
you are her friends,” 
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They had, it was plain, not found the 
magic word that night when we left 
them. They had not by themselves 
been abie to keep the masks lifted. So 

e had gone away to Russia, and there 
vas an increasingly poignant quality in 

letters -even the few sentences he 

id to us, and in his voice as he read 
them—that seemed to be winning back, 
cross that long distance, a response, 
t least, to the old enthusiasms. Per- 
haps at last they would get far enough 
away from each other to discard for 
ever the masks. I was thankful over 
and over again for that night when we, 
as outsiders, had been able to let them 
glimpse old realities, had given them 
faith—faith enough to send her to Rus- 

1, faith enough for the letters. 

It was when Mrs. Bowen had been 
about ten months in Russia that Life, 
seeing the climax approaching, brought 
into the story that most amateurish co- 
incidence. 

Mrs. Bowen’s return to America was 
simultaneous with the sudden financial 
success of a more or less simple inven- 
tion Bowen had helped some poor fellow 
promote out in Denver, years before he 
had come to New York. It gave them 
money, a sufficient income to live rather 
well and even enjoy a little luxury. 

He had already taken a house before 
she arrived, signing for it without her, 
he said, because he knew it was so ex- 
actly the thing she would want, and 
waiting meant the risk of losing it alto- 
gether. He added, eagerly, that we 
the five who had gone to see them before 

must come in for a little housewarm- 
ing as soon as they were settled a bit. 

It was one of those charmingly mel- 
lowed red-brick houses built a decade 
ago in the side streets of the upper 
nineties. I was struck, upon entering 
the long, high-ceilinged rooms, with the 
strangest sense of recognition—as if | 
had been there before—among_ those 
very things. And all at once I remem- 
bered—here, before me, in detail, was 
the concrete reality of that puzzling 
illusion I had had that first night in the 
shabby flat—the illusion of seeing 
through those cheap and colorless fur- 
nishings the kind of place they would 
have had if they could. The harmonies 
in it were perfect, with here and there 
Vou, CXXXII.—No, 789,—57 
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a discord as effective as those superb 
disharmonies the Slavs have resolved 
into music. It was her work, of course, 
but informed with something of Bowen’s 
as well— something normal, Anglo- 
Saxon, and sane, that took away the 
strangeness it might otherwise have had. 

And when she came into the room 
she was dressed, as I knew she would be, 
in a gown of dull terra-cotta, which fol- 
lowed admirably the lines of her figure. 
But it was not in her dress that the 
change in Mrs. Bowen was most appar- 
ent. It was in the sheer happiness that 
shone from her eyes, that irradiated even 
the rest of us, though most of all, when 
he was near her, her husband. All during 
the evening the air seemed charged with 
subtle communication, as if telepathic 
messages were passing constantly from 
one to the other. They were not like 
two people just fallen in love—they had 
found something far rarer than love— 
yet there was about them an unashamed 
joyousness like two lovers, long kept 
apart, reunited. There was in their talk 
a looking forward into the future as if 
life were only beginning to-day. 

I had no fear when the children came 
into the room. They were blessedly the 
same—only better dressed, of course, 
and the ten months taller. Two little 
Americans quite incoherent over the 
excitements of Russia and the trip home, 
but effectively, if painfully, bottled up 
by their good manners. Bowen seemed 
to have been having, before we came in, 
a tremendously rough time with them, 
and it was good to see the little reminis- 
cent twinkle with which he answered 
the still laughing glances they flung him. 

There was between that other visit 
and this as great a difference as between 
the chill of a bleak March day and 
the warmth of August moonlight. We 
stayed late, finding, as we were often 
thereafter to find, that midnight had 
arrived unawares. 

Yet it was “Judley Stevens, again 
walking homeward through the blue 

night, who said, in the manner of one 
proving at last his point, “It was all a 
matter of economics, you see. 

But there was more than economics in 
the volume of poems which created the 
little furore for Bowen the following 
year, 














A Graduate School of War 


BY ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


fOT many years ago an 
& officer of our army, who 

‘carried a_ satisfactory 
string of service ribbons 





fatigue-jacket and on 
PSSALRAS his shoulders insignia 
considerably higher than the double bars 
‘of captaincy, experienced an interesting 
conversion. Of the elder school was this 
officer—the old, Indian-fighting, up-and- 
at-’em type, whose creed was a clean 
carbine, an easy saddle, and a competent 
quartermaster. Soldiers were made in 
the field, not in the class-room; fighters 
could take nothing of profit from a book, 
according to his doctrine, bred of ex- 
perience in Cuba, China, and the Phil- 
ippines. He snorted disdainfully at the 
enthusiasm of younger officers for a 
school of instruction in the higher arts 
of war; grudgingly he forwarded to the 
Adjutant General of the army each year 
the names of young fools of his com- 
mand who desired to absent themselves 
from the regiment for the purpose of 
“book-grubbing.” But each young of- 
ficer returned to his post a missionary 
of a new idea, and the Old Man, min- 
gling saving grace of curiosity with his 
conservatism, whiffled through his nose 
less loudly. At last he applied for per- 
mission to take the special three months’ 
course for officers of higher command 
in the Army Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Then commenced the interesting proc- 
esses of conversion in the hardened pro- 
fessional conscience of Colonel Shell- 
back. He found himself all at once 
thrust into an atmosphere of tremendous 
effort, of perfervid zeal. Men of his 
own rank, as well as of lesser dignity, 
were going to school under instructors 
their junior in years and grade, were ap- 
plying themselves in laboratory and 
under student lamp twelve, fourteen, six 
teen hours a day. Instructors, them- 
selves of necessity students of the arts 











they taught, worked harder than th: 
men who sat before their lecture plat- 
forms. Old Colonel S. made, first off, 
a striking discovery: the habit of study 
slips far away from a man on the gloam- 
ing side of fifty. But the education of 
the seasoned campaigner, thus fairly 
grounded in humility, progressed satis- 
factorily within the limitations of th« 
special course allowed him, and he was 
only too glad to acknowledge—not with- 
out a twinge of sadness—that thre¢ 
months, instead of the year or two-year 
regimen pursued by younger men, was 
a limit set for such as he in wisdom. 
He went back to his regiment, convinced 
of the success of that institution whose 
object, according to the terse phrase of 
“General Orders No. 128,” is ‘the bet- 
ter preparation of the mobile army for 
war.” Since his return to his command 
—and one hastens to assure that Colonel 
Shellback’s is a composite photograph— 
every bulletin, every book and treatise 
on the specialized theory of war issued 
from the press of the Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth has been made man- 
datory reading for his junior officers by 
orders of one of the Service Schools’ 
most ardent supporters. 

It was the Colonel’s peculiar privilege 
to attend for three months what is beyond 
doubt the most unique and least-known 

raduate school in the United States. 
Bnique in that it draws its students 
from a class of men that have been from 
fifteen to twenty years in the pursuit of 
their profession and with the school that 
gave them license to practise a memory 
of boyhood; little known because of the 
civilian world’s complete ignorance of 
all matters pertaining to the two ser- 
vices. Yet since the foundation of the 
schools in 1881 nearly a thousand officers 
of the army have been entered upon the 
“Army Register” as graduates, the in- 
stitution has grown from a single School 
of Application for Infantry and Cavalry, 
as designated by General William Te- 
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cumseh Sherman, its founder, to a group 
of five colleges with power to command 
the respectful interest of European war 
specialists. By the widening influence 
of the Army Service Schools the Colonel 
Shellbacks of the staff and line are being 
brought to appreciation of the fact that 
the most competent to command, wheth- 
er a patrol or a division, is he whose fa- 
miliarity with theory matches his ex- 
perience in the practical, however wide. 
In a word, the Army Service Schools are 
making the personnel of the army’s com- 
missioned force truly professional. “The 
better preparation of the mobile army 
for war’’—that is the comprehensive 
motto of the American army’s graduate 
college. The general staff is thoroughly 
aware of the circumstance that no 
science is moving forward to more in- 
finite complexities than does the grim 
business of war, none developing new 
problems with greater swiftness. It 
looks to the Service Schools to keep the 
nation’s defensive arm abreast of ad- 
vancing knowledge. 

Great has been the change in the char- 
acter of the Service Schools and the ca- 
pacity of their plant since Fort Leaven- 
worth’s post headquarters housed the 
first class in 1881. Then Colonel Elwell 
S. Otis, commandant of the post, found 
himself at the head of a teaching staff 
comprising five officers highest in rank 
of the infantry and cavalry detachments 
stationed at the post. Student officers 
from like branches of the service through- 
out the country were attached to the 
units stationed at Leavenworth and were 
expected to perform all their duties as 
company officers in addition to those of 
instruction. Rank of student officers 
was not to exceed that of lieutenant. 
“Correct reading aloud, with care and 
precision”—this is quoted from the 
prospectus of instruction for the first 
class—“ Writing a plain hand, easy to 
read, designed for the use of the party 
receiving”: two essentials of an officer's 
higher education in the days when a 
raid by restless Indians constituted al- 
most the sole military problem against 
the horizon. But with years came ex- 
pansion. After the Spanish War, which, 
with the ensuing Philippine campaigns, 
caused a cessation of work at the Leaven- 
worth schools for four years, came the 
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reorganization, whereby the old Infantry 
and Cavalry School became, first the 
General Service and Staff College and, 
in 1911, the present collection of five 
schools with a roll of seventy-five stu- 
dent officers, thirty instructors, and a 
curriculum embracing such subjects as 
the mobilization of national resources 
and the laying and repairing of ocean 
cable. On the heights above a crescent 
bend of the Missouri River, three miles 
north of the city of Leavenworth, stands 
the academic building, its clock-tower 
a landmark for the far hills behind Kan- 
sas City. Under the wide roof of Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan halls are electric 
laboratories, printing, book-binding, and 
map-making plants, a library of thirty 
thousand volumes. Comfortable brick 
houses and bachelor flats, scattered un- 
der the oaks and elms on the high lands 
over the river, provide quarters, one 
hundred and fourteen in all, for the stu- 
dent officers and instructors and their 
families; these apart from the homes of 
the officers on duty at the post. Barring 
the stiff presence of certain cannon 
emeriti deployed about the flagpole, the 
prospect from the steps of Grant Hall 
might be that of some hallowed campus 
in New England. 

The basic school of the five at Leaven- 
worth, and the one considered of most 
value, is the Army School of the Line, de- 
signed to give in a year’s course a general 
military education of the higher order to 
the student officer who is willing to apply 
himself to the stern exactions of the cur- 
riculum. Attendance upon this, as well 
as the four other schools of special char- 
acter, is purely voluntary; only men of 
enthusiasm and virile regard for the ad- 
vancement of their professional stand- 
ing can survive the test of a year in the 
School of the Line; shirkers who think 
to evade the monotony of post life by 
being detached for study in the graduate 
school at Leavenworth soon discover 
their grievous misjudgment. Competi- 
tion dictates the selection of candidates 
for attendance upon the School of the 
Line, and competition of the keenest 
sort attends their eyery moment of ap- 
plication. One officer of grade not lower 
than captain and of not less than five 
years’ commissioned service is chosen 
from every regiment of infantry, cav- 
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alry, and field artillery not on duty in 
the Philippines; the choice lying in the 
hands of the commanding ofhcer of each 
regiment, subject to confirmation by the 
Secretary of War. Further restriction 
is imposed by the requirement that the 
number of field artillery officers for any 
one class be limited to five; this because 
of the practical and specialized field in- 
struction provided by the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. The rig- 
ors of competition for appointment, 
coupled with individual hard luck in be- 
ing detailed for service in the Philippines 
at a favoring moment, sometimes brings 
to the School of the Line men who have 
grown gray in the waiting. 

Tradition, growing out of the system 
at the Service Schools, has imposed upon 
all who enter the Line School a respon- 
sibility quite beyond the academic pur- 
view. Because a Staff College is de- 
signed to carry the instruction of the 
School of the Line through a second year 
of even higher specialization, and at- 
tendance is restricted to a percentage of 
those standing highest in the work of the 
broader course, every student officer in 
the School of the Line strains after the 
coveted honor of promotion to the higher 
school with all the resources at his com- 
mand. Forty per cent. of the Line 
graduates are designated candidates for 
the Staff. For the reason that selection 
is put thus on a competitive basis, rather 
than because of the intrinsic value of 
Staff College instruction, “making the 
Staff” becomes a grim shibboleth among 
under-classmen. Achieving the dis- 
tinction of the Staff is a matter more 
weighty than Phi Beta Kappa honors 
in a university; competition has been 
forced to a maximum quite dispropor- 
tionate to the practical benefits of the 
second year’s instruction. ‘The School 
of the Line is of more value to the army 
than any of the four other Service 
Schools,” says Brigadier-General H. A. 
Greene, the present Commandant of 
the Schools. “Out of it the average 
student officer gets enough to make him 
a much better officer than he was when 
he came to Leavenworth, while with the 
Staff College there is a much smaller per- 
centage of profit of the smaller class.” 
Student officers in the Line are prone to 
attach a false value to the Staff College 


because of the competitive-selection fea- 
ture. “But”—this with a pregnant 
smile—* neither the false notion nor the 
competition—especially the competition 
—does anybody harm.” Not by any 
means negligible, however, is the reward 
of winning to the Staff; its graduates 
are eligible to attend the War College in 
Washington, D. C., which is the ulti- 
mate academic board of military train- 
ing. Moreover, they are exempt from 
examination for promotion to higher 
rank during a period of six years after 
graduation. 

The Army Signal School and the Army 
Field Engineer School, technical groups 
in the general scheme of the Leaven- 
worth graduate college, have more lim- 
ited courses and smaller classes than the 
basic School of the Line. In both in- 
stances admission to the school is by ap- 
pointment of the chief officers of these 
two services in the regular army. The 
valuable laboratory of the Signal School, 
stocked as it is with instruments of dem- 
onstration in the magic of electricity, 
has been thrown open to a class of one 
hundred and thirty-five enlisted men of 
the Signal Corps, as well as to the fifteen 
or more commissioned students of the 
rank of lieutenant, or higher, assigned to 
study there. This departure from the 
rule of a school for officers only is taken 
because of the necessity of technical 
training for the rank and file of the 
army’s sadly inadequate “eyes and 
ears.” As with the Signal School, the 
fifth unit in the Service Schools is open 
to a wider student body. The Army 
Field Service School for Medical Ofh- 
cers, which has as an adjunct a cor- 
respondence school for medical officers 
of the National Guard as well as of 
the regular army’s medical corps, offers 
instruction in the care of troops in the 
field, sanitary equipment, and supply 
and tactical problems of hospital prac- 
tice in battle. Each year six medical 
officers from the organized militia, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, join the 
selected officers of the army’s sanitary 
arm at Leavenworth to share the bene- 
fits of the Army Field Service School’s 
instruction. 

The civilian visitor to the Service 
Schools, who shares the common and 
reverential awe of the lay brother of 
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peace in the presence of the Templars of 
the Shoulder-strap, is not long in the at- 
mosphere before he drops a persistent 
delusion and gains an impression of such 
impact as almost to amount to a shock. 
[hat delusion thrown overboard is one 
held generally by the lay mind—that our 
vaunted Academy at West Point gradu- 
ates finished and competent army ofh- 
cers. The percussive fact gleaned is 
that men twenty years away from books, 
from the ordered habit of study sup- 
posed to be exclusively the province of 
formative youth, can bring their unac- 
customed adult minds to discipline more 
severe, perhaps, than that exacted by 
any university. 

“West Point education is purely pre- 
liminary”; this from one of the officers 
of the Service Schools who through his 
executive eyes can measure the signifi- 
cance of their relation to efficiency in the 
army scheme. “Four years at the Acad- 
emy lay an excellent foundation for sub- 
sequent education in the profession of 
arms—and build character; yes, that 
is half the value of Academy training. 
A boy graduates into service physically, 
mentally, and morally well prepared to 
learn the art of war; but he knows little 
of things military, is not equipped for 
command. We believe the new second 
lieutenant has just commenced to master 
his profession; the major part of his 
scholastic and all of his practical work is 
still ahead of him.” So the West Point 
graduate, you will learn at Leavenworth, 
really begins to go to school after he 
joins his regiment. The primary course 
he gets in the garrison school at his 
post, where from November to April each 
year a course prescribed by the War 
Department is expounded by his supe- 
rior officers. A high percentage of eff- 
ciency in certain subjects in the gar- 
rison school exempts him from exam- 
ination in these subjects for promotion. 
For three years, often interrupted by 
active service in the Philippines, the 
fledgling officer goes to garrison school; 
then he is prepared for his captaincy— 
when a vacancy falls—and that rank 
opens opportunity to enter the School of 
the Line or the three allied technical 
schools at Fort Leavenworth. At thirty- 
five or forty he completes his profes- 
sional training, begun fifteen or twenty 
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years before at the school on the Hudson, 
or in high school or college. 

Even though the scholastic habit ac- 
quired at West Point is preserved in 
some degree by the quondam exercises of 
the garrison school, the student officers 
at the Service Schools are, for the most 
part, men in middle life who have been 
for many years away from the smell of 
the lamp—in the jungles of Mindanao, 
on special duty in Cuba, marooned in the 
mesquite desert along the Rio Grande. 
Men they are whose interests have all 
been driven along lines of the practical, 
whether of post routine or bushwhack- 
ing the elusrve Moro. Yet here is the 
marvel of it: they come to the Service 
Schools voluntarily and out of sheer pro- 
fessional zeal; they hurl themselves at 
highly technical and knotty problems 
with the dogged enthusiasm of the col- 
lege “‘grind’’; they whip their minds to 
acquisition of new facts twelve to six- 
teen hours a day, from September 1 to 
the close of the term in June. “‘ How do 
they do it?” the incredulous civilian ob- 
server murmurs, knowing in his heart 
that Czsar at sight would be an impos- 
sible task for his atrophied and world- 
sodden intellect. “‘Self-discipline,” an- 
swers the director of the Signal School. 
“*Self-discipline is so strong in the men 
who set their hearts on coming here that 
they can school themselves to the habit 
of study. A boy of eighteen entering 
the Academy knows nothing of life or of 
the capacity of his own mind for effort. 
But the man of thirty-five or forty has 
learned to direct his mind to effort as one 
governs a machine, if he has learned any- 
thing; he gets top capacity out of it.” 

Undoubtedly another secret of this 
success at turning the adult mind back 
into forgotten channels of acquisitive- 
ness lies in that spirit of combative com- 
petition fostered by the School of the 
Line. They will tell you out at Leav- 
enworth of strong men “boning for 
tenths,” or, in translation, fighting for a 
tenth part of a point in a possible hun- 
dred. Instructors are so conscientious 
that, in appraising the worth of a test 
paper or problem submitted, they often 
utilize two decimal places in their mark- 
ing. Atenth of one unit lost might mean 
for a student officer failure to “ make the 
Staff,” goal of ambition and prize of a 
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year’s battling—a year’s boning for 
tenths. The average size of the Line 
class is forty-five students; less than 
half of them may matriculate into the 
Staff College; every man of the forty- 
five is determined that he shall be amon 

the chosen; for nine months, day nal 
night, fight for preferment is merciless. 
So jealous are these middle-aged prize 
scholars on the subject of their averages 
that a few years ago the director of the 
School of the Line had to rule inviolable 
privacy for the records of examination 
papers and other tests; for the triumphs 
and disappointments of individual stu- 
dents had become the subjects of tea- 
table contention and barracks gossip. 

Mrs. Captain Absolute struck Mrs. Cap- 
tain Courageous off her invitation list 
because Captain Courageous was boast- 
ing he had beaten Captain Absolute in 
the examination on American cam- 
paigns. Under the present system only 
the general gradings—A, B, C, D, and E 
—become public; nor does any man know 
until the end of the year how close was 
the issue with his rivals. 

Consider in this circumstance of war- 
to-the-death the delicate position of the 
instructor, his responsibility. The staff 
of instruction is drawn exclusively from 
the graduate list of the schools; each 
man has been through the grind, knows 
the brain tension and heartache of the 
game. A map problem is set for solu- 
tion, following a series of “ conferences,” 
or seminar discussions of some tactical 

profundity; each student officer has four 
Goes in which to write his answer to the 
problem; such an answer may cover ten 
or forty pages of legal cap, and upon its 
correctness may hang his record for the 
year. Not only must the circumspect 
instructor devote two or more hours to 
each submitted answer, but he must be 
prepared to argue the fine points of his 
decision—for tactics is not an exact 
science—with the boner for tenths. In- 
deed, the limit of capacity for the School 
of the Line is set by the endurance of the 
instructors, for they work harder than 
any of the students. 
he stranger in the academic building 
at Fort Leavenworth sees the intense 
spirit of application at its most graphic 
phase over a war game. Game it is 
called, but the antithesis of sport is this 


serious business of working to scale the 
na sition of hypothetical units of flesh 

blood. On a half-dozen tables con- 
yee maps drawn to large scale are dis- 
posed; at each sits an umpire from the 
Staff College—one who has worked this 
same problem himself and knows its so- 
lution. Officers of the Line are divided, 
a group to each table, into Red and Blue 
commanders of regiments or brigades. 
Bits of red and blue cardboard represent 


their respective forces; a red chain of 


beads is a line of skirmishers; a blue- 
headed pin, a scouting-patrol. The prob- 
lem sets forth that a Blue brigade, 
retreating on Leavenworth after an in- 
cursion into Missouri, is seeking to seize 
and hold against pursuing Reds the 
bridge head at the Missouri River until 
escape can be made good; will the Red 
brigade succeed in cutting off the in- 
vaders? With the units of cardboard 
arranged on the map according to the 
stipulations of the problem at the open- 
ing of the engagement, the umpire at 
each table sends one set of commanders 
from the room while the others make 
their dispositions. Noting the line of 
the Reds, say, he dismisses these tac- 
ticians and, first sweeping from the map 
all their troops save those which, the 
contour lines show, would be visible to 
any part of the Blue forces, he summons 
the Blue commanders. They then make 
their play in the intricate game of groping 
and feeling out, check and counter-check. 

Heads, some of them gray, are bent 
over the silly jumble of beads, pins, and 
cardboard. Cheeks still dyed by the 
Samar sun are anxiously honed in 
thought. The eyes you see are not 
searching a flat plane, scored by waver- 
ing contour lines, but scan the crests of 
reen hills for the thin spindrift of vol- 
evista probe the golden jungles of 
standing corn to discover advance pa- 
trols. “Captain A.,” says the umpire, 
“it is now four-seventeen o'clock. This 
company of yours on Hill Twelve here 
has been under cross-fire for ten minutes. 
Its losses have been heavy, and the men 
are showing signs of breaking.” Then 
Captain A., with a nervous glance at 
his wrist-watch, gives the order which 
will bring an inch cf cardboard on quick- 
time up from the reserve to strengthen 
the panicky defenders of Hill Twelve. 
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Indecision cannot be his; the'loss of a 
ninute may be irreparable; a wrong or- 
ler may not be retrieved. For the time 
being Captain A. is the one man to 
whom outraged Missouri looks to avenge 
the raid by an enemy. But aside from 
the tactical realities of the game, the 

aptain senses the eyes of Se fellows 
a ut the table upon him, knows that 
those contending with him will be quick 
to seize upon his smallest error. Here 
now must he summon every faculty to 
lefend his reputation as a soldier—to 
in over the other man by even so much 

a tenth in the race for the coveted 
Staff College. Does he but hew by a 
fraction of strategy cioser than his Blue 
rival to the “approved solution,” the na- 
ture of which neither may know until the 
nap manceuver is finished, Captain A. 
ill have won. 

Because of their highly technical char- 
icter, the layman finds himself baffled 
n an attempt to estimate, even roughly, 
the difficulties besetting the problems 
set for students of the Service Schools. 
One reads in the Signal School schedule, 
‘Practical Exercise No. 25: Manipula- 
tion of Mercury Arc Rectifier,” or in 
the Staff College summary of courses, 
‘Grand Tactics—Manchurian War”; 
ind even the kindly explanations of 
the Secretary of the Schools, acting 
is guide and expounder of mysteries, 
leave the visitor numbed and groping. 
Occasionally, however, dazzling sim- 
plicity seems to clothe some element of 
the curriculum, and just when the civil- 
ian mind has begun smugly to wrap it- 
self about an understandable fact a dis- 
tinct jar intervenes and confidence goes 
glimmering. One of the recently es- 
tablished courses in the Staff College, 
for example, is the Department of Staff 
Supply. Captain W. K. Naylor, in- 
structor in charge, explains that the in- 
vestigation conducted by students under 
him has to do with the mobilization of 
national resources, railroad and over- 
seas transportation, the capacity and 
availability of our merchant marine, 
etc. Perfectly comprehensible! Doubt- 
less an entertaining and compara- 
tively simple course, say you. “One 
of our problems,” explains Captain 
Naylor, “presupposes a declaration of 
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war by the President, a call for volun- 
teers, and the mobilizing of a brigade at 
an available point handy to rail and 
water transportation in the Northwest. 
Each student officer becomes for the pur- 
poses of the problem a quartermaster in 
charge of the establishment of the mo- 
bilization camp. Now that would ap- 
pear a comparatively simple problem?” 
You blunder into the instructor’s snare; 
you opine that all the quartermaster had 
to do was to see to it that the various 
units got off their trains and found their 
camp. Yes, decidedly simple! With a 
smile the Captain hands you the solu- 
tion of the problem: thirty-three printed 
pages, with three accompanying maps. 
Reading, you will discover that the task 
of establishing a brigade cantonment in- 
volves such widely variant details as the 
price of 21-inch wrought-iron pipe, ad- 
vertisements for labor in the nearest 
local paper, and condemnation proceed- 
ings against required land. 

In the thirty-four years of their ex- 
istence the Service Schools have demon- 
strated changing ideals in the education 
of an officer, as in the profession of arms 


itself. Of the original Infantry and Cav- 
alry School, General Sherman wrote, 
in 1881: “The school should form a 


model post, like Gibraltar, with duty 
done as though in actual war, and i 
struction by books be made secondary 
to drill, guard duty, and the usual forms 
of a well-regulated garrison.” Elihu 
Root, then Secret tary of War, made this 
observ ation in his annual report for 
1901: “It is a common observation, and 
a true one, that practical qualities in a 
soldier are more important than a knowl- 
edge of theory. It is also true that, 
other things being equal, the oficer who 
keeps his mind alert by intellectual ex- 
ercises, and who systematically studies 
the reasons of action and the materials 
and conditions and difficulties with 
which he may have to deal, will be the 
stronger practical man and the better 
soldier.” At Fort Leavenworth they 
say Elihu Root, a civilian, struck nearer 
the truth than General Sherman, the 
soldier. Military events of the years 
1914-15 have given incontrovertible 
proof of the soundness of the War Sec- 
retary 's contention. 














The Better Man 


BY LOUISE RAND BASCOM 


UT, Maw, he’s a-comin’ 
, ter ax ye hisself.” 
' Mrs. Coe deposited 
‘~ her sedge broom in a 
i} dim cabin corner, and 
j lifted the cover of a 
~sen-fS black pot steaming 
among the fireplace coals. ‘‘Naow, 
Andy,” she drawled, not unkindly, 
“don’t you go to settin’ store by a 
fureigner.” She poured some hot water 
from a heavy iron kettle into the vessel 
containing the sweet-smelling parsnips, 
then added, “They ain’t to be trusted, 
Andy.” 

“No, Bud, don’t ye git your heart set 
on goin’ to the low country,” contrib- 
uted Azuretta, indolently carding wool 
near the open door. “The air daown 
thar ain’t got no taste to hit, an’ thar 
‘ain't nothin’ ter see ’ceptin’ folks.” 

“‘An’ them mean as spotted snakes— 
lots of em,” rejoined the mother. “ You 
got plenty you kin do ’roun’ hyar, 
Andy. We got a good pair o’ steers an’ 
plenty o’ wood ter sell. Some o’ the 
fellers is gittin’ as much as a dollar a 
cord up to the Forks.” 

Andy made no reply. He was busy 
fashioning the last peg for a banjo neck 
in his hand. As he worked, he teetered 
back and forth in his squat hickory 
chair, whistling “Bonnie Blue Eyes” 
under his breath. Two of the younger 
children straggled in and stood staring 
at him. 

“Was your cat-hide big enough fur 
the drum-head?” asked one, deferen- 
tially. 

“Um-huh,” acquiesced Andy, taking 
a square box of strings from his pocket. 

“Seems like you’d been slow as a dirt 
oven makin’ that a one, Andy,” vouch- 
safed the other with the decisiveness of 
a masculine mind. “Looks like one o’ 
your ole ones ’d be good enough ter pick 
at the dance Friday night. You must 
be a-wantin’ ter show off afore your gal.” 

“T ain’t goin’ ter pick at no dance,” 
responded Andy, crimsoning. 








If the roof had suddenly soared tow- 
ard the dark, grim mountain towering 


out of the Coe corn-field, the members of 


the family could not have looked mor 
aghast. Azuretta dropped her cards to 
peer questioningly at the slouch hat 
pulled down over her brother’s eyes, th« 
under lips of the children gaped with 
incredulity, and the mother, much up- 
set, wiped her face with her blue- 
checked apron. 

“Not a-goin’ ter pick!” she gasped. 
“Why, Andy Coe, hit don’t seem lik« 
thar could be a dance ’thout ’n you mad« 
the music. Why ain’t ye a-goin’ te: 
pick? Cain’t ye git your banjer done 
in time?” 

“I ain’t a-goin’ ter be hyar,” an- 
nounced Andy, fastening the last shining 
wire into the pegs. “I’m a-goin’ daown 
the mountain with Mr. Murdock. How 
often do I hev ter tell ye he’s a-goin’ te: 
teach me them thar leetle black dots 
they calls notes? He—” 

“That man’s too stingy to spit,”’ in- 
terrupted Mrs. Coe. “Why cain’t you 
let him be, Andy? Seems like he’d 
throwed a spell over ye an’ hyar ye air 
a-wantin’ ter dress an’ act like a summer 
boarder up to the Forks—a-settin’ your- 
self up better’n your family. Mr. Mur- 
dock’s ways may be different from our 
ways, Andy Coe, but they ain’t no 
better’n our’n.” 

“You hadn’t ort ter talk that away 
about him,” protested Andy, loyally. 
“‘He’s steddied out 0’ as many as sixteen 
different grammars. Why, he kin read 
all sorts o’ books an’ he writes book 
printin’ on a leetle green play-pretty 
jest by pushin’ white pegs. Weites jest 
as quick as that, he does.” Andy im- 
personated the movements of type- 
writing with more animation than he 
had yet shown. 

“Don’t make no difference,” grum- 
bled Mrs. Coe; “I don’t cyare ef he’s 
got a pianner an’ a pianner colt, he ain’t 
no better’n you be, Andy. Hit makes 
me sick ter see you a-apin’ him.” 
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“S-sh!”” warned Azuretta from her ob- 
servation-point. ‘‘He’s a-comin’ naow.”’ 

All eyes turned toward the path which 
wound in and out through the marigold 
hedge to the door. Half-way between 
the house and the rail fence a little man 
in a khaki hunting-suit had stopped to 
break a gorgeous plume of Prince’s 
Feather which he was jauntily attaching 
to the band of his hat. When he 
straightened up again he stood staring 
from the cabin to horizon, and from 
horizon to flowers, with his filmy blue 
eyes narrowed to thoughtful slits. 

“Hello!” he said, suddenly, noting the 
concentrated gaze of the family. “ Pret- 
ty day, huh?” 

“Tolerable fine,” admitted Mrs. Coe. 
“Won't ye come in an’ rest your hat?” 

The man’s sparrow -like step ap- 
proached the door, but when he reached 
it he leaned against the lintel, peering in. 
“No,” he said, “no, I can’t 
come in. Going after some 
quail. Pretty good shoot- 
ing here, huh?” He had a 
peculiar way of ending his 
sentences with this odd lit- 
tle explosive grunt whenever 
he expected approbation, 
and Andy said: 

“Yeah, hit’s right good 
ef ye know whar to go. 
Want me ter take ye?” 

“Sure,” assented the 
man, “‘sure. But first I'd 
better speak to your mother 
about taking you home with 
me to-morrow, huh?” 

“Andy’s done tole us 
about your wantin’ him ter 
go,” began Mrs. Coe, hur- 
riedly, “but I reckon thar’s 
a-plenty fur him ter do 
‘roun’ hyar.” 

“Yes, of course,” agreed 
the little man, still peering 
within. “Of course, but it 
seems a shame not to let 
your boy have a musical 
education when he has 
such a wonderful ear for 
music, huh? Why, he can 
sit right down and play 
anything he hears either on 
the banjo or the fiddle. 
Seems a bit tough not to 
Vou. CXXXII.—No 
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give him a chance to make something 
of himself, huh?” 

“Wal, | don’t see what he’d do with 
any more larnin’ than he’s got,” parried 
the mother. ‘Looks like hit ’d yest 
make his head heavy. He kin git the 
same feelin’ by eatin’ a good mess o’ 
pork, an’ I reckon hit ’d do him more 
good.” 

“Well, of course, if he means to stay 
here all his life he doesn’t need to learn 
the te chnique of music,” said the man, 
“but he could make good money with 
that genius of his, and not work hard, 
either. Do you know w hat concert per- 
formers make? ‘They make thousands 
of dollars a year—that’s what they 


make. How about a thousand dollars a 
night? That sounds pretty good, huh?” 

**Andy kin make all he needs hyar,” 
persisted Mrs. Coe, stubbornly. ‘‘ Mon- 
ey’s jest somethin’ ter 


worrit ye 


‘*l HAD TER GET A SOON START,’ APOLOGIZED THE BOY 
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atter you've had enough ter eat and 
wear.” 


“Oh, well,” said Mr. Murdock, “if 


you feel that way about it, there’s noth- 
ing more to say. Your son seemed so 
bright and ambitious—so anxious to get 
out into the world to see and do things, 
I thought I’d like to help him. Muck 
Fording’s people want me to take him. 
I guess perhaps he'll do as well, huh?” 

** Muck Fordin’!” ejaculated Mrs. Coe. 
“Muck Fordin’! Why, he cain’t play 
nothin’. He’s pigeon-toed in his left 
foot an’ got the string-halt in his right 
leg to boot. I| certainly am a wonderin’ 
at ye fur thinkin’ of him.” 

**He’s no good, huh?” smiled the man. 
“Well—” 

“No good!” exploded Mrs. Coe. 
“Why, he ’ain’t got sense enough ter 
pick his teeth, that feller. Hit ’d be a 
plumb disgrace to us ef ye was ter take 
him to the city.’ 

“That means | can have Andy, then, 
huh?” laughed Mr. Murdock. ‘All 
right. Much — You'll not regret 
it. I'll have Andy famous inside of a 
year—famous, I tell you. His picture ’Il 
be in all the papers. That ’d be pretty 
fine, huh? Come on, Andy; let’s go 
after those birds.” 

Andy felt his mother’s reproachful 
eyes upon him as he took the gun from 
the pegs over the fireplace and started 
after the waving plume in Mr. Mur- 
dock’s hat. 

It was sweet to pilot the way through 
the opalescent woods for this man who 
knew so much—for this man who meant 
to perform such miracles for Andy; and 
the boy threw back his head and burst 
through the thickets like a faithful 
pointer. He would do anything for Mr. 
Murdock, the mountain lad thought 
happily. Had not the city man prom- 
ised to teach him to interpret the funny 
little round specks that meant music 
when understood? And did this not 
mean life itself to the boy? In sheer 
ecstasy of service the hunt was consum- 
mated, and Andy returned to the cabin 
with Mr. Murdock’s praise and glorious 
plans ringing in his ears. The boy 
scarcely tasted the hot biscuits his moth- 
er had prepared for his supper that 
night, and long before the roosters had 
started their sunrise chants he was up 


washing and rewashing his shining face. 
When his mother rose to stir the embers 
for the morning coffee, he was standing 
looking at her from the doorway. In 
one hand he clutched an old banjo; a 
disreputable gray telescope bag sagged 
from the other. 

“Wal, ef you don’t beat all!” ex- 
claimed his mother. 

“T had ter git a soon start,” apolo- 
gized the boy. ‘“Didn’t know as I'd 
orter wake ye.” 

““A soon start!” sniffed Mrs. Coe. 
“You know well as I do the hack don’t 
leave till nine o'clock. Even then 
they’ve got a good two-hours’ wait at 
the depot afore the train gits in.” 

“Yeah, I know,” admitted the boy. 
absently jingling some silver in his rag- 
ged pocket, “but I ‘lowed I’d foot hit a 
piece till the hack come along with me.” 

“Hit ‘ll never come along with ye 
startin’ naow,”’ said his mother, sharply. 
“Andy Coe, you’re a-walkin’ so that 
thar feller won't have ter pay five dollars 
ter git ye ter the depot. Ain’t ye, 
naow! Did he ax ye to, Andy?” 

But her son gave her a sheepish hug 
and fled. At the rail fence he stopped 
to shout back that he did not want any 
breakfast, and before the words had 
scarcely left his mouth he had begun 
whistling “Bonnie Blue Eyes” again. 
“She don’t understan’,” he murmured, 
as he swung along in his awkward stride. 
“She don’t know the reason. By God- 
frey! I’m jest "bleeged ter know how 
to read them thar leetle ole dots!—Why, 
howdy, leetle gal?” he added in surprised 
embarrassment, coming suddenly upon 
the leucothoe-fringed foot-log below the 
cabin. “What you doin’ hyar?”’ 

“So ye’re a-goin’?” The reply was 
somewhat muflled by a white arm 
doubled over a bowed face in such 
way as to make speech almost impossi- 
ble. “Oh, Andy!’ She sat crumpled 
up on the edge of the decaying and 
primitive bridge, and moaned again, 
“Oh, Andy!” 

“Didn't ye tell me to?’ demanded the 
boy, towering above her. “I wouldn’t 


be a-leavin’ thout’n you'd asked me to, 
sweetsie.”” 

The girl caught at his hand and pulled 
herself to her feet, both of them swaying 
above the rich, yellow-brown stream. 
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“You'll go away and never come back,” 
she sobbed, gripping him frantically. 

“Thar—thar,” he soothed. “Don’t 
ye cry or ye'll spile your eye.” 

“Oh, Andy, I never meant nothin’.”’ 

“Yeah, ye did, too,” flung back the 
boy, thrusting an arm 
about her sash-engirdled 
waist. ‘You'd allus be 
throwin’ it up to me ef 
| didn’t go naow. By- 
by, little pink.” Lean- 
ing over, he kissed her 
with tender abruptness. 

“But, Andy,” she 
whimpered, clinging to 
him and beseeching with 
her aster-like eyes 
“but, Andy—’ 

‘| done give my word 
I'd go,” he explained 
patiently. ‘Ye wouldn't 
want me to go back on 
my word, sweetsie?”’ As 
she made no response, he 
kissed her again. “I’ve 
got to be gittin’ along,” 
he stated, releasing him- 
self gently. “‘ By-by!” 

Womanlike, her will 
gave way before his de- 
termination. “‘By-by,” 
she faltered, and then 
choked out, ‘‘ Now you 
be shore to think o’ me, 
\Andy!” 

“| shore will,” he called 
back solemnly from the 
chinkapin thicket he was 
penetrating. “I shore 
will.” 

Already he wanted to 
go back. He wanted to 
tease her for putting on 
her Sunday dress to say 
good-by to him; he 
wanted to draw her lips in his in a real 
kiss—a long one, and yet here he was 
walking the other way from her just 
because he had once promised he would 
journey forth on the quest she had cho- 
sen for him. Should he go back? His 
feet began to lag; his load felt heavy. 
“You done give your word,” warned his 
brain inexorably, and Andy straight- 
ened. After that his rough-shod feet 
felt no stones. He was going to the city, 
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and when he came back he would know 
many things. When he came back a 
neat log-house with a “‘to-it” would 
stand on Buzzard’s Back and his lit- 
tle pink would be fluttering among the 
phlox and golden-glow before the door: 


‘*l DONE GIVE MY WORD I'D Go” 


two red “‘yearlin’s’’ would be browsing 
knee-deep in ragweed farther down the 
slope, and perhaps there would be a 
muley-cow with a big bell and a grunt- 
ing sow or two. So engrossed was he 
that his eyes saw no roadside beauties 
until at last, about one o’clock he came 
to shining rails and the little yellow, mud- 
splashed depot itself. He set down his bag 
and banjo towipe his face on his sleeve be- 
fore sinking upon a much-whittled bench 
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to await his patron. A whole hour he 
sat, hungry and tired, but expectantly 
happy, and finally the lurching hack 
with its wobbly wheels and makeshift 
mountain harness rattled into view, and 
the boy started to his feet eagerly. He 
tugged and pulled at Mr. Murdock’s 
luggage and unskilfully attempted to 
brush some dirt from Mrs. Murdock’s 
dress. It was reward enough to hear 
the man say: 

“You beat us, huh? Say, but you're 
some walker. Well, well, here we all are, 
bag and baggage—baggage and bag. 
Give me that banjo, Andy; I can pack 
it here in my traps. We don’t want to 
carry any more’n we can help. Had 
lunch, huh? No? There’s some under 
the seat we didn’t eat. Better fili up.” 

Contentedly Andy devoured the re- 
mains of the lunch amid the little 
group of tittering loafers and scratching 
dogs that infested the station precincts. 
Then the train came. It was a wonder- 
ful journey, that eighty-five miles to the 
city, and Andy sat with his nose pressed 
to the window as rich bottom-land corn- 
helds and cotton-patches shot past. 
Chere were trains to encounter and little 
stations with their gaping crowds of 
conscious femininity and expectorating 
males. Night came bringing the big 
terminal, myriads of electric lights, and 





WHEN HE CAME BACK HE 


confusing noises. The boy found him- 
self in a vehicle that moved without 
horses. The next he knew, Mr. Mur- 
dock said, ““Home! Pretty nice to get 
into the world, huh? We'll make a 
man of you yet, Andy.” 

For the first time, Andy gulped. He 
seemed far, very far from the rush of 
waters and the smell of good pine air; 
far from the new banjo carefully hidden 
under the Coe roof; and farther yet from 
the wishful face of little pink. He made 
no comment, however, and followed his 
benefactor up-stairs and through a bill- 
iard-room to the attic bed which was to 
be his while he learned to know the de- 
sired little black dots and, incidentally, 
the ways of the “fureigner.” 

He could scarcely wait to acquire the 
knowledge he sought. Quite early he 
rose, throbbing for the smoky city world 
and the conquest of this thing of which 
he was ignorant, but Mr. Murdock 
counseled patience. 

“Better look about a bit. Better 
look about a bit, huh? Won’t have 
time after you get into your music 
No hurry, you know. No hurry! As 
you always say, ‘Thar’s another day 
a-comin’ that ’ain’t been teched yit.’ 
That’s a good motto. Take it easy and 
get used to things, huh? Mrs. Murdock 
thought maybe you'd like to rake the 
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ard first and then take a walk perhaps. 
Prettv good idea, huh? Get the kinks 
uit of your muscles.” 

Andy, the light gone from his face, 
raked the yard. Then rotund Mrs. 
Murdock thought he would like to pick 
, chicken for her, as she had not re- 
engaged her regular maid. He proved 
so efhcient that she inveigled him into 
washing dishes. Meantime she talked 
brightly and persistently in an endeavor 
to make the boy forget this hated 
“woman's work” which engulfed him. 
Surely to-morrow to-morrow would 
bring the wonderful lessons and the 
knowledge of the little dots; but the 
morrow brought more household drudg- 
ery and polishing of the cheap lit- 
tle motor-car in the portable garage in 
the rear. About the middle of the after- 
noon he found himself free to steal 
away on an exploring expedition. Past 
great houses he stalked, past colored 
nurses carrying white-faced babies, past 
fruit-stands aglow with shining apples 
and strings of curious yellow crescents. 
His ungainly stride became an uncertain 
lingering. Devouringly his eyes sought 
the sidewalk windows, each differing 
from its neighbor. Green lawn-mowers 
and gleaming cutlery reposed in one, 
glossy-haired barbers bent over recum- 
bent victims next door, while yards of 
mere glass separated the boy from a 
procession of suited ladies and so much 
underwear as to cause him to avert his 
gaze to passing street-cars. As Andy 
hesitated by a grimy viaduct railing 
watching noisy trains tn the cinder-filled 
yard below, the sounds of hiccupping 
locomotives, the shouts of street-venders, 
and the clatter of trafic suddenly be- 
came effaced by the sweetest music 
Andy had ever heard. 

It rose from a great box near by, and 
dimly he conceived that the fat man and 
the scrawny little woman hovering over 
it were responsible for the out-of-date 
melody issuing from the oil-cloth cover- 
ing. It seemed to Andy that the world 
must stop to listen to the novel and 
inspiriting strains which held him, but 
apparently city folks had no ear for 
melody. Back and forth the throngs 
jostled without pausing beside the eager 
boy watching the battered old hurdy- 
gurdy. When it moved, he followed. 
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Over and over again he listened ecstat- 
ically to the machine’s two tunes. 

“You lika de museec?” queried the 
hopeful proprietor, at length. 

Andy nodded. A move of two blocks 
ensued, and then the boy swallowed 
desperately before gulping out, “I’m 
a-wantin’ ye to larn me them thar leetle 
dots what means music. Will ye?” 

The hurdy-gurdy owners consulted 
mutely, and shook their heads. 

“| got three dollars,” acknowledged 
Andy, crimsoning as he kicked the curb- 
ing. “I ain’t axin’ ye ter give me noth- 
in’. ‘The boss he ‘lowed he’d larn me, 
but I don’t want to be so dumb when 
he sets in. I kin pay ye, I reckon.” 

The words three dollars were the only 
part of Andy’s speech which were under- 
stood. After further parley, the woman 
drew her lurid scarf closer over het 
forest-black hair and beckoned Andy to 
accompany her. Swallowing hard with 
excitement, he followed her as stolidly 
as he could. ‘The street-lamps had 
flared into golden moon balls when the 
two turned into a narrow street and 
toiled up a stale-smelling staircase lit- 
tered with papers and fruit-peelings. 
After wandering through a dim hall 
reeking with odors of singed hair, ben- 
zine, oil-stoves, and food long since pre- 
pared, the Italian woman pushed open 
a paint-blistered door and shrilled forth 
an imperative summons in an unknown 
tongue. 

“Well, what you want?” demanded a 
brilliant-cheeked brunette, who stood in 
the middle of a dirty room muttering 
imprecations at a flickering gas-jet. 
With some difficulty Andy was made to 
repeat and explain his request. 

The girl stared at him a moment, her 
jeweled hands akimbo on her cheap vel- 
veteen dress. “‘Aw, I reckon I got ye,” 
she admitted finally. ‘“‘What ye take 
me for? I’m no music teacher! | pound 
the ivories down to the movies.” 

The elder woman spoke again in a 
tone of urgency. 

“Well, | dun’no,” reflected the girl, 
audibly. “Might as well be me as 
somebody else. Might give youa lesson 
or two at odd times.” 

At these glad tidings Andy pushed in 
toward the little cracked marble-topped 
table. Laying a shining fhfty-cent piece 
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squarely in the middle of it, he said, 
“Thar, Vll thank ye to larn me that 
much’s worth naow.”’ 

“My, Jawn!” exclaimed the girl. 
“What ye take me for—rubber? I’ve 
not had a bite of supper, and me 
scheduled to be back to ‘ The Robber’s 
Dream’ inside an hour!” 





ANDY GASPED, BEFORE HIM HE SAW 
A REPRODUCTION OF HIS OWN HOMI 


(Andy made no reply. He simply 
shoved the half-dollar farther along the 
crack and waited. In the end the glint 
of the ready silver conquered. The girl 
made a few inquiries and went out to 
borrow a banjo, saying queer, unin- 
telligible things to the hurdy-gurdy 
woman who preceded her down the hall. 
Andy did not know then that this dark 
Romola was acquainted with more in- 
struments than most piano-players for 


moving-picture shows; he only realized 
that she was very handsome and diffe: 
ent, that she was good to give him he: 
time. When she returned to the won 
plush sofa beside him, he tried hard t 
concentrate on her words, but the heavy 
perfume she wore deadened his senses 
So curiously did she affect him that he 
staggered back to th 
Murdocks’ as if intoxi- 
cated, but his brain cleared 
after his supper of okra 
soup and meat pie. That 
night, while he washed 
the blue onion-ware dishes 
at the scaly sink, he mur 
mured over and over again 
‘4 ey MR See Oe ee 
C, G, D, A, E, B. A sharp’s 
two sticks with two sticks 
acrost. B, FE, A, D, G, .. 
P.. #,C, te A, EB.” 

Later he crept into the 
billiard-room in the dark- 
ness and tried to beat out 
the time of the hurdy- 
gurdy airs by touching the 
overhead wires with one 
of the cues. Try as he 
would, the tune invariably 
resolved itself into “‘ Kitty 
Kline” and “ Bonnie Blue 
Eyes,” and then he be- 
held his little pink stand- 
ing by the foot-log calling, 
“Now you be shore to 
think o’ me, Andy!” 

He was homesick. He 
wanted to feel his own 
banjo in his hands, but he 
would not ask for it. Per- 
haps to-morrow—but the 
morrow brought weed- 
digging on a small lawn 
that had been neglected 
for months. Thus the 
smoke-scented days slipped on. By 
day Andy consoled himself for Mr. 
Murdock’s increasing ‘‘techousness”’ 
and continual absence from the house 
by thinking of the girl in the vel- 
veteen dress and what she was doing 
for him. Her hands were very soft and 
W hite, he thought not like little pink’s. 

For lack of capital, however, the 
lessons presently ceased. At first the 
boy hung around outside of picture 
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shows listening to the mechanical pianos 
and trying to get a glimpse of the girl 
in the velveteen dress, then the reali- 
zation came over him that he had been 
absent from home some time and as 
vet Mr. Murdock had made no attempt 
to fulfil his word. Loyalty and trust no 
longer dissipated vague doubts. They 
began to gather and head into a lump of 
suspicion. It was at this unbearable 
juncture that the longed-for summons 
came. 

“Here’s your baajo, Andy,” said 
Murdock, one chilly November evening. 
“Let’s go see what we can do with it, 
huh?” 

And Andy, with faith restored and 
inwardly thankful for his six lessons 
ahead, followed his host to the dented 
little motor-car, clinging fondly to his 
old banjo. They sped through the 
crowd of fur-coated pedestrians and 
honking machines—in and out, in and 
out—until they came to a door bearing 
the words “Stage Entrance.”’ Here 
they went in, and Andy, with heart 
pounding from excitement, found him- 
self in a cold, gloomy, barnlike room 
where many asa moved about quick- 
ly. A man in shirt-sleeves hooked his 
arm through the boy’s, grunting: 

‘So this is the new pupil, is it? I'll 
look after him, Murdock, if you want to 
spez ak to the stage-manager. 

Both men laughed boisterously, and 
Andy winced. As soon as his patron 
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departed, however, the coatless indi- 
vidual became very kind. He inquired 
about the home-made banjo the boy 
carried, and concerning his life in the 
mountains. Andy found his heart get- 
ting warm again, but when he opened 
his lips to pour out his ambition in re- 
gard to the little black dots, the man 
whispered: 

“Cut out the spiel. The drop’s up. 
You set right there on that step-ladder 
till | get back.” 

Andy frowned wonderingly and _ re- 
mained in the spot indicated until his 
knees ached. At last he heard the 
sound of applause, and men hastened 
past him with hammers and painted 
trees. He watched them curiously. A 
din of running and pounding assailed 
him, and off somewhere was the sound 
of music. The man in shirt-sleeves 
returned, accompanied by a radiant- 
faced Mr. Murdock. 

“Come along, Andy,” directed the 
latter; “it ‘ll soon be time for your cue. 
When they say, ‘Thar’s the banjer- 
picker naow,’ you go sit in the chair by 
the freplace and play ‘Bonnie Blue 
Eyes’ till the curtain falls. Under- 
stand?” 

As Mr. Murdock talked they ap- 
proached the wings and now stood look- 
ing upon the stage. Andy gasped. Be- 
fore him he saw a reproduction of his 
own home with the kettles boiling in the 
hreplace, the gun upon the crotches, the 
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** YOUR NAME’S ALREADY 


strings of yellow and red peppers dan- 
gling from the rafters, the squat hickory 
chairs. He stared at Mr. Murdock in 
wonder and stupefaction. 

Che playwright chuckled and turned 
to the man in shirt-sleeves. “*‘ Best com- 
pliment yet, Hains, huh?” he growled 
delightedly. 

Hains slapped him on the back, and 
then a girl in calico sauntered into the 
cabin, and Andy heard the language of 
his own woods. Others entered and 
talked. The girl began to cry. What 
did it all mean? Andy opened his mouth 
to question just as his cue came. 

“Play ‘Bonnie Blue Eyes’ till I tell 
you to come off,” whispered Murdock, 
hercely. “It ‘ll cheer her up,” he added, 
snickering, and Andy found himself 
pushed toward the low chair by the 
steaming kettles. Seating himself, he 
stared into the replica of his fireplace at 
home and played, played as he had never 
played before. Played, not for the audi- 
ence which he had not seen, nor for Mr. 
Murdock, but because the banio seemed 


IN THE PAPERS, ANDY” 


to cuddle in his arms after its long ab- 
sence and because he was homesick for 
the boot-taps of his own people. 

A little ecstatic sigh swept through 
the audience. Andy was too absorbed 
to notice :t, but the tremor did not 
escape Murdock. “Sing,” he hissed, in- 
sistently, “Sing!” 

Obediently Andy wailed the following 
plaint: 


“Don’t cry, little Bonnie, don’t cry, 
Don’t cry, little Bonnie, don’t cry, 
Fur ef ye cry, you'll spile your eye, 
Don’t cry, little Bonnie, don’t cry-1-1. 


“1 hyar the train comin’, I do, 
I hyar the train comin’, I do, 
I hyar the train comin’ ter carry me 
through, 
I hyar the train comin’, | do-oo-oo. 


“| asked your popper fur you, 
| asked your mommer fur you, 
I asked your popper an’ mommer too, 


They both said ‘ No-o-o.’ 


“She tole me she loved me, she did, 
She tole me she loved me, she did, 
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She tole me she loved me, she never did lie, 
Good-by, little Bonnie, good-by-i-i. 


“I’m goin’ ter see Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
I’m goin’ ter see Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
[he only leetle gal I ever did love 
Was my own leetle Bonnie Blue Eyes.’ 


, 


For a moment he was back in the 
highlands with Azuretta nodding her 
indolent head in time to his music, and 
.cross from him sat his own sweetheart 
watching him with parted lips. 

He was awakened from his reverie by 
the sound of applause. Turning quick- 
ly, he saw only a tremendous curtain 
which swayed a bit from side to side. 
The others had left the stage when 
Murdock, more beaming than ever, 
came to pilot him behind the scenes. 

“Great!” he said. ‘“‘How about it, 
Hains? Some success, huh?” 

“Tt ll make little old New York sit 
up and take notice,” affirmed Hains. 

They told the boy to sit down on a 
backless chair and wait, but Andy fid- 
geted to where he could get a glimpse 
of the stage. Standing there, he heard 
again the words and phrases he himself 
had used, saw life of which until recently 
he himself had been a part. So en- 
grossed was he that minutes winged 
by. Then came more applause, a buzz 
of voices, and everybody near him 
seemed to be shaking hands with every- 
body else. Unnoticed Andy stood, still 
peering at the vacant stage in an en- 
deavor to understand, and as he stood 
two voices separated themselves from 
the chaos of high-pitched conversation. 

“Clever idea, that, huh? Yes, I got 
him to come down because he wanted 
to learn to read music. ’Course that 
wouldn’t do at all, huh? It’d have 
spoiled his primitiveness if I’d taught 
him. Sort of kept him on from day to 
day for this. He won’t care a cuss 
about learning music when he sees what 
he can make without. They’re lazy 
devils—-those mountaineers.” 

That was enough. Clutching his 
banjo tightly, Andy tiptoed toward the 
door through which he had come and 
emerged into the chilling outside air. 
At the corner a policeman was holding 
back the crowd to let some motor-cars 
pass, and as that mass of theater-going 
humanity stood shoulder to shoulder, 
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Andy heard the woman in front of him 
sigh: 

“Think of existing in those miser- 
able cabins! It seems queer, doesn’t 
it, that there can be a race so like us 
and yet so different living scarcely a 
hundred miles away?” 

“Mr. Murdock has depicted their 
crudeness and ignorance and poverty 
splendidly,” gushed another voice, and 
then the throng surged forward. 

Andy looked for the north star, and 
followed it out into the night. As he 
walked he thought, and the thoughts 
made him alternately hot and cold. He 
was different, was he? Something to be 
exhibited as a queer animal! Perhaps 
he was odd, but he did care for some- 
thing besides money, and, that was all 
the people of that great city seemed to 
consider. To Mr. Murdock it had not 
mattered whether the boy learned the 
little black dots or not. He wanted 
Andy s strange skill to make his fortune. 

“Thar’s only one place whar folks is 
folks,” frowned Andy bitterly, increas- 
ing his pace. After a time he passed his 
last street-car. Still later he arrived at 
some semaphores and a lonely little sta- 
tion beside a double track. Here the 
boy paused to verify his sense of direc- 
tion before doggedly pursuing the right- 
hand track. With the coming of the 
sun, he slept till noon in a deep, vine- 
guarded gully, and then he was off 
again. 

On the fourth day, when his toes 
were through his shoes, he struck the 
mountain slopes. Insensibly his stride 
lengthened and he breathed more deeply 
of the clear, cold air. He began to 
recognize landmarks, and a rage of im- 
patience obsessed him to reach home 
that night. It began to snow. In a few 
hours the wind was driving in gusts from 
a sky that seemed startlingly gray 
against the white landscape. The whole 
country appeared deserted; not a man 
or beast, not even a snowbird, did the 
boy see as, head down, he buffeted the 
gale. Now and then he was gladdened 
by the sight of a familiar rail fence or 
the bleak outline of a white-clad moun- 
tain, but mostly he stumbled on unsee- 
ingly, intent only on sighting his mother’s 
clearing before dark. 

Just as the light was fading he round- 
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ed the base of Rattlesnake Mountain 
and saw the welcome smoke rising in 
the little patch of open ground before 
him. Jamming his benumbed fingers 
deeper into his pockets, he staggered 
forward determinedly. Blackness had 
settled all about him when he crossed 
the foot-log and flung open the door. 

“Wal, | do declar’!”’ cried his mother, 
coming toward him. “Ain’t ye most 
froze?’ She brushed the snow from 
him, talking the while. “Azurettie, you 
go put some water on the fire an’ see 
if ye kin find somethin’ fur Andy ter eat. 
You'd better rub your han’s an’ feet 

with snow, hadn’t ye, Andy?” 

They hovered around him with their 
awkward kindliness until he had eaten 
and taken his, seat by the fire, then the 
que stions began. 

‘Did ye larn what ye set out ter, 
Andy?” 

“Um-huh,” replied the boy, stretch- 
ing his fingers to the blaze. 

““Murdock lived up to his word with 
ye, Andy, did he?” 

“T° reckon,” assented the boy, non- 
committally. 

“Did ye hev a good time daown thar, 
Andy? r 

“Yeah, tolerable good,” declared the 
musician. ‘]—” 

He was interrupted by a stamping on 
the little porch, and Murdock himself 
burst in. 

“So you’re back, huh?” he said, draw- 
ing off his mittens, with his filmy eyes 
fixed on Andy. “I’ve been waiting at 
the Forks two days for you. Muck 
Fording saw you come in. So you're 
back.” 

“Yeah, I’m back,” acquiesced Andy, 
instinctively picking up the banjo which 
he had protected with his frayed coat 
during all his tedious journey. “Ain’t 
you kind o’ fur from home?” 

“On your account I am,” said the 
man, obviously repressing a sharp re- 
tort. “I want you to come along with 
me, Andy. I want to make you great, 
huh? Your name’s already in the 
papers, Andy. Why, you can make fif- 
teen dollars a week just playing that 
one piece every night.” 

“Don’t want no fifteen dollars,” re- 
torted Andy, straightening the bridge 
of his dilapidated instrument. 


“Well, make it thirty. How’d that 
suit you, huh? That ’d be one hundred 
and twenty dollars a month. Pretty 
good, huh? You'll get to travel be- 
sides. Get to see all the big cities 
How’s that, huh?” 

“Don’t want no money nor none o’ 
your cities,” responded Andy, doggedly. 

“You don’t!’ almost shouted the 
playwright. “I thought you wanted to 
make something of yourself. What 
in thunder did you want to read music 
for if you didn’t intend to make use of 
it? 

Andy looked about him at the expres- 
sionless faces of his listening family, at 
the infuriated eyes of the man in whom 
he had once believed, then back at the 
warm, soothing fire. 

“Wal,” he drawled, “I don’t calk’lat: 
it’s none 0” your business, but I don’t 
min’ tellin’ ye. I wanted to larn that 
thar hen-scratchin’ you calls notes be- 
kase I’ve got me a leetle gal up to the 
Forks. She ‘lowed she’d not marry me 
till I could larn her that thar hen- 
scratchin’. That’s why I took up with 
ye. I thought mebbe—” 

“So-ho,” smiled the man commiserat- 
ingly, “that’s it, huh? Well, it won't 
do for you to lose your girl. Come on 
back and we'll fix you up, huh? We’ll 
teach you all there is. I’ve been so busy 
with the play and all, — 

“Don’t let hit worrit ye,’ ’ interrupted 
the boy sm an emotionless voice. “I’ve 
got her banjer already made an’ | 
reckon ! know enough to larn her all! 
she wants.” 

The stranger pulled up a chair, va- 
cated by one of the children, and sat 
down. “Come, now, Andy,” he wee- 
dled, “‘let’s forget the past. Let me 
explain about this to you. You 
don’t—” 

Andy’s big, red hand came down 
slowly on the strings of his old banjo. 
Still gazing unconcernedly at the blaze 
as he had stared into the fictitious fire- 
place several nights before, he sang in an 
unmistakably firm voice: 


“‘Good-by, little Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
Good-by, little Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
You’ ve tole me more lies than the stars 
in the skies, 


Good-by, little Bonnie Blue Eyes.” 
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“ ELL, what are you doing here?” 
the younger of the two sages 


asked, with a resolute air of 
bonhomie, as he dragged himself over 
the asphalt path, and sank, gasping, into 
the seat beside the other in the Park. 
His senior lifted his head and looked him 
carefully over to make sure of his iden- 
tity, and then he said: 

“T suppose, to answer your fatuous 
question, I am waiting here to get my 
breath before I move on; and in the 
next place, | am watching the feet of the 
women who go by in their high-heeled 
shoes.” 

“How long do you think it will take 
you to get your breath in the atmosphere 
of these motors,” the younger sage pur- 
sued. “And you don’t imagine that 
these women are of the first fishion, do 
you tr 

“No, but I imagine their shoes are. 
I have been calculating that their aver- 
age heel is from an inch and a half to 
two inches high, and touches the ground 
in the circumference of a twenty-five- 
cent piece. As you seem to be fond of 
asking questions, perhaps you will like 
to answer one. Why do you think they 
do it?” 

“Wear shoes like that?” the younger 
returned, cheerily, and laughed as he 
added, “‘ Because the rest do.” 

“Mmm!” the elder grumbled, not 
wholly pleased, and yet not refusing 
the answer. He had been having a little 
touch of grippe, and was somewhat bro- 
ken from his wonted cynicism. He said: 
“It’s very strange, very sad. Just now 
there was such a pretty young girl, so 
sweet and fine, went tottering by as 
helpless, in any exigency, as the daugh- 
ter of a thousand years of bound-feet 
Chinese women. While she tilted on, 
the nice young fellow with her swept 
forward with one stride to her three on 
the wide soles and low heels of nature- 


last boots, and kept himself from out- 
walking her by a devotion that made 
him grit his teeth. Probably she was 
wiser and better and brighter than he, 
but she didn’t look it; and I, who voted 
to give her the vote the other day, had 
my misgivings. I think I shall satisfy 
myself for the next five years by catch- 
ing cold in taking my hat off to her in 
elevators, and getting killed by auto- 
mobiles in helping her off the cars, where 
I’ve given her my seat.” 

“But you must allow that if her shoes 
are too tight, her skirts are not so tight 
as they were. Or have you begun sigh- 
ing for the good old hobble-skirts, now 
they’re gone?” 

“The hobble-skirts were prettier than 
I thought they were when they were 
with us, but the ‘tempestuous petticoat’ 
has its charm, which I find I’d been 
missing.” 

“Well, at least it’s a change,” the 
younger sage allowed, “‘and I haven’t 
found the other changes in our dear old 
New York which I look for when I 
come back in the fall.” 

The sages were enjoying together the 
soft weather which lingered with us 
a whole month from the middle of Octo- 
ber onward, and the afternoon of their 
meeting in the Park was now softly red- 
dening to the dim sunset {over the west- 
ward trees. 

“Yes,” the elder assented. “I miss 
the new sky-scrapers which used to 
welcome me back up and down the Ave- 
nue. But there are more automobiles 
than ever, and the game of saving your 
life from them when you cross the street 
is madder and merrier than I have 
known it before.” 

“The war seems to have stopped 
building because people can’t afford it, 
the other suggested, “but it has only 
increased automobiling.” 

“Well, people can’t afford that, either. 
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Nine-tenths of them are traveling the 
road to ruin, I’m told, and apparently 
they can’t get over the ground too fast. 
Just look!” and the sages joined in the 
amused and mournful contemplation of 
the different types of motors innumer- 
ably whirring up and down the drive 
before them, while they choked in the 
fumes of the gasolene. 

The motors were not the costliest 
types, except in a few instances, and in 
most instances they were the cheaper 
types, such as those who could not afford 
them could at least afford best. The 
sages had found a bench beside the walk 
where the statue of Daniel Webster 
looks down on the confluence of two 
driveways, and the stream of motors, go- 
ing and coming, is like a seething torrent 
either way. 

“The mystery is,” the elder con- 
tinued, “why they should want to do it 
in the way they doit. Are they merely 
going somewhere and must get there in 
the shortest time possible, or are they 
arriving on a wager? If they are taking 
a pleasure drive, what a droll idea of 
pleasure they must have! Maybe they 
are trying to escape Black Care, but 
they must know he sits beside the chauf- 
feur as he used to sit behind the horse- 
man, and they know that he has a 
mortgage in his pocket, and can fore- 
close it any time on the house they have 
hypothecated to buy their car. Ah!” 
The old man started forward with the 
involuntary impulse of rescue. But it 
was not one of the people who singly, or 
in terrorized groups, had been waiting 
at the roadside to find their way across; 
it was only a hapless squirrel of those 
which used to make their way safely 
among the hoofs and wheels of the kind 
old cabs and carriages, and it lay instant- 
ly crushed under the tire of a motor. 
*He’s done for, poor little wretch! They 
can’t get used to the change. Some day 
a policeman will pick me up from under 
a second-hand motor. I wonder what 
the great Daniel from his pedestal u 
there would say if he came to judgment.” 

“He wouldn’t believe in the change 
any more than that squirrel. He would 
decide that he was dreaming, and would 
sleep on, forgetting and forgotten.” 

“Forgotten,” the elder sage assented. 
“IT remember when his fame filled the 


United States, which was then the whol. 
world to me. And now I don’t imagin 
that our hyphenated citizens have th: 
remotest consciousness of him. If Dan- 
iel began delivering one of his liberty- 
and - union- now-and-forever-one-and-in- 
separable speeches, they wouldn’t knov. 
what he was talking about.” The sag: 
laughed and champed his toothless jaws 
together, as old men do in the effort t» 
compose their countenances after an 
emotional outbreak. 

“Well, for one thing,” the younger ob- 
served, “they wouldn’t understand what 
he said. You will notice, if you listen 
to them going by, that they seldom 
speak English. That’s getting to be a 
dead language in New York, though it’s 
still used in the newspapers.” He 
thought to hearten the other with his 
whimsicality, for it seemed to him that 
the elder sage was getting sensibly older 
since their last meeting, and that he 
would be the gayer for such cheer as a 
man on the hither side of eighty can 
offer a man on the thither. “Perhaps 
the Russian- Jews would appreciate 
Daniel if he were put into Yiddish for 
them. They’re the brightest intelli- 
gences among our hyphenates. And they 
have the old-fashioned ideals of liberty 
and humanity, perhaps because they’ve 
known so little of either.” 

His gaiety did not seem to enliven his 
senior much. “Ah, the old ideals!” he 
sighed. “The old ideal of an afternoon 
airing was a gentle course in an open 
carriage on a soft drive. Now it’s a 
vertiginous whirl on an asphalted road, 
round and round and round the Park 
till the victims stagger with their brains 
spinning after they get out of their cars.” 

The younger sage laughed. “You've 
been listening to the pessimism of the 
dear old fellows who have the few lin- 
gering victorias. If you’d believe them 
all, these people in the motors are chauf- 
feurs giving die lady-friends joy-rides.” 

“Few?” the elder retorted. ‘“‘There 
are lots of them. I’ve counted twenty 
in a single round of the Park. I was 
roud to be in one of them, though my 
Leh left something to be desired in 
the way of youth and beauty. But | 
reflected that I was not very young or 
beautiful myself.” 

As the sages sat looking out over the 
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dizzying whirl of the motors they 
smoothed the tops of their sticks with 
their soft old hands, and were silent 
oftener than not. The elder seemed to 
drowse off from the time and place, but 
he was recalled by the younger saying, 

[t is certainly astonishing weather for 
this season of the year. 

[he elder woke up and retorted, as if 
in offense: “Not at all. I’ve seen the 
cherries in blossom at the end of Oc- 
cobes.? ; 

“They didn’t set their fruit, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well—no.” 

“Ah! Well, I saw a butterfly up here 
1 the sheep-pasture the other day. | 
could have put out my hand and caught 
it. It’s the soft weather that brings your 
victorias out like the belated butterflies. 
Wait till the first cold snap, and there 
won’t be a single victoria or butterfly 
left.” 

“Yes,” the elder assented, “we but- 

terflies and victorias belong to the youth 
of the year and the world. And the sad 
thing 1s that we won’t have our palin- 
genesis. 
“—“Whiy not?” the younger sage de- 
manded. ‘“‘What is to prevent your 
coming back in two or three thousand 
years?” 

‘Well, if we came back in a year even, 
we shouldn't find room, for one reason. 
Haven't you noticed how full to bursting 
the place seems? Every street is as 
packed as lower Fifth Avenue used to 
be when the operatives came out of the 
big shops for their nooning. The city’s 
shell hasn’t been enlarged or added to, 
but the life in it has multiplied past its 
utmost capacity. All the hotels and 
houses and flats are packed. The thea- 
ters, wherever the plays are bad enough, 
swarm with spectators. Along up and 
down every side-street the motors stand 
in rows, and at the same time the ave- 
nues are so dense with them that you 
are killed at every crossing. There has 
been no building to speak of during the 
summer, but unless New York is over- 
built next year we must appeal to 
Chicago to come and help hold it. But 
I’ve an idea that the victorias are re- 
maining to stay; if some sort of me- 
chanical horse could be substituted for 
the poor old animals that remind me of 
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my mortality, I should be sure of it. 
Every now and then I get an impression 
of permanence in the things of the Park. 
As long as the peanut- men and the swan- 
boats are with us I sha’n’t quite despair. 
And the other night I was moved almost 
to tears by the sight of a four-in-hand 
tooling softly down the Fifth Avenue 
drive. There it was, like some vehicular 
phantom, but how, whence, when? It 
came, as if out of the early eighteen- 
nineties; two middle-aged grooms, with 
their arms folded, sat on the rumble (if 
it’s the rumble), but of all the young 
people who ought to have flowered over 
the top none was left but the lady 
beside the gentleman-driver on the box. 
I’ve tried every evening since for that 
four-in-hand, but I haven’t seen it, and 
I’ve decided it wasn’t a vehicular phan- 
tom, but a mere dream of the past.” 

“Four-horse dream,” the younger 
sage commented, as if musing aloud. 

The elder did not seem quite pleased. 
*“A joke?” he challenged. 

“Not necessarily. I suppose I was 
the helpless prey of the rhyme.” 

“T didn’t know you were a poet.” 

“T’m not, always. But didn’t it occur 
to you that danger for danger your four- 
in-hand was more dangerous than an 
automobile to the passing human crea- 
ture?” 

“Tt might have been if it had been 
multiplied by ten thousand. But there 
was only one of it, and it wasn’t going 
twenty miles an hour.’ 

“That's true,” the younger sage as- 
sented. ‘But there was always a fear- 
ful hazard in horses when we had them. 
We supposed they were tamed, but, after 
all, they were only trained animals, like 
Hagenbeck’s.” 

“And what is a chauffeur?” 

“Ah, you have me there!” the younger 
said, and he laughed generously. “Or 
you would have if I hadn’t noticed some- 
thing like amelioration in the chauffeurs. 
At any rate, the taxis are cheaper than 
they were, and I suppose something will be 
done about the street traffic some time. 
They’re talking now about subway 
crossings. But I should prefer over- 
head foot- bridges at all the corners, 
crossing one another diagonally. They 
would look like triumphal arches, and 
would serve the purpose of any future 
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Dewey victory if we should happen to 
have another hero to win one.” 

“Well, we must hope for the best. I 
rather like the notion of the diagonal 
foot-bridges. But why not rows along 
the second stories as they have them in 
Chester? I should be pretty sure of 
always getting home alive if we had 
them. Now if I’m not telephoned for 
at a hospital before I’m restored to 
consciousness, I think myself pretty 
lucky. And yet it seems but yesterday, 
as the people used to say in the 
plays, since | had a pride in count- 
ing the automobiles as I walked up 
the Avenue. Once I got as high as 
twenty before I reached Fifty-ninth 
Street. Now I couldn’t count as many 
horse vehicles.” 

The elder sage mocked himself in a 
feeble laugh, but the younger tried to be 
serious. “We don’t realize the absolute 
change. Our streets are not streets any 
more; they are railroad tracks with 
locomotives let loose on them, and no 
signs up to warn people at the crossings. 
It’s pathetic to see the foot-passengers 
saving themselves, especially the poor, 
pretty, high-heeled women, looking 
this way and that in their fright, and 
then tottering over as fastas they can 
totter.” 

“Well, I should have said it was 
outrageous, humiliating, insulting, once, 
but I don’t any more; it would be no 
use.” 

“No; and so much depends upon the 
point of view. When I’m on foot I 
feel all my rights invaded, but when I’m 
in a taxi it amuses me to see the women 
escaping; and I boil with rage in being 
halted at every other corner by the 
policeman with his new-fangled sema- 
phore, and it’s “Go” and “Stop” in 
red and blue, and my taxi-clock going 
round all the time and getting me in 
for a dollar when I thought I should 
keep within seventy cents. Then I feel 
that pedestrians of every age and sex 
ought to be killed.” 


“Yes, there’s something always in the 
point of view; and there’s some com- 
fort when you're stopped in your taxi 
to feel that they often do get killed.” 

The sages laughed together, and the 
younger said: “I suppose when we get 
aeroplanes in common use, there’ll be 
annoying traffic regulations, and police- 
men anchored out at intervals in the 
— blue to enforce them. After 
a Bias”? 

What he was going to add in amplifi- 
cation cannot be known, for a girlish 
voice, trying to sharpen itself from 
its mative sweetness to a _ conscien- 
tious severity, called to them as its 
owner swiftly advanced upon the elder 
sage: “‘Now, see here, grandfather! 
This won’t do at all. You promised not 
to leave that bench by the Indian Hun- 
ter, and here you are away down by the 
Falconer, and we’ve been looking every- 
where for you. It’s too bad! I shall be 
afraid to trust you at all after this. 
Why, it’s horrid of you, grandfather! 
You might have got killed crossing the 
drive.” 

The grandfather looked up and veri- 
fied the situation, which seemed to in- 
clude a young man, tall and beautiful, 
but neither so handsome nor so many 
heads high as the young men in the 
advertisements of ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, who smiled down on the young gir! 
as if he had arrived with her, and were 
finding an amusement in her severity 
which he might not, later. She was, in 
fact, very pretty, and her skirt flared 
in the fashion of the last moment, as 
she stooped threateningly yet fondly 
over her grandfather. 

The younger sage silently and some- 
what guiltily escaped from the tumult 
of emotion which ignored him, and 
shuffled slowly down the path. The 
other finally gave an “Oh!” of recogni- 
tion, and then said, for all explanation 
and excuse, “I didn’t know what had 
become of you,” and then they all 
laughed. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


ATURE, seemingly so abundant 
N in physical energy and organic 

growth, is not spontaneously, or 
by special adaptation to any human need 
above that of the anima!, a generous 
providence save in response to human 
industry and ingenuity. She seems to 
descend and halt in each new speciali- 
zation, at every successive stage im- 
posing more complex limitations, until 
in her latest offspring, the human spe- 
cies, she seems to have become too im- 
poverished for its endowment from her 
own resources. 

At every new stage of the specializa- 
tion of organic life we note a progressive 
withdrawal by Nature of her immediate 
intimacy. Instinct is surer in the plant 
than in the animal, and most easily 
breaks down in man, giving place to 
rational intelligence. Nature is nega- 
tively provident to the human race, in 
what she withholds rather than in what 
she gives. She held him to the generic 
obligations of his animality, but from 
the first, by what she denied him, indi- 
cated to him as to no other species a 
destiny it was not hers to define, and 
one detached from her fixed cycles. 
Nature declared his independence—the 
sign of it being the peculiar dependence 
in which she had left him—ages before 
he asserted it for himself. 

How long he was in becoming dis- 
tinctively human! If we accept Prof. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn’s statement, in 
his Men of the Old Stone Age, half a 
million years of his existence upon the 
earth had passed before he became even 
dimly conscious of his separate destiny, 
before he had domesticated an animal 
or had fashioned a bow and arrow. 
Nature had even failed to freeze him into 
self-confession, though she had inflicted 
upon his race in Europe four successive 
glacial invasions, during that long Pleis- 
tocene period. After the recession of the 


ice, in a temperature hospitable to the 
lion and the elephant, she seems to have 
had better success in melting hin. away 
from herself into an extra-animal hu- 
manity. At least Professor Osborn ad- 
duces evidences of his art in the decora- 
tive paintings on the walls of his cave 
dwellings, and of his faith in the unseen, 
in his belief in a future existence. But 
he did not yet own a farm or any other 
property, save his hunting weapons, his 
pigments, and his cave. 

The contemplation of this sluggish 
cycle of a beginning humanity affords 
two equally striking contrasts; one 
through comparison with the vastly 
slower cycles of Nature’s own proces- 
sions, the other by comparison with our 
present vastly swifter human progress. 
As the former is suggested by Professor 
Osborn’s book, so 1s the latter by Mr. 
Charles Ferguson’s, recently published, 
entitled The Great News. happier 
title would have been The Good News, 
since the book is so distinctly a gospel 
in its field—that of “ Big Business.” 

It is not amiss to consider any gospel 
as first of all a gospel of work, whose 
field is the world. The Master's para- 
bles were mostly pertinent to the day’s 
work, only insisting that the spirit in 
which work of any kind should be under- 
taken must be that of grace and right- 
eousness. 

Mr. Ferguson evidently believes that 
this spirit 1s present, at the very heart 
of the world’s business, and that it will 
soon manifest itself in a Pentecost of 
Prosperity, through abundant creative 
production. He frankly confronts the 
challenge which Autocracy puts to De- 
mocracy for a comparative estimate of 
efficiency in the working of their respec- 
tive social economies; not all autocracy 
—surely not the Russian or the Otto- 
man—but that of the Central Powers of 
Europe, for, whatever her defects in the 
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ast, Austria’s future will be dominated 
by Germany. 

Germany has results to show from the 
thorough application of scientific method 
to the full development of industry and 
of a financial system directly favoring 
the actual producers of wealth and 
encouraging them to undertake enter- 
prises which in other countries are whol- 
ly committed to the “creditor” class. 
There is a cloud upon the claim of Ger- 
man autocracy, in that the end sought— 
through the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the systems of rural credits and 
market organization, and all forms of 
paternalism—is primarily for the mag- 
nification of the State and only inci- 
dentally for the good of the people. The 
whole system is imposed from without, 
it does not grow from within by popu- 
lar choice and initiative. But the re- 
sults—apart from their militant menace 
and the implied diversion of effort from 
constructive production to destructive 
offices—and the scientific method com- 
mand respect for the challenge. 

Germany, in this respect, contradicts 
the autocratic tradition, and stands, to 
that extent, for dynamic progression 
and expansion. The failure of the mili- 
tary adventure to which the nation has 
been committed may abolish the auto- 
cratic tradition altogether. Then, in- 
deed, Germany, having already taught 
the world so much by example, might 
fitly complete the instruction. 

She would, under transformed politi- 
cal conditions, be better prepared for 
this mission than any other nation, 
whether that other be autocratic or 
democratic. The conflict through which 
she will have passed will convince her 
as well as her opponents of the futility 
of war as a means of social development; 
she will still retain the discipline and 
the science for the economic side of the 
development on a surer basis and with 
a happier prospect of abundant and un- 
wasteful creative production. Business, 
for the whole world, would rise to the 
height of a buoyant adventure and 
thus free itself from the burden of static 
and depressing materialism. This would 
be the “Big Business” of which Mr. 
Ferguson’s book is a prophecy. 

His proposition, in brief, involves in 


business that creative realism which has 
transformed our art and literature- 
and, first of all, our life. Life must enter 
into our business, giving it reality. For 
this realization we must invoke to the ut- 
most the aid of Science and must give up 
abstract notions and conventional dis- 
guises. He shows that business is ripe for 
this marvelous realization and especially 
in its inevitable subordination of private 
interest to open and expansive co-opera- 
tion. In so far as it has ceased to be 
static and has become dynamic, it has 
developed social sympathies, and _ its 
momentum has acquired for it not mere- 
ly quantitative velocity, but significant 
qualitative expression. 

The philosophy of business, therefore, 
is bound to be that of pragmatism and 
empiricism, based upon human ex- 
perience. The world’s work reorganized 
from within, with no compulsion from 
without from any artificial authority, 
and engaging the zestful activities of 
mankind, aided by the equally zestful 
achievements of science and invention, 
will swell into a current of such volume 
and momentum that the stream will 
clear itself, without the aid of any theo- 
ries of abstract social justice, socialism, 
or government ownership; the only 
hypotheses admitted will be, like those 
of Science, working hypotheses. 

Progress and poverty, so far as actual 
producers are concerned, will cease to 
exist in terms of antithesis. All com- 
modities will be cheap, and only men 
dear. Competence alone will command 

osition. All social currents are some- 
oo pertinent to this one of creative 
production and must find their level with 
it by reciprocally uplifting leverage. 
Debit and credit, on whatever plane, 
would be meaningless terms outside of 
this freely flowing exchange of co-opera- 
tive service. 

One cannot see how human nature is 
to be regenerated apart from this regen- 
eration of the world’s work. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s book is as opportune in the time 
of its appearance as it is inspiring. It 
points out the way for democracy, at 
the most critical moment of its history, 
by throwing off its own shackles and 
disguises, to meet the challenge of the 
world’s strongest autocracy. 
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the Doctor’ 


,OLOGUE 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


HE enters the waiting-room jauntily 
then pauses, surveying with annoyed 
dismay the considerable group already 
assembled there. A few emerge mo- 
mentarily from the absorption of their woes, 
to regard the new-comer with sullen disap- 
proval; others remain huddled within their 
own misery, unmindful and oblivious of 
everything beyond the personal, while the 
less painfully afflicted—or more phlegmatic 
of temperament—scan with apathetic eyes 
much-thumbed and incredibly ancient peri- 
odicals. She slips back into the hall just as a 
white-capped nurse comes out from the doc- 
tor’s private sanctum and then contrives to 


insinuate herself through the half-opened 
door before the nurse can begin her expostu- 
lation. 


Now Doctor, there isn’t one bit of use in 
your glaring at me like that just as though I 
had committed a crime because I didn’t take 
one of those beastly numbers and wait till 
you had seen all those unhappy wretches 
first. As I haven’t got a number, why, I 
haven’t any turn, so | can precisely as well 
come in now without being unfair as later. 
If that isn’t logic and sound reasoning I don’t 
know what you call it—and if you go on 
frowning I shall cry, and if I once get started 
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you will have trouble Jack could tell you a 
few things about my crying-fits. And when 
you pull your mouth down at the corners 
like that you’re not half so good-looking. 
I’ve always said to Jack | thought you were 
one of the handsomest men I’ve ever known. 
Really | have. Now, you simply can’t be 
horrid to me when I’m so ill—my nerves! 
Doctor, if you had any idea what I have suf- 
fered! Mynerves—they nearly drive me fran 
tic. They’re just in rags and tatters and | 
absolutely could not wait to see you I should 
have eone mad. And | positively must get 
to my dressmaker’s at ten-thirty, sharp. And 
I’m so ill! 

You see I argue like this— If any of those 
other people in there are desperately badly 
off, why five minutes more waiting won t 
make them a bit worse, and if they aren’ 
terribly ill, why, a little waiting won’t matter, 
either—see? So you may as well resign 
yourself to the inevitable and just let me 
tell you, quickly, how | feel—besides you'll 
find it shorter in the end. There, now you 
see I’m not in the least afraid of you, and 
that’s half the battle, isn’t it? 

Well, | I will, Doctor, just as fast as [ 
possibl can, but when any one tries to hurry 
me it always takes longer—and particularly 
now ah I’m suffering so. . . . N-n-no, | 
don’t think it’s in any special spot—it’s just 
nerves—the worst kind—every one is stand- 
ing on end and then stabbing me like red- 
hot needles. I couldn’t express to you what 
I go through with every day—perfect tor- 
ture. Jack insisted I had to come to see you 
this morning—he wouldn’t let me off—said 
it was simply inhuman the way I’ve been 
suffering lately, and 

. . » Oh, you’re going to meet him at the 
club to-night? Oh! Um! H’m! Well, I'll 
tell you. I want this visit to you to be a 
sort of surprise to him, you see, so I'll be 
ever so much obliged if you wouldn’t say 
anything about his asking me to come. I 
want Jack to think Well it’s rather hard to 
explain, but 

There, you can see for yourself what a 
state I’m in—l actually can’t keep anything 
straight in my head. But you wil! promise 
me you won't say anything to Jack about 
his begging me to come to you this morning, 
won’t you? That’s a dear doctor 

Now there are two ways of seeing a doctor 
I’ve found—either keep still and let him ask 
all the questions or just tell him mght out 
everything that’s the matter. I think you’ll 
find the last 1s the quickest with me—just 
let me go on my own way. At least that’s 
what Jack says, but then he’s only a husband 
and I don’t think they ever get the broad, 
unbiased view of one the outside world does. 
Do you? ... I said 1 wanted to do the 


talking and Oh, Doctor, I don’t want that 
beastly thing put in my mouth just as I was 
going to tell you all about it! I haven’t got 
a bit of fever and I believe you are starting 
with that just so you can shut me up; but 
it won’t work that way at all. 

Last summer up in the mountains when | 
got a dreadful cold and Jack was frightened to 
death about me and made me have the doctor! 
Il wish you could have seen his boots! 

talk about a country bumpkin! I knew 
he wouldn’t do me the least good as soon as 
I saw those boots—and such a necktie 
simply appalling. Well, the first thing he did 
was to stick one of those horrid thermometers 
into my mouth before I had a chance to tell 
him anything, and it was then I found a 
perfectly good way of talking out of the 
corner of my mouth, and Oh, all right, if 
I must. 

I told you I didn’t have a speck of 
fever! I know how I feel—it’s just in spots 
now and then. I want you to find out for 
me. 

N-n-no, not exactly what I should 
describe as a pain anywhere. I mean I'd 
much rather have a terrific pain than feel 
this awful, almost indescribable way I do. 
It’s more what I| should call a general, outside 
feeling. Really, Doctor, you ought to know 
what | mean; I can’t tell it any more 
plainly. I just can’t stand to be alone and 
doing nothing, and when any one is with 
me it seems to be the wrong person, and 
whatever I’m doing isn’t what I want to do, 
either. Yet I can assure you of one thing 
positively—I don’t imagine I’m ill like so 
many silly women. I think it’s simply crim- 
inal the way such idiotic creatures must 
take up you doctors’ valuable time, and /, 
for one, wouldn’t stand it if 

. You won’t find out anything by feel- 
ing r my pulse, Doctor—it just thumps all the 
time in a sort of sickening way. . . . I don’t 
know, I’m sure. . . . Well, I shouldn’t call 
it “normal’’—it’s much more abnormal all 
the time—that’s what I should call it. 

There! I’ve forgotten something. . No, 
not a symptom—it’s my umbrella. I forgot 
it and left it in the hall-stand, and I’m ex- 
pecting my sister-in-law to lunch—and it’s 
a perfect beauty—quite new—with a par- 
rot’s head—and though I, of course, wouldn’t 
accuse Ella of taking anything that didn’t 
belong to her, still—the last time she came 
to lunch another perfectly good umbrella 
disappeared. Would you mind if I just 
called Katie up and— 

Oh, well, of course if you don’t want 
me to... . Yes, but it wouldn’t take me 
a moment— Very well. I’m in an awful 
hurry myself and I do think it’s unkind of 
you to keep reminding me I have no right 
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‘OH, DOCTOR, WHAT A LOVELY CAT! I NEVER KNEW 
YOU HAD A CAT BEFORE, NICE PUSSY—PRETTY PUSSY” 
to this time. I think I’m just as important — eyelids like that! Now, I’m cross—I’ve a 


as those other people in there and, if the 
truth were told, perhaps a good deal more so 
Not that I’m conceited, but Oh, Doctor, 
what a lovely cat! I never knew you had 
a cat before. Nice pussy—pretty pussy. | 
adore cats. Suppose it doesn’t be long 
in here. I thought the first duty of a doctor 
was to make his patients feel cheerful. . . 
All right. 
can’t stay. 
I don’t like that nurse a bit. Did you see the 
look she gave methen? And I wish you could 
have seen the way she glared at me when 
I walked right past her in here! There, if 
you like, is what I call a real cat—not that 
furry one with a long tail. I hate that kind 
of a woman and they are always horrid to 
me. . . . Now,’ Doctor, if you say again | 
have to hurry you will mix me up so and get 
me so nervous I shall forget the most im- 
portant thing I want to say. I believe 
because I’m not shrieking aloud with pain 
and am not the color of a sheet, why you 
think there is nothing the matter with me! 
I’ve had more people say to me I could 


Good-by, pussy; he says you 


bear the worst pain without flinching of 


any one they ever heard of—often I’ve been 
in perfect agony and never said a word 

Ouch! Doctor! Now that hurt! I think you’re 
horrid. . . . I don’t see how it’s going to 
tell you how I feel inside by pulling up my 





great mind to cry Well, I won’t; but 


you shouldn’t have done it when I feel so 
terribly ill. 
Where did I leave off? Oh yes. I’ve 


tried my best to dance as much as | could 
lately to trv to forget how badly I feel, 
but although I’ve kept it up till I’ve been 
re ady to drop, I go to bed just as tired out as 
ever, and then don’t feel like getting up in 
the morning. And I’ve always heard if any 
one is healthy they’re only too anxious to 
get up in the mornings 
ing I loathe more Jack has to have his 
breakfast by himself. He says he prefers it. 
It’s awfully good of him, I must say. And I 
Oh, Doctor, where on earth did you find 
that lovely dotted stuff for curtains? Do 
you know I’ve spent weeks lately and nearly 
walked myself to death looking for lace with 
that oblong dot instead of the round it’s 
simply too sweet. I mean, of course, when 
I’ve been able to stand up—which hasn’t 
been verv often lately. But you must 
know, Doctor Oh, you didn’t? . Well, 
surely your wife must know. I wonder, 
though, why it is one never thinks of a 
doctor with a wife’ I suppose it’s because 
you are such usciul, impersonal creatures 
that one can’t imagine your having—what 


Now there is noth- 


is it they call them in novels? Oh yes, incum- 
But, anyway, won’t you send that 
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“THAT MAN IS NO DOCTOR—HE’S A PERFECT 
BUTCHER ” 


perfectly hateful nurse to find out from her 
where it came from and then write it down 
in the prescription? ... Well, all right; 
some other time, then. 

You'll never guess who I saw yesterday, 
and who said she was coming to see you 
Mrs. Evans. I can’t bear her and I don’t 
believe there is one thing the matter with 
her. I thought I’d better warn you so you 
can know what to expect. She’s just got 
an idea there’s something wrong with her, 
and will come and keep you from others and 
take up your time for nothing. She’s such 
a silly woman, and when I went to see her 
after her last operation—w hich I don’t 
think was in the least necessary—there she 
was sitting up with a lace cap and pink bows 
on it! No one with one particle of sense or 
decent taste would think of having anything 
but a sober color after an operation. But 
that’s the kind of a woman she is! 

. . - Oh yes! Well, it’s rather hard to 
describe, though I have the most distinct 
feelings. I feel uneasy and rather worried 
and depressed—yes, very depressed all the 
time. And if things don’t go my way I am 
most horribly upset—not disagreeable, you 
know, but just upset. No matter how hard 
I tear about trying to amuse myself and for- 


get things, why I’m a perfect wreck by the 
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time I go to bed, and no better in the morn- 
ing. I don’t take the slightest interest in 
things I don’t like, and I hate to eat anything 
but just the kind of things I’m specially 

fond of. I have no ap petite at all. 

. Diet? No, I sha’n’t—nothing of the 
kind. I’ve just told you I have no appetite, 
and if you cut down the things I really like 
to eat, why I shall starve, that’s all. Don’t 
dare ask me to die t! 

Exercise >? Now, Doctor—weren’t you 
listening? I told you I dance the whole time 
now when I’m well enough to stand up. 

Oh, the open air! Well, I don’t see the 
difference «xcept you have a more extended 
view outside, and it’s disagreeable to walk. 
It wouldn’t do me a bit of good unless I was 
enjoying myself—at least if I ever did enjoy 
myself nowadays, which I never do, feeling 
so perfectly terrible all the time. 

Doctor, what on earth are you talk- 
ing about? Is that a joke—“sweeping and 
dusting”? I never heard of such a thing! 
Disgusting! That may be all very well for 
some kind of women—Mrs. Evans, for in- 


stance—who think they have all kinds of 


things the matter with them when they are 
all right, but for me— No, thank you! Ridic- 
ulous! Nothing analenent will do me a 
bit of good—so you needn’t suggest anything 
of that kind. 

And you needn’t sit there writing out some 
perfectly beastly stuff, thinking I’m going to 
take it, because I’m not! Pll throw it 
straight out of the window. Medicines won’t 
help me at all. I don’t feel as though they 
would, and you know yourself if you haven’t 
faith in a thing it won't help you one par- 
ticle. You see, I know perfectly well how 
I feel, and I know whether a thing is going 
to do me any good or not, myself. . . . Then 
what did I come to you for? 

Well, in the first place it’s done me a lot 
of good just talking with you—all doctors 
aren't the same by any manner of means. 
And if | took any medicine I would much 
rather take yours than that other old hum- 
bug I went to see last week who shall be 
nameless. I hated him. I feel you’re sympa- 
thetic—although you don’t show it—and 
I’m sure you understand me even though you 
have suggested a lot of things I don’t want. 
I loathe an unfeeling doctor, and some of 
them are such awful brutes—monsters of 
hard-heartedness, I assure you. If I was to 
tell you how some of them have treated me, 
Doctor, you would be ashamed of your own 
profession—I’m sure you would. To say to 
me, a sensitive, high-strung bundle of bleed- 
ing nerves, that I am— Well, it’s been too 
dreadful. Why, I can’t even endure to be 
crossed now! Jack knows. Not that I ever 
lose my temper—I don’t mean that. 
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EDITOR’S 


Now, Doctor, what I wanted is this: I 
know the way I feel, and nothing is going to 


lo me the least pec of good unless it is 
something I want. What I want is a com- 
nlete restand . . . Oh, no—no—you haven't 


sught my idea at all! I should go stark, 
taring mad in a horrid rest-cure! I’m much 
too ill and unstrung for that. What I do 
ant is a winter in Florida, and Jack says 
he can’t afford it now, with all his losses over 
this perfectly unnecessary and absurd war, 
and that I can’t go. But I’ve figured out 
that if you will write a nice, tactful letter, and 
sav vou find me in such a very serious nervous 
ondition, and that nothing but a nice winter 
in Florida will cure me,.why I feel sure he 
will let me go—he’ll strain a point if you put 
it strong enough, I’m certain. 

Of course | want a lot of new frocks, too; 


there’s no use going if you can’t go right, 





The Asp 
THE asp sat on the aspen leaf, 
i) 


was shaking mighty bad. 
[he asp at first gave way to grief, 
And then became right mad. 


Mad in the luny sense, I mean, 
Demented, crazed, insane; 

Rats in his attic, off his bean, 
Unsettled in the brain. 


Vibrating like a stricken gong, 
The asp cried, wildly, a 

Some guy would only come along 
And scare this aspen stiff!” 


You readily can see from that, 

How w arped the poor asp’s mind, 
While on the aspen-leaf he sat, 

All shaken by the wind. 


Spasm to frenzy seeméd to add, 
Like one of those waves tidal; 
Till hydrophobia he had, 
And mania homicidal. 


Perceiving Cleopatra sit 
Awaiting of her Mark, 

In rabid haste the queen he bit, 
And left her stiff and stark. 


What happened then, I do not know, 
So do not ask me, please. 

I cannot tell you even though 
You beg and coax and tease, 


Or plead until for breath you gasp, 
*Twill be of no avail; 

For all I know about that asp 
Is written in this tale. 

CarROLyN WELLS. 
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and | shouldn’t enjoy myself if I didn’t 
have all l wanted. But of course I wouldn’t 
expect you to put that in. It would sound 
as though I had put you up to it in some way, 
which of course | wouldn’t do. It’s only | 
know how I feel and the only thing that 
would benefit me in the 
Why, Doctor! Oh! 


cious! How can you say such dreadful 


Good sra- 


things to me? I shall cry. . . . I’ve never 
been spoken to like that in all my life before! 
Oh! ... Oh! ... Very well, I won’t de- 


tain you any longer. Good morning 
As she gains the street, white and 


shaking That man is no doctor—he’s a 
perfect butcher, and ought to have his de- 
gree taken away from him The brute! I 


shall just tell Jack all about it and what | 
No, | don’t think I will It wouldn't be 
dignihed 


Not Just What He Expected 
AS the brisk philanthropist thrust her fare 

into the taxi-driver’s hand she saw that 
he was wet and apparently cold after the 
half-hour of pouring rain. 

“Do you ever take anything when you get 
soaked through?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the driver. with hu- 
mility. “I generally do.” 

“Wait here just a minute,” commanded 
the philanthropist; and she ran up her steps, 
inserted her key in the lock, opened the door, 
and vanished, to reappear in a moment. 
When she had come down to the taxi-man 
she gave him a small envelope. “There are 
some two-grain aspirin tablets,” said she; 
“vou take two of them now, and two more 
in an hour.” 


The City Child 


l was little Elsie’s first experience riding in 

a sleeper. 

““Mother,” said she, tremulously. 

‘“*Hush, darling,” whispered her mother, 
“vou will waken the others.” 

“But, mother, I only wanted to ask one 
que stion.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

““Who has the flat above us?” 


Justice 
DAUGHTER weighing only one pound 
and a half was recently born at the home 
of a butcher at Norfolk, Nebraska. One 
little housewife, when she heard the story, 
snapped out this: “I’m glad of it. That 


man has been short-weighting people all his 


life and now he gets chort-weighted himself. 
It serves him right.” 
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Boy: “ Hey, mister, pleasant dreams !”” 


A Practical Definition Where the Money Came From 


. JHN,” asked the teacher, “what is a N the 12th of October little Louise, aged a areas 


synonym!” six, hurried home from school to tell her ; - } 
\ synonym,” said John, “is the word mother what she had learned that day about can 
you use when you can’t spell the other one.” Columbus and his wonderful voyage. She goin 


s 


told the story well, ending 
with, “And he got the 
money for his ships from the 


A 
Queen of Spades.” 4 TH 


crow 

A Modern Version at th 

; mor 
OMMY had been learn- 


won 
ing the story of Creation alon 
for his Sunday-school teacher, doo: 
but she found him not quite E E 
word-perfect. Ei mad 
“What did God say,” she | forv 
asked, “‘after He had made ‘ less 
the heavens and the earth?” the 
“He said, ‘Let there be > bac 
light,’ and—and He pushed 
the button!” 


Brief 
ITTLE Edith demurred 
strongly when her mother 
insisted that she repeat three 
times a new prayer she 
wished her to memorize. 
“1 don’t want to say such 
long prayers,” the little 
miss cried, vehemently. “I 
want to say a nice short one, 
like nursey does.” 
“What kind does nursey 
Polite say?” questioned her mother. 
Oh, she just says, ‘O Lord, 
‘ou may have half of my seat, mister.” why do I have to get up?” 
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His Place 
THERE was at one 


time an_ eloquent 
divine who was preaching 
in the subject of proph- 
cy, and in the 
f his address he made 
in attempt to place the 
prophets in what he 
thought to be their duc 
relative He 
had devoted half an hour 
to Jeremiah, etc., when 
he ‘appe aled to his con- 
eregation, saying: “And 
have come to 
Hose a. What place 
shall we assign Hosea?” 
At this a little man in 
the center of the congre- 
gation from his 
seat, picked up his hat, 
coat, and umbrella, and, 
turning toward the pul- 
pit, said: “* Minister, he 
can have my place. I’m 
going home.” 


course 


positions. 


we 


now 


arose 





A Polite Suggestion 


HERE was not even 

standing-room in the 
crowded car, for it was 
at the rush hour, but one 
more passenger, a young 
woman, W edged her w ay 
along just inside the 











doorway. 

Each time the car 
made a sudden lurch 
forward she fell help- 
lessly back, and three times she landed in 
the arms of a large, comfortable man on the 
back platform. The third time it happened 
he said, quietly: 

“Excuse me, miss, but hadn’t you better 
stay here?” 


Shocking Brutality 


EXT to a near-sighted man in a Phila- 

delphia street-car sat an individual with 

a paper spread out in front of him with the 
glaring headline: 

CLUB 


“Dear me! 


WOMEN IN BOSTON 

Dear me!” exclaimed the near- 
sighted man, catching a glimpse of this head- 
ing and unable to read the context. “I never 
would have imagined it possible, and in 
Boston, too! Why, the very worst we do 
in Philadelphia is to neglect to give ’em a 
seat. 


Che Transmigration of Soles 


Where, Indeed ? 
= HILDREN,” said the Sunday-school 


superintendent, “this picture illustrates 
to-day’s lesson: Lot was warned to take his 
wife and daughters and flee out of Sodom. 
Here is Lot and his daughters, with his wife 
just behind them; and there is Sodom in the 
background. Now has any girl or boy a 
question before we take up the study of the 
lesson? Well, Susie?” 
**Pleathe, thir,” lisped the latest graduate 
from the infant class, “where ith the flea?” 


Up to Date 


HAT did you learn to-day in Sunday- 


school?” asked grandma of four-year- 
old Bobby. 


Assuming a look of profound conviction, 
the youngster replied, “The Lord is my 
chauffeur, I shall not want.” 
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Forewarned 


“* And, by the way, Doctor, you'd better call first thing 


in the morning. 
to-night.” 


The Limit of Devotion 


EAR Heart, I’ll dance with you all night, 

From eight to—any hour you please, 
But this 1 swear with all my might, 

I will not go to Dancing Teas! 


To trip with you is pure delight, 

You float like milkweed on the breeze, 
But though I love to trot, all right, 

I will not go to Dancing Teas! 


Pale, slender youths whose brains are slight 
Can trot all afternoon with ease, 

But I don’t class with them—not quite. 
I will not go to Dancing Teas! 


At night-time, when the lights are bright, 
I'll one-step till I strain my knees; 
By day, I’ve too much work in sight. 
I will not go to Dancing Teas! 
Berton Bratey. 


The children are going to a party 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Important Detail 
A SOUTHERNER had gon 
to New York for the purpos 

of endeavoring to interest capita 
in Floral Park, a tract of rea 
estate which he owned. 

*What’s the population of this 
Floral Park of yours?” he was 
asked. 

“Well,” the Southerner re- 
plied, “do you mean when I’m 
here or there?” 


All She Saw 

URING a talk on character 

the teacher held up a picture 
of a kind-faced old man. 

“Who is this?” she asked. 

“Longfellow!” chorused the 
class. 

“Good!” said the teacher. 
“Mary, tell us what you notice 
about his face?” 

**Lots of whiskers,” 


answered 
Mary, promptly. 


The Professor and the Daisy 
A YOUNG professor of mathe- 


matics in a New England 
college became engaged to a 
charming girl, and one day they 
made an excursion into the 
country with several friends. 
The girl picked a daisy and, 
looking roguishly at her fiancé, 
began to pull off the petals, 
saying, in time-honored fashion, 
**He loves me—he loves me not.” 
“You are giving yourself need- 
less trouble,” said the professor. ‘You 
should count up the petals of the flower, 
and if the total is an uneven number, the 
answer will be in the afhrmative; if an 
even number, in the negative.” 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes” 

LITILe Helen, aged twelve, was traveling 

with her parents to the Pacific coast. 
Thrilled by learning her geography first 
hand, as it were, her little face was glued to 
the window-pane most of the time; and 
now, in a few minutes, she was to cross the 
Mississippi River —the great Mississippi! 
Presently: 

“Here we are, little girl, Look sharp!” 
called her mother; and, a moment later, 
“Well, dear, what do you think of it?” 

Silence from little Helen. Then, in a tear- 
ful burst, ““I—I think it’s too bad !” 
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